
Home Secretary’s son named in drug-dealing case after injunction is lifted 


Judge ends Straw fiasco 
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Late-night study . . . Nvmnheas f 1905) bv Claude Monet 


Han 


I T WAS once only anti-social 
supermarket shoppers or 
hyperactive clubbers who 
could satisfy their cravings 24 
hours a day. 

But now art enthusiasts are 
to be indulged in an Increas- 
ingly 24-hour society as the 

Royal Academy' of Arts plans 
to remain open around the 
clock one day a week. 

The gallery, in Piccadilly 
in the West End of London, is 
set to stay open all night each 
Friday or Saturday during its 


Monet and the 20th Century 
exhibition, to run from Janu- 
ary to Apr 0 1999. 

A Monet exhibition held 10 
years ago attracted the gal- 
lery’s highest-ever audience 

— 658,000 people — with five- 
hour queues each day. 

With 3,000 people a day 
crowding Into the recent Sen- 
sation exhibition, the 230- 

year-old Academy is con- 
vinced there is a market for 
24-hour art viewing. 

A spokeswoman for the 
Academy, which opens from 
10am to 6pm (8.30pm on Fri- 
days), conceded that the gal- 


leries could be empty at 3am. 
“Nobody hesitates about 
remaining open until mid- 
night or opening at six in the 
morning, it's just those early 
morning hours which we en- 
visage would be the quietest, 
and which we will have to 
research carefully.” she said. 

"We really are keen to 
remain open 24 hours to in- 
crease access" She said toe 
gallery envisaged different 
waves of Interest Younger 
visitors, who Docked to toe 
Sensation exhibition, might 
drop in after work, and would 
Continued on page 2, column 6 


Jack’s the lad 
when it comes 
to using soft 
soap to douse 
the flames of 
controversy 


S HUFFLING along be- 
hind the press person, 
toe 20 or so journalists 
filed politely through the 
corridors of the Home 
Office. Quietly, they went 
up toe stairs, none of them 
noting the sign informing 
them that the forthcoming 
attraction was to take place 
an toe level coded toe Grey 
Area. 

Without fuss, they 
trooped into toe press con- 
ference room, past the post- 
ers advising an firefighting 
hints, to witness perhaps 
toe smoothest political fire- 
fighting exercise in recent 
times. ■ 

It is possible to imagine 
an era when the prospect of 
hearing the Home Secre- 
tary speak publicly fin: the 
firettimeaboiit his son’s al- 
leged Involvement with. 
-■HPngfis: would have been 
regarded as a media feeding 
frenzy' Especially • when, 
flat same Home Secretary 
has stridently beaten a 
hard-line drum against 
drag use and for parents 
: being forced to take respon- 
sibility for their offspring. - 
Not last night. In the 
space of a 20- minute press 
conference. Jack Straw 
managed to emerge from a 
family crisis that almost be- 
came a full-scale . political 
scandal concerning his 
son's arrest for supplying 
drugs, .to. a Mirror 
journalist.' 

It may well be that the as- 
sembled reporters were dis- 
inclined to get tough be- 
cause they, like the rest of 
Westminster, had known 


all along that it was Mr 
Straw’s son who was In- 
volved. Their ardour may 
also have been cooled by 
the fact that he had already 
spoken, albeit anony- 
mously, to two tabloids 
about the issue. 

But at toe end of what 
could have been a torrid ex- 
perience, Mr Straw had 
adapted a demeanour so 
relaxed that he could have 
been mistaken for an un- 
happy minis ter who had 
dared to cast off the shack- 
les of cabinet responsibility 
and finally speak his mind. 

But first, he told us, he 
was going to speak as a 
father. He had gone 
through the same emotions 

— shock and concern — as 
any parent on hearing that 
his son may have been in- 
volved in wrongdoing. 

Then he had promptly 
taken him to toe nearest 
police station, in line with 
his duty as a parent to act 
promptly. As a result of the 
last few weeks, he was even 
more convinced than ever 
that soft drags are a men- 
ace to society. 

And it is this affinity with 
the parents of Great Brit- 
ain which for Mr Straw is 
the clincher. He knows that 
whenever he stands up to 
talk bn any of these issues, 
he carries toe weight of 
speaking from experience. 
He has a connection with 
the people — especially toe. 
nriddle classes. A precious 
commodity in a govern- 
ment accused already of 
being out of touch with the 
electorate 

- Ofcourse, he didn’t actu- 
ally say that last night. “I 
wouldn’t say this has been 
a positive learning experi- 
ence,’’ he told reporters. 

But even when he was 
refusing to answer ques- 
tions. it was in a knowing, 
fatherly way. No, he 
wouldn’t tel! toe woman 
from toe News of toe World 
what action he had taken 
personally with his son. 
But. he continued archly, 
words were definitely 
exchanged. 


Clara Dyer 
and David Hencke 


T HE son of Jack 
Straw, the 

Home Secre- 
tary, was 

finaHy named 
last night as the 
cabinet minis- 
ter’s son allegedly involved in 
drug de aling after nine days 
in which a minor personal 
tragedy threatened to degen- 
erate into a legal and political 
fiasco. 

A High Court judge lifted 
the ban on naming 17-year-old 
W illiam Straw after news- 
papers and radio stations in 
Scotland, the Irish Republic 
and — inadvertently — the 
BBC 24-hour TV news service 
bad already revealed his 
identity. 

The hardline anti-drugs 
Home Secretary, who has 
made his trademark being 
tough on crime and in favour 
of parental responsibility, last 
night told the media of his 
“shock and concern” at being 
told of the allegations against 
his son. 

"Being a parent means 
means giving love and sup- 
port and — when it is neces- 
sary — confronting children 
with their wrongdoing.” he 
told a news conference. 
“When a child does wrong, I 
believe it to be the duty of a 
parent to act promptly. That 
is what I sought to do. My son 
went voluntarily with me to 
the police." 

In the High Court in Lon- 
don. Mr Justice Toulson ear- 
lier lifted an injunction ob- 
tained by the Attorney 
General on Tuesday after the 
Sun threatened to name Wil- 
liam in the next day’s paper. 

The judge said it was no 
longer realistic or appropri- 
ate to try to preserve his ano- 
nymity after publication of 
the names in newspapers, 
radio broadcasts, the French 
newspaper France-Soir and in 
discussion groups on the 
Internet. 

A substantial number of 
people in the British Isles al- 
ready knew the boy’s identity 
and "anyone who wished to 
find out his name could do so 
with comparatively little 
difficulty”. 

The move followed a week 
in which the story shLfted 
focus from a tale of a cabinet 
minister's son allegedly drug 
dealing to an argument about 
the public’s right to know and 
the suspicion of an establish- 
ment cover-up. 

The story broke on Christ- 
mas Eve when the Mirror 
revealed that one of its under- 
cover reporters had bought 
£10 worth of cannabis from a 
cabinet minister’s son in a 
pub in south-west London. 
Piers Morgan, the paper’s edi- 
tor. had telephoned the Horae 
Secretary the previous week 
and told him what had hap- 
pened and warned him that 
he understood his son was to 
attend a party where harder 
drugs would be available. 

Mr Morgan said last night: 
"Any question of entrapment 
is false. You can't entrap 
somebody to go and get drugs 
and sell them to you. They're 


either into that or they’re 
not" 

Mr Straw's job Is safe as he 
has the full backing and sup- 
port of Downing Street. “You 
would very quickly get 
through a cabinet or indeed a 
House of Commons, if every 
time your children did some- 
thing inappropriate or wrong 
or against the law, people had 
to resign," he said last night. 

“I have been as disturbed as 
you at my inability to speak 
openly on this matter before. 
However, I think everybody 
understands that 1 could nei- 
ther flout the law nor act 
against my son's legal 
rights." 

Mr Straw has maintained 
all along that he wanted to be 
able to speak out publicly but 
was constrained by the law. 
But Geoffrey Bind man, solici- 
tor fbr his son, resisted the 
lifting of the injunction down 
to the wire last night 

In a cUfihanging moment 
while delivering judgment in 
open court after an after- 
noon’s argument in cham- 
bers, the judge said be would 
continue the injunction if 
anyone intended to appeal 
against his r uling 

Lawyers for the Attorney 
General and the Sun said 
they would not but Mr Bind- 
man asked for time to take his 
client's instructions. How- 
ever, he has no standing to 
bring an appeal because h»* 
client is not a party to toe 
action. 

William Straw has been of- 
fered a place at New College. 
Oxford, conditional on getting 
high enough grades in his 
forthcoming A-levels. Mr 
Bindman had argued that 
allowing him to be named 
could prejudice his university 
career. But the judge said it 
would be remarkable if the 
college were not "suspicious 
to say the least" that the boy 
in the newspapers and toe 
young man to whom they had 
offered a conditional place 
were one and the same. 

Philip Havers QC. fbr John 
Morris, the Attorney General, 
had also argued that the in- 
junction granted by Mr Jus- 
tice Moses should be contin- 
ued. But Mr Justice Toulson 
asked whether it was “sen- 
sible or appropriate" for the 
court to maintain an injunc- 
tion which meant that "mat- 
ters can be freely published in 
Greenock but not in Carlisle”. 

Mr Bindman said after toe 
bearing: ”1 appeal to the 
media not to pester William 
at this very difficult time.” 

Mr Justice Toulson said toe 
hearing was to decide 
whether the Injunction 
should be continued. It was 
not his role to decide whether 
it should have been granted 
in toe first place. 

Mr Justice Moses had 
rejected the Attorney Gener- 
al’s argument that publica- 
tion of the names should be 
restrained under the Children 
and Young Persons Act 1933 
because toe son did not face 
any court proceedings at the 
time. The injunction was 
granted instead under the 
Contempt of Court Act 1981 
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Jack Straw, the Home Secretary, yesterday, after being named as the minister in the drug case photograph: oawo sjlutoe 


(I The scourge of drugs 
is one of the greatest 
evils facing society 
today. They destroy 
lives, ruin families 
and undermine 
communities 5 

Jack Straw Just after taking office 


C We are doing many 
things to tackle the drugs 
problem. But let me say 
what we are not doing. 
We will not decriminalise, 
legalise or legitimise the 
use of drugs J 

Jack Straw, Labour conference, 1997 
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Army 
back on 
Belfast 
patrol 


John MuMn 
■■’Bland Correspondent 


T HE Army started 
fUII patrols in Bel- 
fast yesterday only 
six weeks after 
being pulled off the 
streets during daylight hours. 
Troops were sent to national- 
ist- areas they had stopped 
patrolling soon after the IRA 
ceasefire was restored six 
months ago. 

Army patrols had been 
scaled down in November in 
an effort to appease republi- 
can opinion. They will now be 
charged with protecting the 
Catholic community as the 
maverick Loyalist Volunteer 
Force vowed to continue its 
series of sectarian murders to 
avenge the killing last Satur- 
day of its leader, Billy Wright 
The LVF has so tar shot 
dead two men, and there are 
continuing fears it is intent 
on a spectacular massacre. Its 
latest statement warned: 
“This is not the end”. 

The Army will also guard 
against retaliation on Protes- 
tants from the Irish National 
Liberation Army, which as- 
sassinated Wright at the Maze 
Prison. Like the LVF, it is op- 
posed to the ceasefire. 

Another group, calling it- 
self the Catholic Reaction 
Force, also warned yesterday 
that it would take action. 

A Protestant family was 


targeted in Newtonbutler, Co 
Fermanagh, late on Thurs- 
day. The INLA said it carried 
out the attack, firing 10 bal- 
lets into the house In a pre- 
dominantly Catholic area. No 
one was hurt 

Mo Mowlam, the Secretary 
of State for Northern Ireland, 
cut short her New Year break 
to return for crisis talks with 
Ronnie Flanagan, the RUC’s 
chief constable. She resisted 
renewed calls from Ulster 
Unionists for her resignation, 
promising to do everything to 
prevent further atrocities. 

Police patrols have been 
stepped up ‘’significantly", 
with Land Rovers visible out- 
side pubs, clubs and churches, 
with interfaces between Cath- 
olic and Protestant communi- 
ties the priority. 

Mr Flanagan said: "We have 
had dreadful murders in 
recent days, and sadly I cannot 
say that this is the last murder 
we are going to witness.” 

Dr Mowlam said: "The situ- 
ation is serious, but not out of 
control. If we give hi to splin- 
ter groups who haven't got a 
ceasefire and who are out to 
destroy the process, then we 
have no chance of moving for- 
ward. We have to be strong to 
move the majority of the 
mainstream of this commu- 
nity forward despite what the 
rogue elements on the edges 
want to achieve." 
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Black economy booms to £1 .85 trillion 


Blade economies 
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Charlotte Denny 


USINESS is booming in 
the global black econo- 
my. according to a new 
report which estimates that 
the turnover of tax avoiders 
is growing three times as fast 
as official economies. 

This year £1.85 trillion 
worth of business — equiva- 
lent to the combined output of 
Spain and Germany — will es 1 
cape the taxman's watchfhl 
eye, says the Economist In Its 
preview of the world In 1998. 

The scale of underground 
business is obviously bard to 
estimate, but studies suggest 
some countries have a bigger 
problem than others. The 
British are a law-abiding 
bunch compared with some 


European countries: evasion 
is equivalent to about 12 per 
cent of the UK’S national out- 
put, but nearly a quarter of 
Spain and Italy’s. 

The former communist 
countries face the biggest 
problem. In Poland the black 
economy is equivalent to half 
the national output while In 
Russia tax evasion is So wide- 
spread that the black econo- 
my Is estimated to be larger 
than the official economy. 
With the average Moscow 
shopkeeper subjected to visits 
from 19 government inspec- 
tors a year, the incentive to 
go underground is obvious. 

There is not much govern- 
ments can do to reverse this 
trend, according to the Econo- 
mist. except cut back the 
taxes and red tape which en- 


Funny man Frank Muir dies 


John Eaeard 


Muir, one of the 
most prolific and inex- 
haustibly funny comic 
scriptwriters and performers 
of the past half century, died 
yesterday at the age of 77. 

His end came In bed at 
home near Kgham, Surrey, 
shortly after he took the risk 
— for a sardonically Intelli- 
gent man who had already 
suffered (me stroke — of 
watching the “dumbing- 
down” fflm Forrest Gump an 
television. 

But even then his catholic 
taste prevailed. “He thorough- 
ly enjoyed it," said Folly Muir, 
his wife for 49 years. "He 
maintained an interest In 
comedy w ritin g to the end. 
The suddenness of his death 
was good for him. He got the 
death he deserved.” 

Six weeks ago Muir said of 
her: “We mutter a prayer in 
bed. I tell her I love her, 
which is true. Once I worked 
out that Td told her I love her 


16,822 times. That, to me, is 
practical Christianity.” 

Muir, a popular panellist 
far many years on radio and 
TV quiz shows such as Call 
My Bluff; first became widely 
known, in 1947 far writing the 
BBC radio show Take It From 
Here with his almost lifelong 
partner Penis Narden. 

The pair’s jokes were so le- 
gion that they were some- 
times credited to other shows. 
In 1996 Muir wrote to the 
Guardian gently pointing oat 
that he had lent "one of the 
few effective lines from 
THTT* to the fQm Carry an 
dea Spoken by Wil- 

liams running from a mob, it 
was: “Infamy! Infamy! 
They've all got it Infer me!" 

Yesterday Norden said: "We 
were closer than most brothers 
Car 50 years. He had one of die 
best comedy brains 1 have 
known but his humour was 
based cm kindliness.’ He was 
practically alone today in see- 
ing laughter as being a sign of 
fellow-feeling for someone.” 
“He had a civilised breadth of 


allusion, with references 
which extended beyond foot- 
ball players and lager and 
bodily functions. He will be 
remembered as the complete 
man of comedy." 
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courage people to do business 
off the books. “Tougher en- 
forcement, if it implies mope 
check-ups on firms, merely 
Increases costs and discour- 
ages legitimate business." 

The danger Is that govern- 
ments could face a revenue 
shortfall. “There is a risk of a 
vicious ■ circle whenfty the 
loss of tax revenues forces 
governments to raise rates an 
collectable .taxes, which fur- 
ther increases the incentive 
to evade them.” 

New technology and global- 
isation make 11 easier for 
businesses to base themselves 

in cyberspace, outside the 
reach of any taxman. The In- 
ternet is becoming a global 
tax haven for retailers and 
consumers wanting to avoid 
national sales tax. 


Long-term trends in the 
economy are exacerbating the 
problem. The shift towards 
service sector jobs and self- 
employment is ip? king it eas- 
ier for workers to opt out of 
paying hi<wne tax. ’The fac- 
tory worker cannot escape; 
the consultant can,” says the 
Economist Globalisation will 
make it harder for the taxman 
to check Income sources. 

The Government announced 
a review erf the problem to 
July's Budget An Inland Reve- 
nue spokesman said they were 
keeping up with developments 
to electronic commerce, and 
{tented a crackdown would be 
counter-productive. ‘The ma- 
jority of law-abiding taxpayers, 
expect us to put resources Into 
making sure everyone pays 
the right taxes." 


Frank Muir ... half a 
century of writing 


Review 



New York City 


E LEVEN PM, New York. A 
night of Quentins. Quen- 
tin Crisp, the oldest, campest 
cowboy in America, is taking 
me to toe new Quentin Taran- 
tino movie. 

It’s a marriage made in, 
heaven. Quentin Crisp loves 
violence, smacks hislips 
every time a character is 
blown away. Quentin Taran- 
tino loves blowing people ■ 
away. 

We are celebrating Quentin 
Cs 89th birthday, so it’s appro- 
priate thathe is dressed to the 
nines: budded cowboy hat, 
matching belt, a floral cravat 
to die for, a smidgeon «rf or- 
ange lipstick, dash of purple 
eyeli ner, bl ue shirt ironed flat 
as a runway. 

It has been a long time since 
Quentin Crisp was a British 


eccentric, the subject ofThe 
Naked Civil Servant and tiie 
country's most famous homo- 
sexual. Seventeen years ago 
he caught a flight to New 
York, rented a bedsit, and, he 
says, discovered America was 
bow they promised in the 
movies. He became a very 
happy old man. 

Four years ago Tarantino 
directed Palp Fiction, which 
was received with awe and nu- 
merous awards. That made 
him a happy man, too. 

Tm a lfttle worried that 
Quentin (the elder) vriH not 
last the pace. He bustles his 
way to the front of the theatre, 
leaves me trailing, and grabs a 


Jackie Brown Is another 
crime caper, this time adapted 
from, a novel: Elmore Leon- 
ard’s Rum Punch. But Taran- 
tino has taken so many liber- 
ties, refashioned characters to 
such an extent that it becomes 

his story. The eponymous 
Jackie Brown, an air hostess 
facing up to an under- 
achieved middle age, is played 
sassfly by the former blaxplol- 
tation icon Pam Grier. 


Pulp fact: a tale of two Quentins 


plan to give 
Monet a late 
night gloss 

Continued from page l 

to stream in until 
10pm. Friends of the Academy 
might drop In from 10pm 
until around midnight. If they 
were up In town for dinner. 

And many foreign tourists 
are expected to visit the capi- 
tal specifically to see the 
exhibition. 

Shift workers are also ex- 
pected. and those hoping for a 
near-private view m ig h t turn 
up at unlikely hours. 

As visitors left the Victorian 
Fairy Painting exhibition yes- 
terday evening, the idea of ex- 
tending the opening hours was 
widely welcomed. Michael 
Taylor, 47, from. Leicester, said: 
*TT i am in t / nylon for a meet- 
ing and tope to csdxii an exM^ 
finn at the and erf the day. then 
6pm is early for closing.” 


Samuel L. Jackson reprises 
his Pulp Fiction rede — a dif- 
ferent name, but his hair and 

psyche are just as crazy. 

Robert De Niro slobs 
around as a flaccid, pea- 
brained criminal to great ef- 
fect. And Bridget Fonda wears 
cut-off shorts and cut-off T- 
shlrts for the boys. A great 
cast 

Jackie Brown evolves 
Blowly, as we are drawn into a 
scam involving cash to bags 
and triple or quadruple bluffs. 
Tarantino takes us through 
its intricacies again and 
again, and Inever quite get It, 
though Quentin explains just 
■what was going on on our way 

hfHTIfl 

People have unfeirly said 
that at two and a half hours the 
movie is way too long. Pulp 
Fiction was too long because it 
wasn’t about anything but 
bangs and blood. Jackie 
Brown, though, shows the 
wflndemerd has matured. 
He’s not so much Interested in 
guns this time as in mapping 
out the lines of disappoint- 
ment an the faces erf these 
fiified, small-time crooks. 
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European weather outlook 


Thera wlH be snow hi the noriti and aaad with raki in 
Uin south. Sams at the r^mmd snow Vffl to heavy 
especMy in southern and earitra! parts. It wB be 
mid In the south with highs of 3-6C {37-J3F) but 
tn north and east wU to sub zero. 


Swftxeftand; 


Earty sunshine but this wfll disappear as cloud 
increases to bring rain to most pats from the west. 
The rain wffl turn heavy In many parts with Untary 
winds. Highs 7-1 OC (4 5-50 F). 


Rain wlB sweep west across Franco. Hie rain will be 
heavy In many parts and be a ccompanied by 
strong winds In the north, bi the ter south there vrifl 
be some sunshine and the rain ws be mom show- 
er In nature hero. Hgte mainly 7-10C J45-5OT) but 
higher in the south. 

Sp* and Weat U B rt s 

Rain wB nxjva into the north-west earty. turning 
heavy at timaa, and this w9 eJowty eOge south 
aoose the region during the coursa w tha dqf. Tha 
rain wifi am more showery m nature as It crosses 
central Spain with southern raid eastern coasts 
staying dy aftheugh later becoming dbudy. ■ ~ ' 
vrtl ba Z0-22C (68-72R in the Costa’s but 
where tt wffl to cakter. 

IMk 


There Is the risk of showery rain fat aft parts (Siring 
the toy with thunders to rm possible In the far 
oouth. However, there wU also to some sunoWne 
wpecaiy In tha afternoon. Hghs 16-1 9C pi -660. 


TherawfflbeaiotofdotoareundandsoRiaahow- 
wy rain, locafly heavy and thundery. Htoa 15-18C 
I59-64FL 


Television and radio — Saturday 


BBC 1 


8jDQm Ftaah Goidon: Soaoa ScUara. BSD 
Nam and WbaOMr. azsciildnin's BBC: 
Tha AOnHumat Ihe Oettei Ftoes. 030 
Mo««y. MO ttpandar. 005 Cretan oia 
Mwnfeaar. S^OUib Now Admnhaw of 
Superman. HUG Lh« nod Kfcttu. 1.12 
WaaSwr. LIS QmndsiancL 8.15 f*wa end 
WMher. ftS5 Rxlonrt Nam and Sport 
080 Aw You Balng Srevad? TflOJkn 
DSrtdaon’* QanorUfcn Gam. &00 NoeTs 
Horn* Party. ALSO Tho Nadonel Lcttrey ' 
□nwr. aiOCosuafiy. 089 NROonal Urtnry 
Update. IOjOO RLM: Vow to KE. 11 JO 
numb m Sport. iug Malchcl SwDay. 
UOSlIisStard Up Strew. IAS FUE Death 
of a Schoatny. 2J0 Wtaagw. SjDO BBC 
News 24. 

BBC 2 


of Ito WbrtcL MS Sparta Round-Up. SOO 
NSMteto MracFMaw. 4TC Nb» 
4JJ5 Vfatt Businoss Rovkw. 4.16Spc*fa 
RaincPUp. *30 Ftam Or Own 
Oone^aonOMlLEflONaaiwtedt. &aDGtebd 
Budnaaa. &00 Itandv. JannmBtot 

The Movie Channel 


TtnihaDolySblm.MOBdtindtw 
WotaML tub Hand 12S0 B OkL &90 The 
Raddwd Flare Wendamd Fad Pto- SOO 
Jana CMdSupwabr. 7X0 Tha Mnost • 
FataBMUbBatoWorRm. 
1100 Under Oteh. i2S6k*note 
Cbeoertre. 2flbMdbto.3rtO RxboUwi 
S tn. 5.15 USB the QooseOoy. 

SKy Movies 


BflOam FUfe Mudreon a Honmmoon. 
9 l 30 RUft Mreder Mart Fbd. 11« OM8. 
1 100 FUtvYoas On: Independence. 122D 
Cate 21 . 1250 The WMbreed: The Wartto 
Qmateat Ocean Raoe. imTureknPak*. 
1JD Ara af the Year «Mi Bwiy Itoman. 
aifl RLM OMmairn Rdharev 4J5 ThB 
Sal*. sasOneMre and HP Dog. 8.10 
TOTP 2. OJB Darts: VWsrtd Qrampfci W j fcx 
7 j« News and Spat 8J» Tsar Bate The 
YUt&kiYeanL&SOVUhte the (tons Say. 
SLOO Great Compoorea. HU» Gene On. 
10L30 Cperatbn Good Ouyl 11JX) 
SuyuSai 1 LfiS Video Oarfes. 1Z4S Dsta: 
Wortd Chanretorah^. 1JS FEU: The Uwed 
Ona. ass Wfiadnr. 340 Cwaa. 

BBC Prime 


lAs&O 

7J30 The'Quru &S5 BBhormd Ihe King. 
WS M0iW Moroto Pomt Ftogrea. ttflD 
Sanaa md Sen*Bte 2A0 Sdnra. 4JB> Tha 
Haw Attartuaa of Hppl LongstecUrre EJOD 
I Fourer Ftangeo. 7^0 Sort* 
y. KLOOCty Hal. 1200 VWMi 
ttie Roto UO Dead Mwv 9X Under ffre 
PtanoL&tO These FxreBsft Ttangs. 

s^r Sports 


t 

7J0Oam WMd Naare. 7.23 Watt Wanner. 
730 Mretty. The MhoK Bunch. 7* 


Hi Qdnibua. lOJXi Drwtioc P4BI 
Mara. 1030 PetarSaafaiDatfs 
WadfHLSBRnadf Steady 
WaMWaaOw, nJOEastEnderaDmnttua. 


lAsto 

7JBO Ftawboarand JettM Woitt. 7 JO 
WWdof SaAre. BOO Sports Conto SLOO 
AreOUca O* Sfikt S30 Radng News. HUB 
HaWfie Backftoa 11 JO N& BaafeeBt*. 
OrUndo Magic rNew Yah Knfcfot too 

* y.aJOBaditoon: 

.atwCrtdcet AusBala 
. .IIJOFnareeESpwtol 
Prlnani Uga ijOOn^uWreiUpdelB. 
230 Footh* FA Op Sped*. 4JJ0 Foattet 
SpwMi Minis Uga. ftOo Ertreme Sport 
030 FOottMl: FUBKl MuidaL7JOO Ckne 

Eurosport 


1230 RolvSeateocfraGwdentre Week I 
■iprMrreadioct iSo Moy. £» Vms fi 
Boa aanTnaOnedai Una. asowoPd 


130 


WMOier.XSSMaiWiiar and AnbaL 4.10 ■■ 

ray VMbb'sAmazIrB Stay. 435 BtePtere 
SpacU^Qnregaradre*us.S3STop j^gjitoc 
of 0» Perea. 009 DrvwwPwanids of Mw&. ^ca.«30a 


lAMWEutahat 
aao Mtnoraport Odcar Rdy. 200 SM 


j School 7jOO Gootttoht 

li &*re&*vod7 


.730 Am You 


'.230 


SJUNotfsHoUM Party. SLOO . 

WorUVMMhar. MUD Bod Dwarf B. 1030 
FUnr VWwMa el».11J0StM0*ig3tara. 
1130 TOTP2. utlS Utw with Jo* 
Hoiand. i.w Weald Washer. 200 b Seeing 
Bflteinfl? 

BBC Wortd 


Race, taadsun Menu Wortd Ctp. i.is 
ShfciffMeirti w3d Cup OMSattn-Lhe. 
200 SM JlTOBltF Rrertoh Tournament 
4JJ0 NoTOIa Gon**iod SMTiff Wrti Cup. 
230 lea Hochay. 200 TOst tedoor Wfartj 
Cup. 230 MatU Ail* Taekwemto Wortd 
Chanrefanahkw. msOMUoaprets. 1130 
Bo ^jaJ OBrelWhai. tjOMolonttorta: 


Shy One 


730ren Naas. 730 Classic Adventure. 230 
Nows. 830 Haro Tafc 200 News. 030 
Vtaid FMaW97. loss riaws. lea® Rough 
Qdda k> the Americas. 11JX3 Naan. 1130 
Hoktey. 1200 News. 1230 Tire Week. 130 
I Nav& 13S Horizon. 200 Naws. 236 dam - 
Hw Paopte's Fwoaea. ZOO Mama. 330 


Fine at W Year. 400 Nun. 405 Row* 
Glida to Ore Amertcaa. 200 News. 630 
Hons Tdc. tun Nawsi 230 The CtattiM 
Show. 730 Nam 730 This week, aoo 
Nam 230 Wortd Rntow 27. 200 Nam 
OOSHortaoa 1030 Name. laaoWortcf 
FMW 27. 1UO News. 1130^ TtgQew. 
1200 Nam 1230 Wortd FMm%. 130 
Nam l3»Dlm - im Pnaiito Pitoasa. 
200 News Haadsrea Bid w&Brer. 236 
ftoudi Glide to Ore Amertaa 330 Nam 
3J0V**U RMlaw W. 400 Nam. 430 
|»«iak 630 Nam. UO This WBto 030 
Nam 230 Incia Butewas Report. 


lAatra 

830 Bunp fci Ifret^W. 230 WtaBAUasa. 

BmrVWa'BtoUM Qxmctim ’ S 
Wid VU»t Cowboys d Itoo Itoa. 1030 
Doiy md Ns FHende. 1130 Myseriou* 
Wend. 1230 Tha Yowre Inctorta Jeans 
Qmi4cta3. 130 WWFWnBK Lhe Wfcn. 
200 ^ miF Vtosttv Shrtgun-aoo Kuo 
Fu: Tire Legend aadnuea. 430 Star Trek, 
500 Trafc The Nod Gentrt* ; !. BOO 

Star Tialc Deep Skaca Nna. 730 
Adventism of smd. aoo Tkar The Epic 
AdHaittim 8m Bd(y ra vwtrelm Sturi 

1030 Cops L W30 Cop* 1 1130 liward 
OKfer. 1200 SJwnbtWteWy. 1230 Etta 
Ttna. 130 The Movia Show: 130 LAPX). 
200 careen On. 230 RavataOtm 330 Long 
Plajr. 

Naflonat Geographic 


92A-94JG W2 1 98 kHz [15141 
730am News aWtog. 7.10 Frtrrnta Today. 
730 Prayer tar Sid Dqr. 735 WMtrer.aSS 
Jodw. 2GB Weotmr. 1000 News. lOuOS 
Sport on 4. 1030 Boetann. 1130 Nam 
Loosa Ends. 1200 Nows; Agenda. 1230 
tateOw(renreinM.WMDnw 
8a*. «S Just a MretefltowSefsss.ua 
WMhar.230 Morn 210 Any OuMtans? 
235 SttopareFawc a at 330 News: Any 

ScfaiCTNow.amRfctoStAtoSnSaK. 

msss&sss sttzzz 

YmrBntng,7MUtofrm*OtorM 


200 Natore-s Weapons: ChenUBy of WW. 
aoo Nttnrt Weapons: Sl^*' damn. 
1030 VWrtLBa Adumuae VWadd at 
.1130 The - ' " 


SUrreUSO lea C8rrb. 130 Slmai ef to 
B art ons- 130 fiadi Ini' 

ChwnctaCML 

(JK Gold 


230TtwSiAarevl(U)SBk}OeBLll3S 
NdtoMUs.136 EasfirKWa. OSS Cm On 
_ .. l«rth«.a3oenini 


Tharee Lma CNvtna. 1039 Cteaafcs 
Km. ifiSOTantolto 1130 Nam IMS 
i3b« 9«^ Thsdra! KBu Susn 12.16 
Whotawr Hereenad to DdtoUw? 1230 
Stoa. lOOWJa. 130 Lata 9wy. Out 
fei-.s issrt. IAS Shlpptog Foocart. 200 As 
World Sendee. 

: Wortd Service 


s Nad. 730 ftadde Star. 830 
Her hot Mum. am Keeping Up 
teMMcei 420 FrenSi aid Soraws. 
WOOBangMc Hfeon. 1136 Pea MWton: 
Tha Sarfsa. 1230 Tire deck Dea Slow. 136 
Whoops Bagdad. 1^SKsBowMn.33s 
Shopping re raw. 

NBC SuperchanneJ 


SBC Wota Santo on ba leeched In 
Entonrt on MWS4S kHt JdKJrrt aid In 
Euepe « ON IteWb ftSISnfl 
Nowaday. 730 MertdWi ftorem 
230 Nm*. 215 Horn Ore WteeMea. 230 

■-930 

MMartwaaMSloa 
Nnrs/T036Wxtt Buslnes* FteMaw. TOLjd 
The Wortig. KMS Sports Rowf-Lb. TUtt 
NBKdtoL 1130 NcrtWmlW3.T200| 

Namde^mo^raMrara 

JoJfrGaod 

iNewdmaooNamgm^i 

«mN^4mspndBinitt^3afrem 
MS Sportsworid 530 648 arM Nam in 
Gwman. 030 News. 6dTWfi*nl 230 
From nr’OmContgpao dant. 730 
Neaudask. 730Suen»ki^^HH 
Nwtt BIM Weaway. 230 WharsNem 
WSTha Lah. 930 Nawshnur. -moo New! 
1005 Mtarid Budwas Revlmr. 10.15 Brttati 

Today. 1030 MtrtftaiUve. 1100 ■ 

Nawadeic 1130 HwettreWtatt Brel 


ItoWBtatot 

7to MSNBC itom am Tire McUreton 
: SOo Gurarre JouraL OODTeoi 3000. 


«m&nntoChrttoto.ia30WBnHtS 
cm 1030 T«eh S000L 1130 SwerSiopJ 
1230 Gator BMLNa. 330 WL Power 
Wade 430 Fhe Star Aduanrera 439&ropa 
afaCew. smite TUuLsao vp. eso 
Oasto Coustsu Tha Coustaoi OdwHy 
7301 Nrtttnai Geoptohlc^ TtoaWoviSrfMr 
fVredtaSm Union Sqm. 800 taler. 
1000 Tha Tonttta»wwflh Jay Law. 
iimsaud^MMytt^.WneuaoFa 
12m Got. 3JMV». X30 Travel Xoress. 


4J» Tho T-it 430 Mudo LMands. 530 

EmojUve Ufa^ytas. 530 TTrefSaL I 
Tmwl Xpress. 230 topkattan. 030 


.030 


Oiscovtay 


1 201 vVaSway. 230 WreTs N«v«. SOOSetuRtoy Strefc AnchrtWtari«s.sa] 

aa'aMsssa,. 



«30RtoreFtaret 1130 total 1200 

BteaeoSE 130 BeOeMdal. 230 Top 
Maorea. 230 Driura Paselom. 330 Cteoe: 


Television and radio — Sunday 


BBC 1 


215tm Mato oftha Dm- 230 Bmakfitot 
wUi Ftaat 1030 Tha Bg Queatto. 1046 
FWt U*t 11.12 See He«l llrtBStowy 
rt*wr-7he MdSrogor Sago. 1230 
O04retryRtol235Wlurer.13OThaNa2Jrt 
Watt.138 News. 200 Eoatendera. 335 
Tha CtolhH Show. 330 HU* BaOta of 
Ekkaki 2m Ardiqum Roaifehow. 24S News 
and Wetehar.^ 735 Reared Nam 7.10 
Songacf taba.-73SXntof tbaSumrer 
Vito 21 6 F2J4: The Rhor 1M2 1030 Iha 
Artreaaatofr i n nnito w a an d Weathy.^ 
1136 The Unique Dave Alov 1136 
Ckiwtm 12» Va Lakr Than Ydu IhMc. 
14IS nut Aitad Be Great 330 Weather. 
33S BBC Nam 24. 

BBC Z 


220am CHkfearfs BBC: Nntty.830 
Tetatotto aaiTTre Busy Wortd of Rtohred 
Screry. 246 Peter Rm ana the Pktot. 1210 
The (towAdvertuBs of Btadc Bento «3S 
Princoof ASartH. limitoRaatAdeankaia 
of Jonny Qubsl 1130 aanga HE. izoo 
Sweet VMay Htfli 1225 The Ovale Brown 
and Snoopy Strew. 1250 The 0 Zone. 1.1S 
The Stoesms. 200 Cartoon. 2TOFOM 
Angels retoi VM Ftorea. 3L45 RUM: Whte 
Hm 635 SM SUttv- 026 QBrts Wkatt 
Ctanretoratito. 730 The Merely annre. 

8.10 Htw» to Be a Fora^r snantay. ftOD 
FTLIUt AMtoto Fheneritoar. 1130HLM: 
TTw Fag. 1Z2S Derta: Wtortd Q taiuj i u i tt hp. 
1.15 H£jVt OaKnosa h Trtm 260 
WMhtr.236Ckm 

BBC Prime 


Eamaat 200 Nseohour. 1030 Nam 1035 
Write On. 1216 Britain TodM. 1030 Mate 
Ravtow. 1130 NowacJesltHSO Haain 
Mrttom. 1135 Sporta RouncKJp 1200 
Mom 1235 Sdvm^ Vtew. lifi Artytott. 
1225 Pop amt 1230 In Pnto of tod. 
130 Nawsdsek. 130 Sheet Story. 136 
Britten Today- 230 Nawsdeto 230 Rom 
Whm i Stand £45 Imcnis ol Britain. 330 
Namto.asOMartdhnratam. 430 Nows. 
445 WttaQn.415 sports HouncRlp. 430 
The WortCE. 530 Newsdesk. 230 Geppe 
Today. 230 Nowaday. 630 Beopa Today- 

Tbe Movie Channel 
I Asks 

7J30 Etemadha 830 Tha Three Worlds o< 
Gitarer. 1130 Tho Baart«cm 20000 
Fathoms. 130 Torn of Near Yortr. 330 The 
Tnto Rattan. 539 Back StoaL 730 
Frianefcat Last 030 Dead Man Mfeiitog. 
1130 tavtoer. Tha Rode. 1136 The Fttclc 
12Tha MovteShow. 135 Dolores 
CbKwme. 4.10 Mhsd Nuts. 930 Moontrek. 

Sky Moyiea 

I Aslra 

730 PubWUL 235 OM What a Lovely VWa. 
1130 Agatha ChrWkrt Murder In Three 
Ada. 1236 Jurmf 235 Rtttoi CUL 425 
i ChrtaHaT; Muidar h Three Acta 200 


730*o World Nam 720 Wortt WMhar. 
7»VttmtB^9taatreiiyJ*nl7jl6 
area. 2oo Mourner and Arab*. 215 Tha 
FlariyWId Show. 240 Dam Season. 236 
Bkre Rato SbedaL 226 awreo HE 
Omntaxs.^ toStoo of Ore pre*. ills 
RBtwSrjetxock'fl Gredming Vwefc 1030 
RnM Steady Cook. 1130 Wortd Woodier. 
1U25AI OttCures am and anal 1215 
Yaa,MMa*. 1Z4S Rotor Setemdria 
Gardening Week. 1.15 Roariy Steady Oook. 
136 Wray. 230 watm ao6 OtwW. 


ArtkW todahow. 730 Lom|oy- 830 
Gtafert S«iba. 020 Face to Faoa. 1030 To 
are Manor Bom. TO30 A QuKilfcre or 
AllJtouBan.^ 11JB3 Bongs of Ppata*. 1230 
Vismm+ta. 135 vwrawodfer. 130 
Putttog TTafntog to Work. 

BBC World 


630HBH 

OSOHmJTrtt. 


Racfio 4 


200 News. 


824243MHz; 198 ttte (151^ 

730am News Bidding. 7.10 SomMhing 
Uictastaod. 736 Weaciar. aoo Nawa‘210 
Suitor ftewa. 215 On Your Fam. 240 
Streto eaa JenrtVtorray. &SB Weetev. 
— iais 


Wtowve 1235 Smtaremel Jounw. 
1.16 Deaerthtaid DBCa. 138 Wmrar.ioo 
iTha Wortd TNa Vtoehnd 235 SNprtng 
Poraraat^ooGantoW QuqgftnTto 

230 Ctosfc Sadat 1 Vtor and Ftoaca 430u_ 
Pkk of ra Week. 216 How Music CanH 


Nam, 7.1S Bon toAal 
Oouch fltow satoT200 aSSSrtracI 
tado « The torse and hb Boy. 830 
awkw^r. 230 pj The MtoJiBI Hsttry 


.730 God on Ore 


ssesaaffiaraiagra,. 

SwneotoUndaxtood. 13o Nam uo 
Beb on SCittay. 130 Tire Lata Story: Fm$s> 

^-jaSto^ShrotogForecm 
BBC WPrtd Sarvte« 


BBC VWtt Saniceon teiactaed In 

ae^ainawHOb 

730am Newto.730 In Ptahsof God 
200 Now. awLitertrem Atrerica. 530 A 
JcSy Good Brew. 230 Nam 2W Pan tor 
Tbourf*. 215 Shorrstoiy. 230 Tha 

KOONam 1005 
Write On. laiSFrom Ou Om 


SS2M 0 
hKBS8MSS8& a l 

245 Lotto- fewn America. 430 tom 435 ■ 




KbsMa Goodbye. 230 Junto 1030 Bad 
of Roses. UUnTanareim 140 Friday. 216 
Suaidoue Agenda. 456 The 


Shy Spoils 


lAska 

730 Rugby Itolpn Updm 830 BadnHorr 

Tan Masrera.t030Ftegby Union 

130 Got: Andereen ( 


FPotbal - 

Soctti Africa. 130 FocXbat: i 
U ga. 200 Fad Ore Spadefc ( 
Mareheto Uid. 430 Ckrea 

B w os p ort 


iFWmaa 


Wbridtovtav IB. HUB Nam 1035 Dbsre 
iTh afrepito jhPrincam 1130 Nam 1130 
TtwCMresShm. 1239 News. 1230 Ftad 
Trtc. 130 Nam 135 Routt Gu* to ore 
American. SOD tows. London. 

230 Nws. 330 Fkldw. 430 News. 435 
Horizon. 630 tom MO Kan**. 030 
Nam uo Tire Goar. 7J» NWS. 735 

Atoftom. 1230 Wortd Nam 
Wortd Business Report and 24 Horn. 130 
Wortd Heartnee. 105 USA Direct U30 Top 
Gear. 200 Wortd News. WMd Burtrero 


230 Me* Rmy. 200 SM Jumping: Fov 
Ms Tounamart. 1030 Sking: Man’S Watt 
)SMom -Live. 1130 CrassCaurirv 
Quo. 1245 &hflna 130 SM 
S*te4jOOSflfcg: 

_ Itoure The Werid Raca. 200 
Onsp-Couiwy SMhg: Wortd CLp. 200 SW 
■ttfiytog: Fou 1 Hfa Taunamut. 230 FTqiib 
S taring: Art on Ice. 230 Bcnire. 1230 
Motariborta: Dakar FHy. IIJMFootbat 
GBtatta's VfaM OtoDtean Team. 1230 
Soarre: wrecmndRura Tha W&rld Race. 
130 Dakar FUy. 130Ctosa 

Shy One 

I ASM 

730 Hou-d Power. 230 UMtotoa 230 
Wga-AA«gfe 030 Tattooed Toona^j Aian 



1130 Mysterious UvkL 1230 Young 

130 Dreom Tam. 
200WWF VWedtag: Sureraas. aoo Murn 
FwThBLTOire ICDrthues. 430 Star Treta 
Tha Natt Genetout 200 
greTWc Deep 3pac» Una. 730 Tha 

SUSS? «U»1hBXFles. 1130 
ThoX Rea. 1230 Forever KntohL 130 
Jkrim^&t30 LAPJJ. 230M&nhuitor. 330 

national Geographic 

I Asm 

SSgKBSffiSf- 

Lfrtnes. 1130 Nrtudk Warewns 
Drs-w: p U&s. 1230 loufllit 130 

Voyager. 

UK Gold 


S30 The (Ut Pantoar. 210 Thi Orreto 

um 2« Ch Nd ra S^wi Rro^a. 23D 
RpomrtBw Boocm. l55ff^ tHK^ 

wfcaaasag 

Blabcaddar B. W30 Betwrean tha Unas. 
IIJ KTheY omg Ores. 1130 Bottom. 1230 

TtreParaasBCto-iasRwtQMato 

gtoF 220 Suitors, ais Shcpp^ « 


NBC Supc 


lAafaaCurebai 

aOO Hcw rf Power. ftQQ Hero and Ggrtor 

GatotobytoYto 1039 Ham and 
Gadart Omparw rfArtrob. 1130 f 


sasssaTStfiaar 

S«btesar 

gsmgasdfa 

^aatsEassss. 

^Ticto200VP.53DMcLaugr)ln 

Gap. 

Dtecovany 

IMaHriot 

530 W rings. 23 0 Sctoncericnlfara : Tfcrefc. 
730to ffWra a oo Tha Quag. 230 Ghoa- 
Jrer*ra 200 Uttmase GUda: Boas. 1030 
Egg ****- l lJW D a w am-TTwIcaBaar. 
J230Mericsl □rtedkm 1!3DMedkaa 
Detectfim. 130 Jisto Rea. 230 
AdMNuoa of Ore Quest aoo Ckm 


«/ 








The Guardian Saturday January 3 1998 

Nine 
days 
when 
everyone 
was out 
of joint 


Rory Carroll on a meeting in a 
south London pub -and how it 
left a whiff of singed credibility 


B arely enough to 
make 10 joints, the 
little lump of black 
resin that changed 
hands in a dapham 
pub has Induced amazing 
reactions. 

Almost everyone who has 
come Into contact, however 
indirectly, has displayed evi- 
dence of mood swings. Im- 
paired judgment and a de- 
tachment from reality. 

The telltale whiff of some- 
thing burning now hangs 
over the Attorney General, 
lawyers, police — and Jack 
Straw. 

The smell is of singed 
credibility. 

What started life as a tip-off 
that a 17-year-old boy was al- 
legedly selling cannabis has 
mutated Into something 
unprecedented. 

The crisis swirling around 
the Government raises allega- 
tions of a wayward drugs pol- 
icy, ministerial incompe- 
tence. political Interference 
in the legal process, spectacu- 
larly bad news management, 
and judicial intolerance of In- 
vestigative journalism. 

It did not have to be like 
this. A tabloid sting on a min- 
ister’s son was almost bound 
to be followed up during the 
Christmas news lull, but the 
story could easily have died 
last week, consigned to media 
gossip and deemed too pif- 
fling for further coverage. 

Instead, as if plotted by a 
storyteller who had inhaled 
too deeply, the Mirror’s 
splash turned into an improb- 
able saga which today’s head- 
lines indicate is Ear from 
over. 

Dawn Alford, the Mirror 
reporter who broke the story. 



could not have guessed the 
consequences when, she 
worked her way towards a 
group of teenagers in the Cor- 
net pub In Lavender Gardens, 
Clapham, south London, on 
December 20. 

Tipped off by phone that a 
famous parent’s son was ped- 
dling cannabis, Ms Alford, 
aged 30. arranged to buy £10 
worth from WlOaim Straw, 
son of the Home Secretary. 

William Straw allegedly left 
for 10 minutes and returned 
to hand over 1.92 grammes of [ 
the Class B drug in a clear 
plastic bag, caning it “good, 
strong hash”. 

Ms Alford, in time-hon- 
oured rtraiia fashion, maria 
her excuses and left, passing 
on the drug 12 hours later to a 
forensic laboratory. 

Informed of the sting by 
Piers Morgan, the Mirror’s 
edito r, Mr Straw escorted 
William to Kennington police 
station, where he made a 
statement on December 22. 

Two days later, on Christ- 
mas Eve, the Mirror splashed 
the story over five pages but 
did not name Mr Straw to 
avoid Identifying William, 
who the same day learned he 
had won a place at Oxford 
University to study politics, 
philosophy and economics. 

Unsure whether this consti- 
tuted entrapment or valid in- 
vestigative journalism, the 
media nevertheless followed 
up. Mr Straw was not named 
but strong hints were given, 
and, in some cases, his photo- 
graph was placed near the 
articles. 

There the story might have 
rested, mopped up by every 
paper and with nowhere else 
to go until, or if William was 


Scottish newspapers revealed the minister’s identity yesterday morning. Later in the day came the crucial ffighConrt hearing photograph: m^rdombcleoc 


charged or cautioned. Cue the 
police, who on December 29 
arrested Ms Alford for posses- 
sion of cannabis after she 
went voluntarily to be inter- 
viewed at Kennington police 
station. 

Unprecedented, said law- 
yers and journalists. Outra- 
geous, said Mr Morgan, add- 
ing that political pressure 
may have been brought to 
bear. Opposition MPs became 
more vocal in expressing 
concern. 

Balled until February for 
the suspected crime of pos- 
sessing the cannabis for 12 


hours before passing it on tb 
the laboratory, Ms Alford was 
witnessing her scoop grow 
extra legs and start to gallop.-' 

Just how East became clear 
the following day when John 
Morris, the Attorney General, 
obtained a High Court injunc- 
tion banning the Sun news- 
paper from naming Mr Straw. 

The order was granted at 
620pm. near the deadline for 
the first edition but in time 
for Conservative MPs to ask 
whether the case was being 
affected by the involvement of 
the minister. 

Mr Straw, it was reported. 


wanted to 'be named So end. 
the speculation, but under the 
Children and Young Persons 
Act 1933 he felt obliged to 
remain quiet and preserve 
William's anonymity. 

Not so, said some lawyers, 
who argued the act did not 
make dear whether the legal 
proceedings which granted 
anonymity began with arrest, 
charges or court appearance. 

The Attorney General, sup- 
ported by the judge, was in no 
doubt that naming the boy 
would Interfere with the 
course of justice. 

Int ensifying media and po- 


litical pressure ' to end the 
fence prompted the minister 
to give anonymous Interviews 
to two tabloid newspaper 
editors. 

He said; “1 want to talk 
about this in public. jB^dJ 
reveal my Identity btrtl ha 1 ® 
been told I can’t 
“Lawyers have said 1 don’t 
have any choice. I'm not in 
any doubt about that 
“This is obviously very 
frustrating because I am not 
the sort of person who nor- 
mally avoids confronting 
issues like this publicly.” 
Perhaps he should have 


spftiken. instead to French or 
Irish newspapers, which real- 
ised English law could not 
stop them publishing his 
name. 

, ^Alerted to the jurisdiction 
jfoyifK of the act, a number of 
'Scottish newspapers and in- 
dependent radio stations yes- 
terday followed suit, though 
no copies of the Scottish Daily 
Mall, Daily Record and Scots- 
man were sold south of the 
border. 

The Scotsman said it took 
the decision “to end the farce 
that was East becoming a dis- 
grace to our public life, our 


NEWS 3 

IIP CRISIS . _ 

Jjecembcrll: A caller toBfir- 

ror reporter Dawn Alford 


December 13: Witha col- 
league. she goes toa pub In 
dapham, south London. 
Minutes later, 17 -year-old 
William Straw appears. 

They talk to him, pretend- 
ing to be trainee estate 

agents. The conversation 
turns to drugs and raves. 
Joined by three friends,_WIl-_ 
Ham allegedly bf 
about cannabis. 

He allegedly offers to get 
Ms Alford £1 0 worth of can- 
nabis from a friend. 

* Ten minutes later, Ms Al- 
ford goes outside with Wil- 
liam and he allegedly bands 
over a plastic bag, saying it 
Is “good, strong bash”. He 
gives Ms Alford his father’s 
home phone number- She 
goes home with the drug 
and William allegedly takes 
£ 10 . 

December 15: A test for the 
Mirror confirms the sub- 
stance Is 122 g of cannabis 
resin. 

December 20: The Mirror’s 
editor. Piers Morgan, calls 
Jack Straw, who says he 
plans to confront his son. 

December 22: Mr Straw ac- 
companies his son to Ken- 
nington police station and 
asks to make a statement. 
William voluntarily tells 
officers of the incident and 
te arrested in connection 
with the suspected supply of 
cannabis before being 
released on police ball. 

December 24: The Mirror 
breaks the story, not nam- 
ing Mr Straw or his son. 

December 29: Ms Alford is 

arrested after voluntarily go- 
ing to police to hand over the 
drag and make a statement. 

December 30: The Sun 
threatens to name Mr Straw 
but the Attorney General. 
John Morris, Is granted a 
High Court injunction. 

January 1 1998: Mr Straw 
tells the Sun’s editin’, Stuart 
Higgins, he wants to be 
named but has been told 
that would break the law. 
Foreign papers name him. 

January 2: Scottish news- 
papers and independent 
radio stations name Mr 
Straw as they are exempt 
from the injunction. The At- 
torney General returns to 
the High Court after the 
Son says it is appealing 
| against the gag. 

freedom of speech and our 
democracy”. 

-• As lawyers for the Sun and 
the -Attorney General yester- 
day slugged it out In the High 
Court, police and legal 
sources suggested that the al- 
iened offence at the centre of 
the political drama was too 
minor to merit a charge. Wil- 
liam Straw would be cau- 
tioned Instead- 
The lump of cannabis resin 
remains in a police labora- 
tory, unsmoked but still dem- 
onstrating a potency not nor- 
mally purchased for as little 
as £10. 


Newspaper editors hail victory for common sense 


REACTION: 

Widespread 
support for 
way Straw 
handled crisis 


Rory Carroll 


P IERS MORGAN of the 
Mirror last night led 
newspaper editors in 
welcoming the end of 
"the nonsense" which pre- 
vented Jack Straw being 
named as the minister wbose 
son Is accused of drug dealing. 

“I'm relieved that all the 
nonsense is over. Everybody 
realised it couldn't go on. It 
made a lot of our institutions 
look very foolish, In particu- 
lar the Government, the min- 
ister, the Attorney General 
and the police. 

"The press has been vindi- 
cated. We’re doing what we're 


supposed to be trying to do — 
reveal the news. 

“This absurd saga is not 
finished. We still have a 
reporter under arrest We’ll 
have a lot more to say when 
It’s all over.” 

He strongly denied that his 
newspaper’s actions consti- 
tuted entrapment. "We were 
acting on information that 
the Home Secretary’s son was 
possibly dealing drugs. Any 
question of entrapment is 
felse. You can’t entrap people 
like that they’re either into it 
or they're not. 

“I told Mr Straw that we’d 
only publish the story if he 
took it into the public domain 
which is what he did, rather 
courageously, when he went 
to the police station.” 

Ian McKerron. deputy edi- 
tor of the Scottish Dally Mall, 
said: “It is a victory for com- 
mon sense, freedom of the 
press, and the public’s right 
to know. 

“As well as that, it must be a 
welcome relief for Mr Straw, 
who has made it clear he did 



Piers Morgan: Mirror ‘will 
have lot more to say' 

not want to be shackled by the 
Jaw protecting his identity.” 
Martin Clarke, the editor of 
the Scotsman, said hundreds 
of English people bad “be- 
sieged” the newspaper's 
switchboard yesterday asking 
about the minister's Identity, 


Brian Mawhinney: no call 
for Straw’s resignation 

only to be told: "Sorry, we 
can’t teU you — you live in 
En glan d." 

“I am very pleased that 
common sense has prevailed 
and that they have as much 
information ... as Scottish 
people,” he said. 


Mr Straw received strong 
backing from senior police of- 
ficers. Chief Superintendent 
Brian Mackenzie applauded 
his “great courage*’. 

He said the matter had been 
blown out of all proportion. *T 
am quite sure he has the sup- 
port of most right-thinking 
people in this country. We 
continue to have fun confi- 
dence in Jack Straw as Home 
Secretary.” 

Mr Mackenzie, who is pres- 
ident of the Police Superin- 
tendents' association, said his 
initial reaction to the story 
was. he suspected, like that of 
many parents: “There but for 
the grace of God . . 

No parent could be their 
“children’s keepers” 24 hours 

a day , he said , ad ding that 

when he headed a drug squad 
he had often been surprised at 
how many young people in- 
volved in drugs came from 
“excellent families’*. 

Sir Brian Mawhinney, the 
shadow home secretary, said 
last night his sympathy was 
with the Straws and that “on 


Dog days for a disciple of discipline 


PROFILE: 

Zero tolerance 
of council 
house star who 
rose to top 


David Heneko 
We stmi n s ter C o rrespondent 


J ACK Straw, the former 
radical student leader 
turned tough talking 
lome Secretary, has every 
■eason to be embarrassed by 
he soft drug dealing escapade 
>f his son, William. 

For the last four years he 
ibs berated parents for fail- 
ng to discipline their unruly 
rhCdren. called for curfews 
or young tearaways, and 
nken a consistently strong 


line against the legalisation of 
cannabis. 

He has made tackling 
youth crime — and parents 
who will not take responsi- 
bility for their youngsters’ 
criminal behaviour — his 
personal political crusade and 
the centrepiece of his flagship 
Crime and Disorder Bill 
And he was the man chosen 
by the Prime Minister to 
chair the Government’s min- 
isterial group on the family 
and parenting. 

For many old-style Labour 
activists, Mr Straw’s hardline 
approach has represented 
much of what they distrust 
about New Labour. 

His advocacy of “zero toler- 
ance" towards “aggressive 
beggars, win os and squeegee 
merchants" was condemned 
by many on the left 
Nevertheless, party strate- 
gists believe his willingness 
in the run-up to the General 


Election to go head-to-head 
with the then home secretary. 
Michael Howard, on an issue 
Labour had traditionally 
abandoned to the Tories, was 
crucial to their victory. 

As for Mr Straw, he Is con- 
vinced that his policies strike 
a ready chord among resi- 
dents of rundown council es- 
tates. beset by vandalism, 
graffiti, drug dealers and 
petty crime. 

John Whitaker Straw was 
bom on April 3, 1946. one of 
five children brought up by a 
single mother on a counc [Tes- 
tate in Brentwood, Essex. He 
attended Brentwood School 
and by the age of 14 he had 10 
GCE O-levels. 

He was on the first Alder- 
maston ban-the-bomb march 
In April 1959 at the age <rf 12. 
And he was only 13 when he 
made his first political 
speech, at a Labour candi- 
date's adoption meeting. 


He joined the Labour Party 
at 15, and within eight years, 
in 1969, he was elected the 
first Lettish president of the 
National Union of Students. 
Even in the liberal 1960s, 
while pressing for the NUS to 
become “respected rather 
than respectable" he was 
a gains t le galisin g cannabis. 

Later he went to the Inns of 
Court School erf Law, and In 
the 1970s practised as a crimi- 
nal barrister. This activated 
his passion for justice, his ha- 
tred for injustice — and 
brought him Into regular con- 
flict with Lord Irvine, the 
present Lord Chancellor. 

He became personal adviser 
to the then social services sec- 
retary, Barbara Castle, wbo 
brought in the State Earnings 
Related Pensions Scheme 
which Labour may now abol- 
ish and to the then environ- 
ment secretary, Peter Sbore. 

He entered Parliament in 


1979. successor to Barbara 
Castle as MP for Blackburn. 
She predicted, from the mo- 
ment they met that he would 
one day become a cabinet 
minister. 

His political acumen was 
quickly detected. Within a 
year be was a firontbeneh 
spokesman on Treasury and 
Economic Affairs and after 
that on the Environment 

Later, as a member of the 
shadow cabinet, he covered 
education, environment and 
finally, until the 1997 General 
Election, he was shadow 
home secretary. 

He was promoted by Tony 
Blair after he hacked Him for 
the leadership and. shares 
many of his beliefs on law 
and order. Unlike Mr Blair, 
he sent his children to a non- 
selectlve comprehensive, 
Pimlico School in Westmin- 
ster. He is strongly in favour 
of state education. 


the basis of what is presently 
known, I have no inclination 
to call for the Home Secre- 
tary's resignation”. 

However, Sir Brian, who 
welcomed the naming of Mr 
Straw, said it was up to the 
Home Secretary to decide if 
his authority had been “irrep- 
arably damaged”. 

Paul Flynn, a Labour MP 
who has campaigned for the 
decriminal is at ion of soft 
drugs, expressed sympathy 
for Mr Straw's family but said 


the episode had been damag- 
ing to the Home Secretary. 

“1 believe it is damaging be- 
cause I think it is dangerous to 
put yourself on a pedestal. 
There will be some transitory, 
political damage from this, 
rather like the ‘back-to-basics’ 
posture of the Conservatives.” 

Conservative Nigel Evans, 
the vice-chairman of the Par- 
liamentary Drugs Misuse 
Group, said: “The revelation 
that it was the Home Secre- 
tary’s son who was allegedly 


d eal i n g in cannabis must not 
be allowed to deflect the Gov- 
ernment away from their 
rigid stand against the de- 
crimlnallsation or legalisa- 
tion of drugs. 

"If anything, this sad epi- 
sode demonstrates that drugs 
can affect all families, irrespec- 
tive of rank or and the 
fight against drugs should now 
be stepped up with a greater 
em p h asis on educating young 
people in schools about the 
evDs of drug taking.” 
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Mo Mowlam, the Northern Ireland Secretary, is underpressure to salvage the peace process photograph: wssroncow^i. 


Imploding loyalists risk Ulster peace 


John MntSn 

Ireland Correspondent 


A LEC KERR, a Loy- 
alist Volunteer 
Force prisoner, sat 
in the neat kitchen 
of bis Portadown 
house, sipping tea from a mug 
with a teddy bear on iL Loya- 
lists was fragmented as never 
before, he said. Northern Ire; 
land was facing the most cnfi- 
cal two or three months in its 
history. 

' After 10 days’ Christmas par 
rale,, Kerr, aged 36, was back 
on H-block 6 at the Maze yes- 
terday, home to 26 LVF pris- 
oners now after the murder of 
their leader, Billy Wright, 
seven days ago. He is due for 
release next month, and al- 
ready graffiti on the national- 
ist Garvagh Road proclaim he 
will be the next victim. 

Kerr's analysis, delivered 
hours after Wright’s death, is 
spot on. A chasm has opened 
up In loyalism, with splits be- 
tween and within organisa- 
tions, both paramilitar y and 
political. One key feature is a 


geographical rift, with Bel- 
fast, home to most of the loy- 
alist leadership, seen as out of 
touch with other areas. 

As well as strife, there are 
now ad hoc links across some 
divides. Wednesday's murder 
of Eddie Treanor in north Bel- 
fast is regarded by detectives 
as an example of Ulster De- 
fence Association and LVF co- 
operation. 

Taken together, it means. 
tha t a unified loyalist ap- 
proach Is gone. The outlook 
for the throe-year-old cease- 
fire and for continuing partic- 
ipation at the Stormont talks 
has never looked more 
gloomy. 

Before the Irish National 
Liberation Army shot Wright 
dead, the peace process was 
already in crisis. Loyalists 
were increasingly seeing the 
negotiations dominated by a 
repu b lican agenda. Any gov- 
ernment concessions — on 
prisoners, on troop reduc- 
tions. on parades — seemed to 
be going Sinn Fein's way. 

The political leaders of the 
loyalist parties bad been 
warning Mo Mowlam, Secre- 


The LVF, which 
believes 
sectarian 
killings helped 
force the IRA to 
seek a solution, 
has brought a 
fundamentalist 
ap proach 


tary of State for Northern Ire- 
land. for weeks of the impend- 
ing problems. Wright’s mur- 
der then concentrated minds 
and has served to strengthen 
disenchantment, particularly 
among prisoners. The most 
vital constituency, they will 
vote this weekend on whether 
to withdraw hacking for the 
Shumont process. 

Wright's support for the 
loyalist ceasefire of 1994 evap- 



orated when the IRA returned 
to violence with the Canary 
Wharf bomb in February 
1996. The Belfast leadership of 
the Ulster Volunteer Force 
placed him under sentence of 
dpath and disbanded his mid- 
Ulster brigade. 

There is now a growing 
feeling within all loyalist 
groups that Wright, who 
formed the LVF In August 
1996, was correct when he 


claimed that any peace pro- 
cess would favour 
republicans. 

The LVF, which believes 
sectarian killings ordered by 
Wright in the early 1990s 
helped force the IRA to seek a 
solution, has brought a funda- 
mentalist approach, and it 
pursues that with an evan- 
gelical zeaL 

Without any government 
initiative, leaders of other 


The murder of 
Eddie Treanor 
in the Clifton 
Tavern 0eft) is 
regarded by 
detectives as 
an example of 
paramilitary 
co-operation 


loyalist organisations are 
finding it difficult to counter 
the LVF’s stance. It claims it 
is opposed neither to peace 
nor to arrangements with the 
Irish government, hut be- 
lieves the price Is too steep 
under the present process, 
which it believes will pave 
the way for a united Ireland 
in 15 years if unc h a ll e ng ed. 

The Progressive Unionist 
Fatty, linked to the Ulster 


Volunteer Force, Is having a 
torrid time. Even its leaders 
seem split Bifly Hutchinson 
was quick to suggest one of 
the loyalist paramilitary 
groups on ceasefire was In- 
volved In Mr ‘manor’s mur- 
der. David Ervine snatched at 
the LVF cJaim of responsi- 
bility Jn. an effort to draw a 
line under the affeir. 

To what extent the loyalist 
political parties can speak for 
the paramilitaries is in doubt 
too. Gary McMlchael, leader 
of the Ulster Democratic 
Party, dose to the Ulster De- 
fence Association and the Ul- 
ster Freedom Fighters, could 
not see the logic In specula- 
tion linking the UDA/UFF to 
Mr manor’s killing. 

But the car used in the 
attack was hijacked In its 
heartland of the lower Sban- 
kffi, and dumped there; the 
UDA/UFF salt a number of 
floral tributes to Wright’s fu- 
neral cm* Tuesday; and its 
leaders also placed tributes in 
newspapers. 

The UVF, meanwhile, has 
made attempts this week to I 
heal the differences with the ! 


LVF. A delegation Is under- 
stood to have travelled to 
Portadown. but was sent 
away, its death threats, both 
on Wright and Kerr, will not 
easily be forgiven. 

In all of this, the breakdown 
In October of the Combined 
Loyalist Military Command 
takes cm a flesh significance. 
An umbrella body of UDA, 
UFF and UDA ccmunahders, it 
acted as a break on hot-hea- 
dedness and as a forum for 
settling disagreements. It 
called the 1994 ceasefire, but 
was wound up as turf ten- 
sions simmered beneath the 
surfece in Belfast. 

As for as the loyalist politi- 
cal parties go, both Ervine 
and McMlchael have fought 
to keep paramilitaries on 
board. The Government has 
denied them even a fig-leaf, 
and their comments yester- 
day sounded like those of men 
hoping for one last chance a 
week on Monday, when the 
talks reconvene. 

They might get it but only 
if there is no more violence in 
the next nine days. It seems a 
forlorn hope. 






Gale accident kills baby and parents-in-law 

Gales continue 
as storms sweep 
through Britain 


Ruaridh WcoU 

B ritain is being 

warned to brace it- 
self for another boat 
of horrific weather 
as storms continued to blast 
the country yesterday, caus- 
ing extensive damage and 
shattering at least one family. 

Middle and northern Eng- 
land are expected to take the 
brunt of today’s bad weather, 
but southern England will be 
bit again tomorrow. 

The Environment Agency 
issued 25 flood warnings 
across Kent and Sussex. 
"There could be gusts up to 
8Smph in the middle part of 
the country," a spokesman 
for the National Weather Cen- 
tre said. 

’"There are a series of de- 
pressions moving In and it 
looks as if southern England 
will be hit again tomorrow. 
It’s not over yet" 

Yesterday a woman lay In- 
jured In Cheltenham General 
HospitaL She had not yet 
been told that her baby and 
her husband's parents had 
.been killed when the car she 
had been in crashed In what 
die police described as "ap- 
palling weather". 

The woman, named only as 
Helen, was hurt when the 
family's car hit an oncoming 
car near Prince Charles's 
Rlghgrove home in Glouces- 
tershire late on New Year’s 



Day. 

Her 60- year -old father-in- 
law, Mike Crew, had been 
driving in a 70mph gale when 
tho war lilt g. par coming the 
other way. 

Mr Crew’s wife, Jean, was 
killed instantly. Emergency 
crews cut the other three out 
of the car and rushed them to 
hospital but hospital staff 
could do nothing to save Mr 
Crew or baby Francesca. 

“We are devastated. We 
have lost everyo n e,” said Mr 


f A series of 
depressions are 
moving in and it 
looks as if southern 
England will be hit 
again tomorrow* 

Crew’s brother, Kenny. "To 
celebrate New Year with all 
the family together, then to 
: have this happen, is a 
1 nightmare." 

Many roads across the 
South were flooded and mo- 
torway drivers were warned 
to watch out for surface water 
on the motorways. 

The Old Severn Crossing 
was closed, while the QJB2 
bridge at Dartford was shut 
for five hours, forcing traffic 


into the tunnels. 

Off the south coast of 
Devon, an unladen 22,000 ton 
chemical tanker, the Santa 
Anna, was blown aground in 
the heavy winds. 

A tug managed to free the 
ship in 16 minutes; although 
the weather was too bad for 
divers to check the hufl. 

Two drivers had a narrow 
escape near Carnaby in East 
Yorkshire when a car hit a 
fallen branch and veered on 
to the opposite carriageway. 
The car hit another coming 
the other way, which was in 
turn hit by a third. One 
driver was taken to hospital 
with serious, but not life 
threatening, injuries. 

Thousands of people found 
their electricity was cut off as 
Galling trees brought down 
power .lines. Two hundred 
homes were cut off in Wales, 

mainly nn Aw glpw ay 

Southern Electric said 
nearly 3,000 customers lost 
power in Hampshire, Berk- 
shire and Wiltshire. 

The only positive side of the 
bad weather is that the rain is 
calming the worst fears about 
droughts in the summer. 

A spokesman for the Envi- 
ronment Agency said: “Heavy 
rain at this time of year is 
ideal because it goes straight 
into the underground 
reserves and isn't lost 
through evaporation in hot 

sunshine, or soaked up by 
thirsty plants." 


Extradition case 
goes to Straw 


; — — around the time of the attack. 

nory Catron which damaged buildings hut 

caused no casualties. 

R OISIN McAllskey’s Nicholas Evans, the Bow 
legal stalemate was bro- Street stipendiary magistrate, 
ken yesterday when granted Miss McAliskey bail 
she was committed for extra- on condition that she resides 
dition to Germany to face IRA 24 hours a day at Maudsfey 
bombing charges. Hospital’s mother-an d-b aby 

The ruling at Bow Street unit, where she has st ayed 
magistrates court, London, since giving birth to a daugh- 
clears the way for Jack Straw, ter seven months ago. 
the Home Secretary, to decide Miss McAliskey must also 
whether Miss McAliskey, consent to all future medical 
aged 26, should be extradited, and psychiatric reports and 
Campaigners said they deposit a £95,000 security 
feared Mr Straw would Ignore with solicitors, 
evidence of her innocence An addtHnnal mm of of 
and “sacrifice" her to appease £100,000 must be taken In five 
Northern Ireland loyalists sureties, including £30,000 
angered over concessions to from Jeremy Hardy, the 
nationalists. broadcaster and Guardian 

Miss McAliskey. wanted by columnist. 

German authorities as an al- Mr Hardy, speaking after 
Leged member of an IRA unit yesterday’s hearing, said: 
that mortar-bombed a British “We fear that the Govem- 
Army barracks in Osnahrflck merit is so desperate to please 
in June 1996, was arrested at loyalists that they win use 
her home in Coalisland, Co Raisin as a sacrifice. 1 am not 
Tyrone, 14 months ago. optimistic, but Mr Straw has 

Supporters say there Is a evidence that Roisln Is unwell 
mass of documentary and wit- and evidence that she is 
ness evidence confirming her innocent,” 
presence in Northern Ireland Miss McAliskey’s mother, 

former Mid-Ulster MP Berna- 
dette McAliskey, said: “1 
wouldn't like to convict Mr 
Straw of political cowardice 
in advance of his decision.” 
The referral to the Home 
Secretary has been delayed 
for over a year because Miss 
McAliskey’s lawyers said psy- 
chiatrists considered her 
medically unfit to appear. 

German authorities; who 
have not charged Miss McA- 
liskey, claim witnesses identi- 
fied her from photographs 
and that two of her finger- 
prints were found on packag- 
ing at a cottage where the 
mortars were prepared. 

Jammy Hardys Not 11 m thmi 
Roisin McAliskey: Court to show bow tooyh yon art, 

ends extradition stalemate Jack; nm Week, pao« io 



Short best known 
for stance on nudes 

David Hencke on a cabinet minister who is 
trying to eliminate world poverty but is better 
remembered for a very different campaign 

g ‘When you 
get a 
politician 
who gives 
you a straight 
answer then 
surely that 
should be 

women see ms snort — I ■ 

who describes herself as a Clare Short . - - praised for c *rr lc * uucu 


T HE cabinet minister 
dare Short Is still 
better known among 
men as the woman 
who tried to ban Page 
Three nudes in the Sun than 
her rule In aiming to elimi- 
nate world poverty, according 
to the latest gn w r n mum t fhmc 1 
gjfOUp ftnriiiig s. 

The International Develop- 
ment Secretary Is highly 
praised among men and 
women for her honesty and 
bluntness in a survey of more 
than 1,000 members of the 
general public conducted for 
the Government 
Women see Ms Short — 
who describes herself as a 
“conviction politician" — as a 
good spokeswoman for her 
sex. honest and someone who 
honestly believes what she 
says. 

Men describe her as blunt, 
to the point and honest. 
Women criticise her for , 
speaking before she thinks, 
being too honest, and a mili- 
tant. Men also say she rubs 
people up tiie wrong way and 
describe her as a feminist 
who tried ban Page Three. 

General reaction was 
favourable. One respondent 
commented: ’’It's a funny 
thing that a lot of people have 
Criticisms of rnljtteiang In 
that they are not honest, they 
never give a straight answer, 
they are always dodging the 
Issues — when, you get a poli- 
tician that gives you a 
straight answer then surely 
that should be applauded.” 

The findings are contained 
in an internal focus group 



Clare Short . praised for 
her honesty and bluntness 

report commissioned by her 
ministry, the Department for 
International Development, 
which involved Interviewing 
UMO members of the public. 
100 opinion leaders from poli- 
tics, the media, business and 
think tanks, and holding 10 
group discussions on miniate- 
rial policy. 

The report reveals an aston- 
ishing ignorance mwwg , 
general public about Ms 
Shortfejob. 

Over 70 per cent had no 
.Idea what she did; some 10 per 
cent .though t she headed an 
overseas aid charity and 
under 5 per cent could name 
her proper job. 

The public was confused 
about how much was spent on 
overseas aid. Nearly as per 
cent said they did not know, < 
over 40 per cent thought cor- 
rectly it was between nil and i 


9 per cent while the remain- 
der thought it was between 10 
and 60 per cent 

When they were told It was 
less than a penny In the 
pound nearly half thought It 
too little, SS per cent thought 
it about right and 10 per cent 
thought it too much. 

Nearly 80 per cent of the 
public thought the Govern- 
ment failed to explain to tax- 
payers why It was spending 
£2 billion a year an foreign 
aid. The findings also showed 
j that people were Initially 
I sceptical about overseas aid, 
many believing Britain might 
be viewed as a soft touch. 

Charities, with the excep- 
tion of Comic Relief, also 
came out badly even though 
people did not begrudge giv- 
ing them cash. Many feared 
tiie money didn't reach the 
people it was meant to help. 
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As the death toll from war and famine tops 
1 .3m, Sudan’s rebels start to crack 

S UDAN said yester- ■ v"Zl"Y — 

day that 1,787 sol- apomte s g WT ^A. 
diers of the rebel ' 

Sudan People's r* S 

Liberation Army ! I 


S UDAN said yester- 
day that 1,787 sol- 
diers of the rebel 
Sudan People's 
Liberation Army 
(SPLA) had given them- 
selves up to government 
forces in the previous two 
days. The official news 
agency, Sima, quoted an 
unnamed military source 
as saying that 687 SPLA sol- 
diers, including seven offi- 
cers, had surrendered on 
Wednesday in the Maryal 
Bay area of the southern 
region of Bahr al-GhazaL 
Another 1,100, 13 of them 
officers, arrived in the 
same area, about 600 miles 
south-west of Khartoum, on 
Thursday. SPLA leaders 
could not be reached for 
comment. 

The defence minister, 
Lieutenant-General Hasan 
Abde 1-Rahman All, praised 
the role said to have been 
played by Major-General 
Kerubino K wan yin Bol, a 
former SPLA co mmand er 
in Bahr al-GhazaL 
The agency said Gen BoL 
reinstated in the army after 
signing a peace agreement 
with Lieutenant-General 
Omar Haasan al-Bashir’s Is- 
lamist government In 


' SUDAN 

BAHXal 
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\ Maryal Bay 


April, had helped to engi- 
neer the defections. 

About 1.3 million people 
have died through violence 
and famine dn» Sudan’s 
civil war began its present 
phase in 1983. Peace talfes 
In Kenya in October, the 
first in three years, pro- 
duced no ceasefire. 

The Khartoum govern- 
ment in the Muslim, mainly 
Arab, north Is fighting J ohn 
Garang’s mainly Christian 
and anindst SPLA, based in 
the south. — Reuters. 


A bereft victim of Sudan’s war (right), and a rebel with 
rochet launcher (below) photographs: jbwjy matoews 
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Inside II Duce’s war hideaway 


John Hooper In Romo 

I TALY’S fascist dictator, 
Benito Mussolini, had a 
network of secret under- 
ground passages, a bun- 
ker and shelters in the 
grounds of his private resi- 
dence in Rome to protect him 
against wartime gas and 
bomb attacks, and to provide 
a means of escape. 

Other leaders had similar 
arrangements, but what is 
remarkable about the Duce’s 
refuge is that it has remained 
hidden for more than half a 
century. 

The Italian photo-journalist 
who revealed its existence 
said he first heard rumours 
about a hideaway in 1977, 
when the Mussolini family's 
former home, the Villa Tor- 
Ionia, was taken over by 
Rome city council. 

Mimmo Frasstneti, who 
published his account in Ven- 
erdJ, the weekend m ag az ine 
of the newspaper La Repub- 
blica, said the city council at 
the time would neither con- 
firm nor deny the existence of 
a bunker and refused him 
permission to visit the site. 
Finally the left-led council 
which took office in 1994 
granted him access. 

Mussolini’s need to keep 
the refuge secret is under- 
standable: 0 Duce promoted a 


macho image that co uld have 
been undermined by the 
knowledge that he could 
count on a safer shelter than 
anyone else in Rome. 

In an interview with La 
Repubbllca, his son Romano 
Mussolini anticipated criti- 
cism arising from the 
revelation. 

“Papa would not hear of 
entering an underground 
refhge." he insisted. “He suf- 
fered from claustrophobia 
and would not even have him- 
self woken during air-raid 
alerts. But, since the aothori- 

‘Papa did not want 
an underground 
refuge. He was 
claustrophobic and 
would not be 
woken during air- 
raid alerts. But, as 
the villa could be a 
target, officials 
wanted a shelter’ 

Rovnano Mussolini, 
son of Italy’s 
dictator, right 


ties had learnt that Villa Tor- 
lonia was a likely target, they 
wanted to build a shelter.” 
What Mr FTassineti found, 
however, was a veritable cata- 
comb. He reported that a 
flight of stairs below the ball- 
room of the neo-classical villa 
led through the cellars to a 
big metal door with a three- 
spoked handle. A brass plate 
proclaimed it to be an “anti- 
gas door” built by a firm in 
Milan. 1 

Beyond another door was 
the iniiin shelter, made of 
reinforced concrete and cov- 1 


ering an area of more than 
300 square feet It was pro- 
tected from gas attack by a 
filter which, according to the 
specifications, could process 
500 litres of air a minute. It 
was installed in October 1941. 

In the second world war, 
most Romans wrongly be- 
lieved their city was more 
likely to be gassed than 
bombed. A gas attack would 
have terrorised the popula- 
tion while leaving the city’s 
monuments unharmed. 

Beyond two more doors, on 
the other side of the shelter, a 



passage wound around . the 
cellars to another flight of 
stairs. La Repubbllca reported. 
This led down from the villa to 
the bunker. 

Almost 30ft below ground 
level, the bunker consisted of 
two huge intersecting con- 
crete tubes, about 8ft across. 
One was more than 60ft long; 
the other about 35ft 

At the point where they 
crossed, they formed a small 
room. There was a bathroom 
and lavatory in one of the 
"arms" of the bunker, In the 
other, below the floor, a tiny 
room to which it was Impossi- 
ble to gain access. 

The bunker could be left by 
eUmhtng a spiral staircase to 
a manhole and by going up a 
flight of stairs to the road that 
runs past Villa Torionia. 

In another part of the 
grounds, Mr Frassineti found 
a second anti-gas shelter, hid- 
den at the end of a 35ft tunnel. 
Romano Mussolini said this 
had been bunt by the villa's 
previous occupant. Prince 
Alessandro Torionia. 

Mr Mussolini said a special 
section of the fire brigade was 
formed to build the shelter be- 
low the house. 

"But the works were inter- 
rupted when a Christian cem- 
etery was found. I remember 
the impression the sight of an 
those skulls made on us 
children.” 


Funky Polish rhapsody 
on a fur-trimmed tractor 


Language divide keeps Finns suspicious 


Stephen Weizman in Helsinki on the 
Finland-Swedes, who believe they are 
treated like strangers in their own land 


H eidi avellax was 

born and raised in Fin- 
land. She Is proud of 
her country and its achieve- 
ments and deeply attached to 
the landscape around Hel- 
sinki. where she grew up. 

But. like thousands of her 
compatriots, Finnish is her 
second language and Finnish ! 
rites and traditions, while 
familiar and respected, are i 
not part of her life. 

She is a Finlandssvenska, a , 
Finland-Swede. descended 1 
from a people who began mi- , 
grating to Finland in prehis- 
toric times, the biggest wave | 
arriving In the 13th century- 
Those who speak Swedish as | 
their mother tongue now make , 
up about 6 per centoT Finland’s 
population of 5 million, but i 
they have an influence Ear be- 1 
yond their numbers. 

Their language has equal | 
legal status with Finnish, i 
which belongs to a different j 
linguistic family, one includ- 1 
ing Hungarian, Estonian and i 
the tongues of the Ural moun- 1 
tun region of northern Russia. | 
Finland-Swedes have their 
own party in parliament and 


local autonomy in several of 
the areas where they are most 
numerous, mainly In the 
south and west There are 
Swedish -speak ing universi- 
ties In three cities, a Swedish 
school of economics and busi- 
ness in Helsinki, and Helsinki 
University is bilingual. 

They have enriched their 
country's culture and occa- 
sionally reached beyond its 
borders — the author of the 
country’s national anthem 
was a Swedish speaker, as is 
Tove Jansson, creator of the 
Moomin children's books. 

Swedish speakers have a 
disproportionate presence In 
the professions, a result of 
their traditional aspiration to 
university education, itself a 
remnant of the 650 years until 
1809 during which Finland 
was part of the kingdom of 
Sweden and Swedish was the 
language of the educated 
class. 

Archbishop Joern Wik- 
stroem. the head of the Lu- 
theran Church in Finland, 
which serves over 90 per cent 
of the population, is a Fin- 
land-Swede. 


But although their lan- 
guage and culture are pro- 
tected by law, Swedish speak- 
ers still feel they are 
disadvantaged. 

“We are treated very wen 
on an official level but i 
awfully on a practical Level,” : 
Ms Avellan says. j 

A Swedish speaker arrested 
by police, for example, has 
the right to be questioned in 
Swedish, but if be fells foul of 
the law on a Friday night in 


‘We are treated 
very well on an 
official level but 
awfully on a 
practical lever 


an area where there are no 
Swedish-speaking police on 
duty he will be held In custo- 
dy until he can be interro- 
gated on Monday. 

Henrik Lax, a Finnish MP 
and vice-chairman or the 
Swedish People’s Party, tells 
of a dying elderly woman, 
transferred to a hospital 
where there were no Swedish 
speakers. 

“For the last three days of 
her life she was unable to talk 


to anyone. I call that cultural 
sadism." he said. 

Finnish speakers’ attitudes 
to Finland-Swedes vary. 

Many value their contribu- 
tion to culture and business 
and see the Swedish lan- 
guage, understood in Norway 
and Denmark, as an impor- 
tant bridge to the rest of the 
Nordic region. 

But others complain that 
the Swedish speakers see 
themselves as an elite, supe- 
rior In intellect and manners 
to Finnish speakers. 

Drunks on late-night buses, 
when they hear a follow pas- 
senger speaking Swedish, are 
liable to start shouting, 
“Suomessa puhutaan sumo- 
mea” (“In Finland we speak 
Finnish"). 

For Finland-Swedes who 
emigrate to Sweden, there can 
be similar problems. “Most 
Swedes don’t even know that 
there is such a thing as a Fin- 
landssvenska, as distinct 
from a Finn who has learned 
Swedish," one woman work- 
ing in Stockholm complained. 

Ms Avellan, Stockholm cor- 
respondent for the dally 
Swedish-language Hufvud* 
tadsbladet, tells of a Finland- 
Swedish family who moved to 
Sweden. The children spoke 
with the pronunciation of the 
Finlandssvenska and the 
mother was told by teachers 


that they were being referred 
to a speech therapist to cor- 
rect defects. 

A recent Swedish radio pro- 
gramme on lang na g a which 
dealt with Finland's Swedish- 
speaking Aaland Islands com- 
pared their speech with that 
of other Finland-Swedes. 

"But the people they chose 
as Finland-Swedes were well- 
known Finns who had moved 
to Sweden and learned Swed- 
ish there. The makers of this 
programme all about the lan- 
guage did not understand the 
difference,” she said. 

There is an increasing 
number of Intermarriages be- 
tween Finnish and Swedish 
speakers in Finland, and a 
growing fear that the Finland- 
Swedish culture will gradu- 
ally disappear. 

But It will take time. 
Research shows that Finland- 
Swedish men live on average 
8.7 years longer than their 
Finnish-speaking compatriots 
and women 4.8 year, although 
nobody knows why. 

In a book on his community, 
the broadcaster Erik Sager* 
stam suggests; “As a Finland- 
Swede. one has three cultures 
upon which to draw — one’s 
own, the Finnish and the 
Swedish. To be Finland-Swed- 
ish is such an interesting and 
enjoyable activity that there is 
no time to die out.” 


C LAD in. sneakers and 
garish apparel, and 
with a style reminis- 
cent of the American band 
Red Hot ChiU Peppers, the 
Polish funk-rap outfit the 
Blenders have borrowed 
heavily from the sights and 
sounds of United States 
street culture. 

Rapping at dizzying 
speeds in Polish, a lan- 
guage likened to the sound 
of breaking glass, the band 
also blends in English 
words and invented 
“scrap” diction. 

The result is a verbal 
cocktail Ideally suited to 
the Western tastes of the 
new generation of Polish 
urban youth. i 

The sleek black love ma- 
chine featured In the 
band’s biggest hit could’ 
have been plucked directly 
from the repertoire of US 
rap artists such as L.L. 
Cool Jorlce-T. 

Sporting a 2.4-Iitre en- 
gine, computer, tinted win- 
dows and plush leather in- 
terior, this curvaceous 
chariot is not a Chevrolet 
ora Pontiac. 

It is a vehicle much more 
suited to the average Pole’s 
pocket — and every Polish 
peasant’s dream — a War- 
saw-manufactured Ursus 
tractor. 

A growling agricultural 
beast, the Ursus is the ulti- 
mate me’ans to Impress 
your girl and to chauffeur 
ber to that most Polish of 
love-pads, the bay barn. 


And If the paintwork fails 
to impress her, the fur-cov- 
ered hub cabs and servo-as- 
sisted Ean certainly wllL 

Like the song it accompa- : 
nies, the video is a mix of 
the recognisably American 
and the distinctly Polish. 
The band climb an an Ursus 
tractor to be ferried down a 
I Warsaw street with an es- 
cort of Rollerbladers and 
groupies, in something ap- 
proximating a ticker-tape 
parade. 

With its catchy falsetto 
melody and rap interludes, 
the song was a hit with the 


This band is about 
avoiding the Slavic 
traits of death, 
black and metal 


Polish public and brought 
the band a cult following at 
the Ursus factory. Its 6,800 
workers have adopted Trac- 
tor as the manufacturer’s 
unofficial anthem. 

Thoroughly urbanised 
residents of the Baltic port 
of Gdansk, the five musi- 
cians have, in reality, little 
to do with farming. 

The only non-Polish 
member, the Texas-born 
Glenn Meyer, says the band 
is about having ftm and 
avoiding “the Slavic traits 
of death, black and metal”. 

Mr Meyer, aged 29, says 
social parody Is a well- 
established part of Polish 
culture, with strong roots 


in the country’s cabaret 
tradition. ’ ‘ ’ 

* Polatld's manyymlWcms 
of fanners are not the only 
victims of the Blenders* sa- 
tirical brush. 

Fat-necked bouncers and 
fight-prone misogynists 
with Chris Waddle “neck- 
carpet” haircuts have all 
been put to rap. 

But in 1997 the band 
returned to a rural theme. 
While recording their 
eclectic third album, Fan- 
kofiL in the Polish moun- 
tains they were inspired by 
the scents and sounds of the 
countryside. 

Sheep, a rare ballad, tells 
of a romance between a 
band member and a four- 
legged friend. With a Barry 
White-style lyric and a 
guest vocal from the sheep 
herself, the song is a tale of 
mfetuation and jealousy. 

Often when I sleep 

l see you across the 
meadow 

As some other boy drags 
you away for shearing. 

• The Solidarity bloc (AW5) 
which leads Poland’s ruling 
coalition wants to take legal 
action against senior mem- 
bers of the previous govern- 
ment for not submitting the 
1998 budget on time. 

The AWS leader, Marian 
KrzaklewskL said the coali- 
tion of Social Democrats and 
the PSL peasant party left 
office in October wit h o u t 
submitting the budget draft, 
which Is cons titlon ally 
required be sent to parlia- 
ment by the end of 
September. 


Metro robs Parisians of their underground 
tranquility by wiring for mobile phones 


Jon H e n ley in Paris 

PARISIANS are about to 
nose their final refuge 
from that all-pervading beep 
and trill: the metro, until now 
a haven of calm disturbed 
only by the rustle of news- 
papers and the eruptions of 
the occasional drunk. Is to be 
wired for mobile phones. 

RATP, the French capital's 
public transport company, 
said yesterday that it was ex- 
tending an experiment now 
under way in three large 
stations and throwing the en- 
tire underground system 
open. 

“We see this as an Impor- 
tant added service to our cus- 
tomers." said Alain Chesnoy, 
head of network telecom- 
munications. “Many Pari- 
sians spend up to 90 minutes 
a day underground, and we 
can no longer ignore the feet 
that more and more of them 
have mobile phones” 


Mobile phones are fast mak- 
ing up lost ground in France. 
The number of users recently 
topped 5 bullion — at Just 
over 8 per cent of the popula- 
tion, still a long way behind 
Scandinavia's 30 per cent, but 
neatly double the 1985 figure. 

Opinion Is divided on 
whether the RATFs decision 
Is a curse or a blessing, “it’s 
an appalling thing to do," said 
Ahmck Leboyer, aged 48. who . 
was travelling on the Forte de 
Clignancourt-Porte d’Oddans 
line. 

^ can’t imagine what it's 
going to be like, surrounded 
by self-important people talk- 
ing to each other on the 
phone. It's bad enough In 
restaurants." 

Gfrard Comeau, a 28-year- 
old marketing manager, dis-' 
agreed. “We’re moving with 
the times.” he said! “We'll be 
fiie Hist metro in Europe to 
offer this.” 

Phone-phobics will at least 
have time to prepare for the 


Invasion. RATP estimates it 
will take three years to wire 
the network’s 200 miles of 
tunnels and S60 stations. 

"It's technically very de- 
manding, and we have to in- 
stall a cut-out so drug dealers 
don't abuse the service,” Mr 
Chesnoy said. "They’re not 
the people who are supposed 
to benefit from this.” 
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Joanna Cotea in Now York 


C HRISTINA Corri- 
gan last saw a doc- 
tor Tour years ago. 
when she was nine. 
She had problems 
walking the short distance 
from her home in Martinez. 
California, to school- 
Granted there was a gentle 
hm, but the brief trip would 
leave her breathless and 
dizzy. The doctor was unsym- 
pathetic. She is too flat, he told 
her mother Marlene, she 
needs to eat less and exercise 
more. Christina weighed 27st 
But Marlene took no notice. 
By the time her daughter died 
last November, the child 
could not even heave herself 
off the sofa to get to the bath- 
room. When the coroner ar- 
rived to pronounce her dead, 
the standard stretcher broke 
and it took two deputy coro- 


ners and four firemen to lift 
her body. Since her last visit 
to a doctor her weight had tri- 
pled to 48HsL The official 
cause of death was “morbid 
obesity**. 

This week her mother ap- 
peared in court charged with 
child abuse which allegedly 
led to Christina's death. But 
pro-fat lobbyists claim that 
Marlene, not her daughter, is 
the victim of prejudice. 

“This woman would not be 
on trial if her daughter had 
any other condition beside 
being fat," said Francis 
White, president of the 
National Association to Ad- 
vance Fat Acceptance. “It's 
the last safe prejudice.** 

Mrs Corrigan’s lawyers 
Haim that her daughter had a 
rare condition called Prader- 
Willi syndrome, whose symp- 
toms include a raging appe- 
tite, almost non-existent 
metabolism and a tendency to 


pick at bed sores, generated 
by the obese patient's inabil- 
ity to move. 

In court, a tragic picture 
emerged of Christina's life. 
She spent her last tew months 
marooned in the family room 


skin, and covered in fungus. 

Before the trial her mother, 
who raised Christina on her 
own, told reporters she bad 
done her best. In court, prose- 
cutors portrayed her as an ex- 
hausted single parent who 


She was found smothered in bed sores, 
blotched by faeces trapped in the folds 
of her skin and covered in fungus 


in front of the television. Un- 
able to find clothes to fit, she 
would either wear a kaftan 
crocheted by her mother or 
lie naked under a blanket. 

She had refused to go to 
school from the age of 11 after 
taunts about her weight 

When the coroner found 
her. she was covered in bed 
sores, blotched by faeces 
trapped In the folds of her 


also had a weight problem. 
She said she had encouraged 
her daughter to join her on 
cabbage-soup diets.- But. 
while she had managed to 
lose a few pounds, Christina 
had simply gained weight 

“I thought she'd eventually 
lose weight and have a happy 
productive life.” Mrs Corri- 
gan said. 

When Christina’s medical 


history was examined, it was 
found that she had been born 
weighing 71hs Uoz. consid- 
ered normal. By the time she 
was three she had soared off 
the charts at 60 lbs and at Qve 
she was already 8st- Tests for 
diabetes, thyroid problems 
and pituitary difficulties 
proved negative. But she kept 
piling on weight and, aged 
eight, Christina was so disil- 
lusioned with diets that she 
refused to try any more. 

Aged 11 she felt so humili- 
ated that she would not leave 
the house. When she refused 
to go to school, her mother 
agreed to do “home-school- 
ing” and said they would read 
books together. 

*1 couldn’t motivate her to 
get her out of the house,” said 
Mrs Corrigan. 

“How do I get her out of the 
house? I couldn’t pick her op 
and c ar ry her? Everything 
was because of her weight. 


her bed sores and why she 
didn't have a desire to be 
pl«»an was because of her 
weight.” 

An endocrinologist. Dr 
Dianne Budd, told the court 
that putting the child on a 
diet had probably made her 
tetter, because once the body 
understands it is being 
starved It lowers Its 
metabolism. 

But pro-fht lobbyists c laim 
that society's attitude 
towards fat people made her 
feel ashamed and contributed 
to her terrible death. 

“We are so afraid of what 
fat has come to mean, we are 
so terrified of It that we want 
so to control it and get rid of It 
and surgically remove it and 
suck it out of our bodies,” 
said Deborah Burgard, a psy- 
chologist who treats eating 
disorders. 

The trial is expected to end 
early next week. 



Christina Corrigan died of heart tellur* due to obesity 


Israeli students join budget protest 


News in brief 

Death toll mounts 


David Sharrock 
In Jerusalem 


T HE budget crisis tee- 
ing the Israeli prime 
minister, Biny amin 
Netanyahu, has 
spilled into the streets as uni- 
versity students clashed with 
police in Tel Aviv and Jerusa- 
lem. They say they are being 
treated unfairly compared 
with Ultra-Orthodox students 
at religious colleges. 

Yesterday opposition par- 
ties called for an inquiry into 
the clashes, claiming that the 
police had used excessive 
force. 

Two student leaders. Liar 
Rotbard and Eran Weintraub, 
were arrested during the one- 


Patrol attacked 
by Hizbullah 

G uerrillas opened 
fire on an Israeli patrol 
in southern Lebanon yes- 
terday, setting a tank 
ablaze, Lebanese security 
officials said. 

- They said there was no 
Immediate word of casual- 
ties from the attack on the 
Bir Kallab outpost, 
20 miles south-west of the 
capital Beirut. 

Hiih^iiah said in a state- 
ment that a number of 
soldiers were killed or 
wounded. 

Israeli soldiers responded 
by firing mortars, rocket- 
propelled grenades and 
shells at villages facing Bir 
Kallab, the security offi- 
cials said. — Reuters. 


day strike as more than 
100.000 students demon- 
strated. They were held for 
several hours before being 
released without charge. Both 
vowed yesterday that there 
would be further student 
actions against the budget 
proposals. 

The budget is hanging by a 
thread this weekend after the 
foreign minister. David Levy, 
threatened to resign. He and 
the students are agreed that 
the budget tells to tackle ris- 
ing unemployment and pan- 
ders to special interest 
groups, including the ultra- 
Orthodox and the Jewish set- 
tiers in the Palestinian terri- 
tories, on whose support Mr 
Netanyahu depends. 

Mr Levy, however, has 
threatened to resign six times 
in tiie past 18 months and it is 
not dear that he will carry 
out his latest threat when the 


budget vote is taken tomor- 
row or Monday. 

The students are new to the 
sort of direct action seen In 
Tel Aviv and Jerusalem. “I 
think this is the be ginning of 
a student revolution," said 
Mr Weintraub, a 26-year-old 
law student who is chairman 
of the National Student Feder- 
ation. He grew up in the town 
of Dimona, where the coun- 
try’s recession has hit 
hardest. 

Dimona and towns like it 
were once seen as Israel’s 
fixture, geographical centres 
for expansion in the virgin 
territory of the Negev desert, 
land which the early Zionists 
hoped to turn green. But the 
changed political agenda has 
channelled resources and 
funds into the scattered and 
sparsely populated Jewish 
settlements in territory Israel 
is supposed to hand back to 
the Palestinians. 

Mr Weintraub blames the 
country's growing social po- 
larisation on the fail ure of 
successive governments to 
tackle unemployment It is lit- 
tle wonder then that the focus 
of the demonstrations was the 
announcement this week that 
Biblical students are to 
receive further funding for 
their religious colleges. 

“This government wants to 
give hundreds of millions of 
shekels to 190,000 Haredlm 
who don’t serve in the army, 
don’t do military service and 
don’t work, while the 140,000 
students at university get 
nothing," he said. 

“We fulfil all our duties and 
obligations to the state and 
get nothing back, while the 
religious students do nothing 
for the state and yet get every- 
thing they want just because 
they have friends in the 
government" 

At this week’s demonstra- 
tions. students held up plac- 
ards saying: "These are the 
religious parasites who we 
must finance.” 

Mr Rotbard, head of the Tel 
Aviv University students 
union, said it was disgraceful 
that funding to the seminar- 
ies was to be increased while 
students were obliged to serve 
up to 45 days a year in the 
army and catch up with lost 
studies in their own time. 

“It is discrimination — this 
budget screws the weakest If 
you don’t have power in the 
Knesset you don’t get any- 
thing," he said. 

The Labour Party leader, 
Ehud Barak, called on the 
police chief and the public se- 
curity minister to investigate 
claims that the police used ex- 
cessive force to disperse the 
demonstrators. 




from Hutu attack 

BURUNDI'S troops were still combing the area around the 
airport near Bujumbura as the death toil from a rebel attack on 
Thursday rose to at least 284. senior military officers said 
yesterday. An army spokesman said that the dead Included 180 
civilians, 100 rebels and four soldiers. 

But local journalists said they were kept away from the 
alnmrt and nearby areas. There was no Independent confirma- 
tion of the number of deaths or of details of the attack. 

An estimated 1,000 Hutu rebels launched the dawn attack on 
the village ofRukaramu, near the capital, it was the most 
daring assault on Bujumbura since the military ruler Pierre 
Buyoya seized power In a coup in July 199G. — Reuters, Nairobi. 


Kaunda speaks out 

THE fanner Zambian president Kenneth Kaunda defied the 
conditions ofhls house arrest in Lusaka to address his supporters 
and talk to journalists yesterday. 

“It is not Kaunda on trial, it is President Frederick] Ctaihibsron 
trial.’’ he told cheering supporters in the Lusaka high court at a 

hearing to challenge his house arrest. “We have a good case, let us 
fight it peacefully. We are bound to win.” A group of so supporters 
booed ptflicemen who tried to prevent him from s pea kin g. 

Mr Kaunda. aged 73. was detained on Christinas Day under 
emerg ency laws imposed in October after a tolled coup by junior 
army officers, which the government accuses him of plotting. He 
denies the charge. — Reuters. Lusaka. 


Swastika sprayed on girl 

A GANG of seven, youths spray-painted a Nazi swastika on the 
chest of a 14-year-old girl at a New Year's Eve party. German 
police said yesterday. The youths also punched and kicked the 
girl and shaved offher hair. Police In the town of Mahiow. south of 
Beilin, said they were investigating two girls and five boys aged 
between IS and 18 suspected of carrying out the attack. — Reuters. 
Berlin, 


More trouble for Mir 

RUSSIA’S Mir space station, fresh from celebrating the end of the 
most diffic ult year in Its 12-year history, suffered a fault yesterday 
mite mam computer which triggered a loss of power. 

A duty officer at Mission Control outside Moscow said the 
problem had caused the vessel’s solar panels to stop tracking the 
sun. But he added that the three-roan crew was working normally 
In the main module. — Reuters. Moscow. 


Niger’s ex-PM arrested 

NIGH’S former prime minister Hama Amadou was arrested 
yesterday after authorities linked him to an alleged plot to 

assassinate Presfatont Thrnhlra Rarp Malnassara 

Mr Wama'a party hie Immediat e r«^ogoe L calling the 

plot a fabrication by an "authoritarian and unpopular leader- 
ship" bent on plunging the country into civil war. 

But the allega t ion and Mr Hama's arrest threw the impover- 
ished country Into further uncertainty after along-running politi- 
cal crisis.— Reuters. Niamey. 


Short order for Cuban boys 

CUBAN boys under the age of ll will wear shorts this year to save 
material. The modification will, says the Communist daily news- 
paper Granina. allow the production of 28,000 more dark red 
uniforms, and better reflect the “fashion and climate of the 
country”. 

Giris wear skirts which, guided by the teshions of Havana 
teenagers, cannot get much shorter. — Tom Gibb. Havana. 


Partial results 


Australian bushfires rage on 


Ancient town unearthed 


put Moi in lead 


Lucy Hannan fa* Nairobi 


P RESIDENT Daniel arap 
Moi was confident last 
night of winning an- 
other five-year term, and the 
ruling party, Kami, was look- 
ing forward to victory in Ke- 
nya's flawed elections. 

Incomplete results released 
yesterday put President Mol 
in the lead in the presidential 
race, but gave equal numbers 
of seats in parliament to Kanu 
and the combined opposition 
parties. 

The Electoral Commission 
released the incomplete 
results for the presidential 
rac e , having said on Wednes- 
day that it was prohibited by 
law from doing so. They gave 
Mr Moi the lead, with 
1 ,538 ,116 votes against 
1,276,096 votes for his nearest 
rival, Mwai Kibaki. They 
were drawn from 126 of Ke- 
nya’s 210 constituencies. 

Unofficial estimates put 
President Moi well ahead, 
with more than 2 million 
votes, and suggest he has se- 



he needs in five of Kenya’s 
eight provinces to win the 
presidency. 

His two closest presidential 
rivals, Mr Kibaki and Raila 
Odinga. d emande d a re-run of 
the presidential election, 
within 21 days, repeating alle- 
gations of massive vote 
rigging. 

Mr Kibaki and Mr Odinga 
advised the Kenyan public to 
“remain calm”. 

Other opposition parties 
have failed to back them. 

The newly registered Safina 
party rejected calls for a re- 
run as “nonsensical”- A Safina 
MP. Paul Muite, said major po- 
litical and constitutional 
reforms needed to be won be- 
fore it was worth bolding fresh 
elections. 

“Moi has won an unfair 
victory but there Is no point 
in demanding fresh elections 
at this stage because all 
the same problems will be 
repeated,” he said. 

Safina argued that the op- 
position should use their par- 
liamentary seats to push for 
reforms and demand fresh 
elections in two years’ time. 


Christopher ZUui In Sydney 


A GHOST town in rugged 
wilderness on Sydney’s 
doorstep has come to 
the rescue in one of Austra- 
lia’s hardest-fought battles 
a gains t the bushfires. 

The former silver-mining 
town of Yerranderie in the 
southern Blue Mountains, 70 
miles from the Harbour 
Bridge, has been the key stag- 
ing point in the five-week 
fight to contain the blaze. 

Yesterday up to 200 fire- 
fighters and a fleet of planes 
and helicopters worked in 
searing temperatures in dra- 
matic terrain to extinguish 
new fires started by lightning. 

So ter about 150.000 acres of 
national park and listed wil- 
derness has been burned out 
since thunderstorms started 
four fires on November 26. 

Volunteers and national 
parks officers like Mick 
English try to burn off 
country ahead of the Ore — a 
process called "backbuming” 
— in order to contain iL 
"Because this country is so 
damn dry everything really 
took off after those lightning 
strikes,” Mr En glish said- 
“But there's no real way of 


stopping this until It rains or 
we get the backburn deep 
enough.” 

The Rural Fire Service, 
which is co-ordinating the op- 
eration, is using the latest 
techniques of remote-area fire 
fighting without water. The 
firefighters, many of them 
women, work up to 12 -hour 
shifts. The are taken in and 
out by helicopter to clear 
“control lines” in the bush to 
stop the blaze spreading. 


Their task has been made 
harder by the unpredictable 
weather. High temperatures 
and low humidity have 
fanned the flames, while light 
drizzle has made backbuming 
impossible. 

The erratic conditions are 
believed to have been partly 
responsible for the death of a 
firefighter on Thursday. He 
was trapped In a burning 
water tanker while fighting a 

fire in a forest about 60 miles 
south-west of Sydney. 


The specialised form of fire- 
fighting, Car from any roads, 
is highly dangerous. Ground 
crews have to be winched 
on to mountain ridges to dear 
helipads, and helicopters 
waterbomb burning areas. 

But the inr Men! controller 
at Wollondilly Fire Control, 
Superintendent Mark Cros- 
weller. Is mindful of what hap- 
pened in 1968 when fires es- 
caped from, this vast tinderbox 
and swept across to foe coast 


*Tf s a very expensive oper- 
ation, but when you weigh up 
the potential impact and costs 
if we did nothing then this is 
very cheap," he said. 

Yerranderie belongs to Val 
Lhuede. who first visited the 
town in the 1940s and bought 
it 30 years later. Since then 
she has fought officialdom to 
keep it as a testament to the 
area’s natural, turning nnd 
Aboriginal heritage. 

She blames “greenies” fin- 
pushing policies that prevent 


‘You are not going to stop God sending 
lightning strikes. But the extent of these 
fires is because of what man has done’ 


controlled bums in winter to 
prevent a build-up of leaves 
and sticks. The adiBtinrijil 
fuel makes foe fires bum hot- 
ter and cause more damage. 

“You're not going to stop 
God from .sending down light- 
ning strikes she said. “But 
the extent of the fires we have 
now are not because of what’s 
God’s done but because of 
what man has done.” 

The firefighters hope to get 
the blaze control ffii« 

weekend. But continuous 
lightning strikes In the past 
24 hours, and smouldering 
fires which can only be de- 
tected with info-red sensors, 
have slowed them down. 

National parks experts said 
the area, which covers three 

national pnrlw and more than 
125 million acres, was so dry 
it would have burned even 
without a build-up of fuels on 
the ground. But the general 
feeling is that fire Is good for 
the landscape, even If it ap- 
pears damaging. 

Mr English said there had 
been some regrowth on foe 
scorched slopes. *Tve been 
beck to some of the areas 
where we've cut helipads and. 
after two to three weeks, the 
eucalypt {trees} are starting 
to shoot and comeback.” 


ARCHAEOLOGISTS have unearthed of a Ronen town 

built daring Emperor Nero's reign in southern Egypt, an antiqui- 
ties official said yesterday. A four-year excavation has revealed 
twostorey houses. — AP. Cairo. 


Chechen government sacked 

THE Chechen nr wriifant Aslan has dismisse d the 

separatist Russian region's government and asked the man who 
led a bloody hostage-taking raid in Russia to form a new cabinet, 
Russian news agmeies said. Interfax and RIA said Mr Maskhadov 
ha d ashed foe first deputy prime minister, S hatnll Rasay ay to 
choose the new line-up. 

MrB asayev, aged 32, fought as a rebel commander against 
Russian troops in foe 21 -month war for independence. Interfox 
said Mr Maskhart nv wanted mcrfT PamHnP thogmig mmon t fay 

reducing the number of ministries and departments from 45 to 

about 22. — Reuters, Moscow. 




So why is aH Ms happening? 
The long answer involves the 
Novmans landBng in fcreSand 800 
yews ago, and the short answer 
isn’t much less tortuous. 

The extradition of Rofefn McAliskey 


The Week, page 16 
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Frank Muir 

Philosopher 
of laughter 


form to fit him (he was 6ft 
Sins), Muir admitted. fo»» he 


J UST after the war. a 
struggling would-be 
comedy scriptwriter 
named Denis Nor- 
den was sitting in a 
London cinema watching a 
second feature about the 
French Revolution starring 
Cornel Wilde. The hero ha d 
lost his girl and was taiv<n E 
to a very wise did man in a 
cafe and the old man said: "It 
doesn't matter, you will forget 
her. Time will heal the 
wound. She will find happi- 
ness elsewhere.” And the 
hero said: “Ah, maybe, but 
women are different from 
men.” The sage considered 
this and replied: "Ah, mon- 
sieur is a philosopher!” Said 
Norden later: “I laughed, and 
I heard one other laugh and I 
looked round and it was 
Frank." 

Thus came about the first, 
fortuitous meeting between 
Norden and Frank Muir, who 
has died aged 77. The two men 
were to revolutionise British 
post-war comedy through 
their brilliant scripts for 
radio series such as Take It 
From Here and Bedtime With 
Braden and television shows 
such as Whack-O! 

After their partnership 
broke up, Muir became even 
more influential in the world ! 
of comedy as assistant hea d of 
light entertainment at the 
BBC. then head of entertain - 1 
roent at London Weekend TV, : 
a position he resigned in spec- 
tacular fashion after policy 
differences in 1969. 

In these catalytic executive | 
roles he guided the talent* of ; 
many of today's leading 
comedy writers, and he ap- 
proached his task with im- 
mense relish and gusto. “1 
could do something," he said. 
“Because I was there people 
did better things than they 
would have done if 1 wasn't 
there. It’s marvellous to dis- 
cover that you have a tiny 
aptitude which you didn't 
realise was there — that of 
creating an atmosphere of 
work." 

Muir was the son of a ma- 
rine engineer who came from 
New Zealand. His grandfather 
had gone there to build a 
bridge — - "I think it fell down 
or something,” said Muir. 
Bom in Ramsgate, he was 
educated at Chatham House 
and Leyton County High 
School but his father died 
when he was 15 and he had to 
go to work for a carbon paper 
firm, where he stayed until 
war broke out. 

Although there were initial 
difficulties in getting a uni- 


had "a very soft war” as a 
photographer/aircraftsman 
based in Ic eland. “A man 
nam ed JBickerstaffe should 
have gone, but he went on 
leave and foil down .a bomb- 
hole and went a cable 
when he was recalled saying 
'Cannot come. Best bhze [uni- 
form] at cleaners’. So I was 
sent in his place. It probably 
saved my life — Iceland, on 
the whole, being a pretty 
quiet front. It was a typical 
British invasion. They in- 
vaded Iceland and then hired 
the radio station at God 
knows bow mmh per day to 
broadcast to the victorious 

troops. I never actually photo- 
graphed anything for years.” 
His sense at the ridiculous 
well-honed by his w ar time ex- 
periences, Muir started writ- 
ing for a number of young 

Muir, with his 
willowy, old- 
fashioned good 
looks, startling 
bow ties and 
distinctive speech 
impediment, was 
a natural 

performer. ‘Ego is 
the spur,* he said 


comedians, notably Jimmy 
> Edwards, when he returned 
to London. After that chance 
meeting with Norden led to a 
partnership, the two created 
Take It From Here, one of the 
most popular radio shows of 
all time, in 1948. He said later: 
"Weekly comedy writing to a 
deadline is something like 95 
per cent experience and tech- 
nique and five per cent cre- 
ativity. This may sound as if 
the five per cent is hardly 
worth it, but unless it is there 
you are on a dying fid 1”. 

After working together suc- 
cessfully for more than 20 
years on radio, televisioEiand 
in films, the partnership 
broke up amicably in the 
1960s — Norden said that he 
was beginning to believe Ids 
name was “...-and Denis 
Norden” — although they 
continued to appear together 
as performers on the long- 
running whimsical panel 


shows My Word and My Music 
tor the BBC. 

Muir, with his willowy, old- 
fashioned good looks, star- 
tling bow ties and distinctive 
speech impediment, was the 
more natural performer and 
enjoyed it more. “The desire 
to perform in me is very 
strong.” he said. Tt is part of 
the drug, part of the need. Ego 
is the spur with me and per- 
forming is a tremendous sop 
to the ego. 

"Anybody who has this 
comedy thing has a power 
and uses it to compensate for 
other deficiencies in his 
makeup, his un-averageness. 
I think that everyone in 
comedy is un-average in that 
they need this power to make 
people Laugh or get someth tog 
out of their system. They 
i have a hump, or a depression 
of some kind. I think it's the 
; discovery that one can per- 
form that re-adjusts one.” 

In latter years it was easy to 
think of Muir merely as a 
witty and elegant performer, 
the star and host of several TV 
programmes (and even adver- 
tisements). However, his ac- 
complishments as a write r 1 
and executive helped shape i 
and dtrfhiB a stream of comedy 
that is stifl potent. He and 
Norden laid down the ground 
rules and when the right time 
came he was generous and 

hnmhfa anmigh to pass the 
baton to younger hauls. 

Ha is survived by his with, 
Polly, a son and a daughter. 



Demis Barker el i tes Apart 
from being one of the most 
successful postwar comic 
writers Frank Muir, with his 
enormous height, cringing 
stoop, baggy tweed suits and 
pink bow tie was in the great 
tradition of En glish humor- 
ists, a man who hid emotion 
hphind a hland, ahnOSt fop- 
1 pish exterior. 

His light work, together 
with his novels for children, 
was balanced by a serious 
interest in words — he had 
been president of the John- 
son Society — which led him 
to produce more scholarly 
books, such as the Osfbrd 
Book of Humorous Prose, 
(1990), a conducted tour from 
William Caxton to F G Wode- 
hocse. He had the r everence 
for the English language of 
the self-taught — and the rep- 
artee of Essex man. 


Frank Muir, writer and TV 
executive, bom February 5, 
1920, died January 2. 1998 




Weekend birthdays 

AT FIRST glance, there may 
not seem very much about 
Dr David Starkey, (53 today), 
the self-styled "naughty Juve- 
nile lead” of Radio 4‘s Moral 
Maze to appeal to Guardian 
readers. A rightwing libertar- 
ian. who believes that eco- 
nomic and personal freedom 
Is sacrosanct, he cultivates an 
image of insufferable inteflec- 
lual arrogance, mainta i ning 
that, In the post-Christian era, 
l here are no moral absolutes 
and that the purpose of con- 
versation is not the ex c ha n g e 
of ulcas but victory. His his- 
torical hero (and the subject of 
his books) is Henry Vlll, 
whose supreme power and dis- 
regard for marriage vows he 
thinks all men still yearn to 
emulate. , . . 

And yet anyone dubbed The 
rudest man in Britain” by the 
Daily Mail can’t be all bad. 

Nor can someone who has dis- 
missed Dame Jill Knight as a 
“lady in a hat" or Princess Di- 
ana as ”a schoolgirl on heat" 
be without discerning 
qualities. Then there is his 
atheism and his bold champi- 
oning of homosexuality: be 
hiis boon openly gay for years 
and a long-time activist in the 
Torv Campaign for Homosex- 
ual Equality. Indeed, behind 
the ferocious public persona, 
;m :UtoRDihcr gentler man 
emerges. Friends describe him 
as a "pussy cat” 

The only son of north 
country working class Quak- 
ers. he won a scholarship to 
Cambridge, and after a fellow- 
ship went on to LSE. his cur- 
rent intellectual base. Today 
he lives in fastidious 19th cen- 
tury splendour in north Dan- 
don. His privacy up there ta 
ixuamount and he shims roe 
media world. But if today be 



celebrates by reading at least 
one newspaper we wish him, 

as an engaging adornment to 
life’s great debat e , m any 
happy returns. 

Today's other birthdays: Sir 
Robin Butler, former Cabinet 
Secretary and head of the 
Civil Service, 60; Roger Pal- 
trey, singer, 54; Patricia 
Ewing, controller, Radio 5, 59; 
Mel Gibson, actor, 42; Sir 
Boy H a r d i n g , edu c atio n ist. 

74; John Paul Jones, rock 
musician and producer, 52; Sir 
George Martin, record pro- 
ducer, 72; Doreen Massey, 
Prof of Geography, Open Uni- 
versity, 54; Michael Schu- 
macher, racing driver, 29; 
John Thaw, actor. 56; Hilary 
Wainwrigbt, editor. Red Pep- 
per, 43. 

Tomorrow’s birthdays: Jackie 
Ballard. Lib Dem MP, 45; Prof 
Victoria Brace, psychologist, 
45; Sirlvar Colqnhoan of 
Luss. Chief of the Clan, 81 ; 
Gny Forget, tennis player, 33; 
Abe Hamilton, fashion de- 
signer, 36; John McLaughlin, 
blues and jaaz guitarist 55; Di- 
ana MafcgiiL vice-chair. 
Women of the Tear, 69; Floyd 
Patterson, boxer, 63; Phyllis 
Starkey, Labour MP, 51; Jane 
Wyman, actress, 84. 
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the tenor. Pavarotti, came 
(torn Medina, opening the pos- 
sibility of his birth in: West- 
ern Australia. Brazil Colom- 
bia. Senegal, Spain. New 
York. Ohio, Tennessee. Texas, 
North Dakota or (AIM* 
dinah) Saudi Arabia. He 
comes from Modena in Italy. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
mss tbie. Headers may context 
t^offkeQfthe Readers’ Edi- 
tor. Jdn Mayes, by telephoning 
01712399589 between Uam 
and 5pm. Monday to Friday. 
Fax/0171 23998S7. 
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Helen Wills Moody 

Ice-cooloncoiirt 


H elen wais Moody, 
who has died aged 
92, was the pre-emi- 
nent tennis player of 
her era. The famously aloof 
Californian won the Wimble- 
don singles championship 
eight times, a record that 
remained unsurpassed for 
half a century. In 1928 and 
1929, Wills Moody was the 
Wimbledon, United States 
and French singles champion. 
From 1927 to 1983, the world 
number one won 158 consecu- 
tive singles matches without 
losing a set. 

Whether she won or lost, 
WiRs Moody showed little 
emotion on court and seemed 
unaware of the crowd’s ap- 
plause. TO many her icy poise 
seemed haughty. As a young 
player, she was dubbed Little 
Miss Poker Pace. Later, her 
distant manner, her elegance 
and her supremacy in the 
sprat earned her the nick- 
name Imperial Helen. 

Helen Newington Wins, the 
da ughter of a socially promi- 
nent surgeon, grew up in 
Berkeley, California, which 
was then in the process of 
becoming something of a ten- 
nis mecca. In 1919, when she 
was 13, her fath er gave her a 
tennis racket and a year later 
membership at the prestigious 


Berkeley tennis dub. There 
her talent was soon recog- 
nised by that other Berke- 
leyite. Hazel Wightman, the 
founder of the Wightman Cup. 
Wightman worked to improve 
young Helen’s speed and vol- 
leying technique, but these 
would always be the weak 
points of the formidable base- 
liner's game. When they be- 
came doubles partners. Wight- 
man was often heard c at ling 
on court, “'Run, Helen!" 

In 1923. at the age of 17. 
Helen Wills won the first of 
seven US singles titles. The 
following year she was the 
Olympic tennis gold medallist, 
and played her first Wimble- 
don, where she was runner-up 
to Kitty McKane, taking her to 
three sets. In 1926, having 
taken a semester o ff fr om art 
studies at the Un i v e rs ity of 
Califo rnia ostensibly to study 
the great masterpieces of 
Europe, Wills crossed the At- 
lantic to play the French ten- 
nis prima donna Suzanne 
Lenglen Wills, not yet at her 
peak, lost the much-hyped 
1926 match at Cannes, hot it 
was in Europe that she met 
the handsome Frederick 
Moody who became her first 
husband three years later. 

The first Wimbledon 
singles triumph came at her 


second attempt in 1927. There- 
after she won the singles 
championship every time she 
played, winning two tides as 
Miss Wills, six as Mrs Wills 
Moody. In 1935, in scoring her 
seventh Wimbledon singles 
victory. Wills Moody equalled 
the record of the pre-first 
world war champion, Doro- 
thea Lambert Chambers. 

Wills Moody did not play 
Wimbledon in 1935 or 1936 
and that seemed to be that, 
the end of an impressive 
career. But to the surprise of 
many, she made a comeback 
in 1938, winning the singles 
championship for fop eighth 
time, setting a record that 
stood until Martina Navrati- 
lova won nine in 1990. 

I N four Wimbledon finals. 
Wills Moody defeated her 
great rival, the serveand- 
voUey player. Helen Ja- 
cobs. Jacobs, who also came 
from Berkeley, was noted for 
her w arm th and outgoing per- 
sonality. The rivalry between 
the two Californians, fore- 
shadowing that between 
Chris Evert and Martina Nav- 
ratilova was a war of temper- 
aments as well as strokes. In 
11 encounters with Jacobs on 
court. Wills Moody lost only 
once, in the finals at the 1933 


United States championship 
in Forest Hills, and then con- 
troversially- On the brink of 
defeat. Wills Moody defaulted, 
citing the flare-up of a back 
injury. She never played For- 
est ffiDs again. 

She won the French singles 
championship four timm , and 
might have had an even more 
impressive overall career re- 
cord hut she did not compete 
unless she was fairly sure of 
winning. In 1939, two years 
after her first marriage was 
dissolved. Wills Moody mar- 
ried Aldan Roark and retired 
from fpnnis. 

On court Wills Moody had 
played a power game, relying 
heavily on a hard, sliced 
serve and a strong forehand 
launched at the baseline. She 
had a deep, crosscourt back- 
hand that was not nearly as 
good, but usually was good 
enough. She moved fairly 
well from side to side but , 
rarely charged the net 

Off court, she was on the \ 
frontline in confronting the 
most troubling sporting issue 
of her day, shamateurism At 
fo»t timp no amateur was 
supposed to make money 
from sport; but many like Su- 
zanne Lenglen and BUI Tflden 
did. “The only way now open 
for an amateur to avoid pro- 
fessionalism.” Wills Moody 
wrote provocatively in 1931, 
"is for him to be rolled in 
cotton wool and mothballs be- 
tween tennis seasons." She 
wore designer clothes and ex- 
hibited and sold her drawings 
and paintings, some of them 
an tennis subjects, in galler- 
ies in London, Paris and New 
York. She published three 
books on tennis and fre- 
quently and unabashedly 
wrote for newspapers and 
magazines. 

In her au tobio graphy. Fif- 
teen-Thirty, Wills Moody set 
forth as ideal of perfection- 
ism In all things* “I know that 
I would not have life if I were 
deprived of trying, hunting, 
working for some objective 
within which there lies the 
beauty of perfection." On 
court, she rarely made an 
error. 


AdriannO BIlM 


Helen Wills Moody, tennis cham- 
pion; turn October 6, 1905; died 
January 1, 1998 
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Face to Faith 


Children are 
people too 


Danny SuUlvan 


T HE new year sees the 
10 th anniversary or 
the 1988 Education 
Reform Act which in- 
troduced a period of continu- 
ous demand, pressure and 
change on teachers and 
schools. Most of the focus 
centred on — and still does — 
the content of the curriculum. 
The development of children 
as people was Defected, and 
indeed during John Patton’s 
tenure as Education Secre- 
tary. to talk about holistic 
education was to invite his 
opprobrium and be labelled a 
seventies looney. 

One of the results of this 
focus on content was to reduce 
the time that teachers had to 
listen to children and to en- 
able children to listen to each 
other's stories. The voices of 
children, if not completely 
silent were barely audible. 

To attempt to redress this 
imbalance the Children and 
Worldviews research project 
was set up m 1993 ; its aim was 
to listen to primary-aged chil- 
dren, and to explore with 
them what it was that in- 
formed their developing views 
of the world. From the project, 
researchers also gained in- 
sight into the spiritual devel- 
opment of the children. Tbe 
children came from a range of 
schools — rural, town, inner 
city, county schools with a 
mfor of faiths and of none and 
both Anglican and Roman 
Catholic church schools. 

There was a consistency of 
experience and insight 
amongst the children whether 
they came from a religious 
background or not For exam- 
ple, nine -y ear -old Veronica, 
who had never had any explic- 
it connections with a faith 
co mmuni ty, was absolutely 
certain that her Nan was in 
heaven. She based this cer- 
tainly on the fed that her Nan 
had told her she was dying, 
but she was not to w o r r y as 
Veronica could always speak 
to her in her heart when she 
was worried or troubled. This 
Veronica did regularly by go- 
ing to her favourite quiet 
place, and communicating 
with Nan in heaven. 

By contrast, Michael who 
comes from a Roman Catholic 
family and bad lost his grand- 
father, believed that ageing 
was a progression towards 
death and wanted to remain 
young. Despite his wish to still 
be in touch with his grand- 
father, death was a separation 
and although prayer was poss- 
ible it was not a means erf 
changing the situation. 

Children’s experience of 
separation and loss was a key 
aspect of the research, and 
they displayed a remarkable 
spiritual and moral maturity 
in dealing with it They also 
showed an ability to deal with 
difficult situations if trusted 
to do so. 

But all too often they are 
not Adults make decisions on 
their behalf — often arguing 
that they are protecting the 
children when they are really 1 
protecting themselves. Sarah ; 
was angry at not being 
allowed to go to her uncle's 
funeral because “it feels as if 
I’ve locked up all my unhappi- 
ness and I need to get it, I 
need to somehow find the key 
and unlock myself.” 

Children told us of the 
secret places where they went 
to be alone with their 
thoughts and feelings. These 
children who have been la- 
belled by some as the com- 
pute games generation were 
reflecting on profound emo- 


tions. Asked why they did not 
tell adults about these experi- 
ences and feelings, they gave 
two responses: first, adults 
were too busy — and this was 
a simple statement, not a crit- 
icism; second, adults did not 
inhabit this world where they 
had these experiences and in- 
sights — they were suggest- 
ing that adults had lost the 
ability to be child-tike. 

What was clear was that if 
children are nurtured as 
people, they have the opportu- 
nity to have a better under- 
standing of themselves — 
they can develop a strong 
sense of Identity and belong- 
ing. Such nurturing enables 
them to understand and 
maintain relationships 
within the family, and cru- 
cially to confront and deal 
with their fears and other ex- 
istential issues. 

I N SOME ways those of us 
who live and work with 
children in different 
capacities — parents, 
teachers, faith communities 
— have been misreading 
them and failing to be 
touched or educated by their 
authentic and deep spiritual- 
ity and humanity. We bring 
the wrong language and con- 
cepts to them falling to recog- 
nise and tap what is already 
there. In the education sys- 
tem, our government com- 
pounds this failure by defin- 
ing a successful school in 
purely academic terms, and 
not balancing this with a cen- 
tral concern for spiritual 
development 

If these children hold on to 
their spiritual Insights and 
experiences there could be a 
rich harvest for our society 
which is in desperate need of 
deep-rooted values that can 
sustain us into the next cen- 
tury. And if they do produce 
such a harvest it will, sadly, 
be In spite of rather than be- 
cause of us adults. 


Danny Sullivan, a schools 
adviser with the Diocese of 
Oxford, was co-director of the 
Children and Worldviews 
Research Project from 1993-96 


Death Notices 


BaYOL Mat h I- Died Montton. France on 
December 27tti. 1997. Cremation.. Wednes- 
day. January nil. 12 noon at Qc Idar* Green 
Crematorium. Hoop Lena. No flower*. 
CORNFORD. Hugh, general ■ practitioner 
(rattled), tamer president Cambridge- Uni- 
versity Labour Club, tanner treasurer. ME- 
DACT. poarofuHy d name an SUh Decem- 
ber. Fuieml. 3pm. 7lh January. Cambridge 
C remote rttwiL No Bowen. , . . 

JEFFREE. Dorothy Maud, died 29th 
December 19B7. Lata of me faster. Adrian 
Research Corare. University otManchonior 
Memorial Meeting tor WmsJtlp to die 
Friends Mealing House, Mount Sfraaf. Mnt- 
cheeter on Wednesday 7*i January 1888 a! 
SJMpm. No flowers please. Out doanttdna tt 
desired So die Royal Sectary tor file Protec- 
tion ol Birds, do C- Middleton A Son Lid. 
3S4 Parrs Wood Road. Manchester. 
M20OI1- 

THOMPSON. Bridget Fraear, of Bishops 
Frame. Wbrcestarstdra. died suddenly but 
peacefaUy at Heretard County Hospital on 
23rd December H87. egad 65 yean. The 
Harare! sendee will be held in Iteretord 
Cr e ma to rium on Tuesday Bah Jamary 1998 
at 230pm. Far enquiries or donations U 
desired, perhaps tar Greenpeace end 
Amnesty International, please contact 
KHandtey Funeral Directors, Bromyard 
(01885) 482216. 

Engagements 

MUiABVCLBTORD. The engafiemem Is 
armetonad between Paul, eld eat son at 
Arnold and Madeline Uilham end Laura, 
daughter a! David and Headier CtaMord. 
WwbjjORUm. Man and Frances (taw- 
all ol ShaMIngton are delighted 


the engapemenr at hdr daugh- 
ter Louisa to Adrian, ion at Blno end 
Evelyn Grand ol HigtigaiB. 

Anniversaries 


WAMWMOHT- HOLLIS. On January S 
1948. Richard to Joyce al Leeds parish 
cbietdi. Hall a century ct love and Llborai- 
l am - onward Into me UDlannium with your 
admiring, overgrowing family. 

■To place your announcement telephone 
0171 713 4987 ox tax 0171 713 4128 between 
9am and 3pm Mon-Frl. 
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The end of a 
shabby episode 

Now let’s discuss the issues 

SO, AT LAST, the secret that had become an open 
secret is out The person whose son was caught buying 
cannabis for a specially placed Mirror journalist was 
revealed last night as Jack Straw, the Home Secretary, 
a Tn«T) who has built his reputation as an iron politician 
with zero tolerance for crime, including drug abuse. Mr 
Straw hac conducted hirnself with dignity so far in this 
distressing af fair, which has turned a comparatively 
minor offence that would normally not have seen the 
light of day, into a national story. It has occupied acres 
of newsprint which many might think would have been 
more profitably devoted to exposing something else: 
like the serious heroin and other hard-drug problems 
afflicting every part of the country. Instead, the centre 
of the nation's attention seems to have been focused on 
a schoolboy who committed an offence which, like tt or 
not, is so common that it is ignored by the police, and 
whose only claim to fam e is that he happens to be the 
son of the Home Secretary. This ought to have been a 
private matter. The sons and daughters of famous 
politicians have extra pressures to cope with and it 
doesn't follow that they have no right to privacy just 
because they have famous parents. The Home Secretary { 
hasn 't himself been accused of operating double stan- 
dards. Indeed he acted promptly and zealously in 
voluntarily taking his son down to the police station 
soon after he learned of the offence from the newspaper, i 
Everything about this episode has been over the top: 
from the five pages the Mirror originally published 
about a story it claims it didn't intend to print at all 
(wiry, then did it feel impelled to publish so much?) to 
the equally over-the-top reaction of the police. They 
arrested the Mirror journalist for possession of the drug 
she obtained from Mr Straw's son, which she had no 
intention of using. As a result of all this an incident that 
should have merited no more than a small story has 
escalated beyond belief. And wbo knows how long it 
will now @3 on for. Will it now be open house on writing 
about Mr Straw’s son and the school he attended 
(though this incident happened off the premises}? 

This story has many layers of complexity. One of the 
reasons why the Scottish papers decided to name Mr 
Straw was that he hims elf was quoted as saying that he 
wished he could go public. But, as Roger Gale, vice- 
chairman of the Conservatives’ culture and media 
committee, said yesterday, while Mr Straw may have 
wanted to be named, if the boy had not been a 
ministers son, newspapers would not have “placed 
both parties in a position where, whatever the rode of 
conduct, naming was inevitable”. 

When normal service is resumed, then the debate 
must return to two serious policy issues. The first is 
cannabis itself This paper has urged successive govern- 
ments to adopt a Dutch approach whereby cannabis is 
not legalised but decriminalised: in this situation the; 
question of a prosecution for possessing small amounts 
would simply not arise. Second, no one can pretend that 
this is a victory for freedom of speech. What it does do is 
to raise fresh worries about the right to privacy which’ 
have yet to he resolved. ' 

Doomsday count 

Blair is right to hassle industry 

THERE IS now one year and 362 days to go before we 
win know the extent of the havoc created by the biggest 
mistake in business history. The magnitude of that 
mistake — only using two digits ins tead of four to 
designate the date in computer rode — is only slowly 
si nk ing into the corporate consciousness. Tony Blair is 
absolutely right to issue a “wake-up" call to industry 
and to use his position as President of the EU to raise 
awareness in Europe. The Prime Minister has been 
alarmed by reports that half of British companies have 
yet to act and that the ensuing chaos could trigger a 
recession. According to some US estimates the global 
cost of rectifying the problem will soar to $600 billion. 
And that’s before lawyers get in on the act when 
companies sue because corrupted data has entered their 
own computers from outside. Europe’s problem will be 
worse than the US because of the electronic problems 
linked to the launch of the euro which coincides with 
removal of the miiipnnhTm bug. 

The problem dates from the fifties and sixties when 
computer programmers thought they were being clever 
by including the date not as (say) 1961 but as 61 in order 
to save scarce computer memory. This mpans that: 
when midnight is struck on Friday December 31, 1999 
computer clocks will roll over from 99 to 00. they will 
know what time it is but not which century they are in. 
Unless corrective action is taken this could cause chaos 
in banks, hospitals, factories, refineries, traffic lights, 
air traffic control and hundreds, of thousands of applica- 
tions using time-based calculations. Very few airlines 
are confident yet that they will be able to risk putting 
their planes in the air on the ' first day of the new. 
millennium for fear of something catastrophic happen- 
ing. Radtrack has warned many of its 12,000 workersto 
redraw Hogmanay plans on M day in case computers 
controlling its signalling system are affected. 

This year is vital because it takes two years to correct 
the problems in a medium-to-large enterprise. Soon 
there will be too many panic-stricken companies chas- 
ing too few qualified programmers. Any corporation 
that doesn't get to grips quickly risks a meltdown. One 
consultancy, EDO, estimates that'll per cent of British 
companies representing 27 per cent of gross domestic 
product will miss their year 2000 targets. In these 
circumstances the Government is completely right to 
start sounding the alarm beds. Too many companies 
still feel either that it is not a serious problem or that it 
is a minor one that the ’boffins” wifi be able to sort out. 
It isn't It is a major problem requiring urgent direction 
from the very top erf every British com pany utilising 
computers or embedded chips. It is not only a tragedy 
that this has to happen, but a colossal waste of 
resources. Some of the cash used to remedy the faults 
may be used to speed the scrapping of old computer 
systems, but most will go on repairs that wouldn't have 
been necessary if the programmers of old had been 
wiser. The sums involved In making good the damag e 
are so huge that they will undermine the productivity 
savings that computers have hitherto generated. Mr 
Blair is right to turn it into a mainstream political 
problem. But the Government may have to get much 
mare involved if we are to prevent a very serious 
problem from becoming a catastrophe. 
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truancy policy I Work needed on we 



IN your report (Truant pupOs 
I blamed for wave of street 
crime, January 2), John Car- 
vel reports the Government’s 
demand for “urgent priority" 
to be given to the problems of 
school truancy. 

Not, I hope, with massive 

p wialHAsagaiin I' SC flOOlS and 
parents that win serve no pur- 
pose whatever. The problem of 
school truancy can best be 
brought under control by 
making education more rele- 
vant to the needs of children, 
loosening the National Cur- 
riculum. removing completely 
the compulsory element from 
GCSE studies andfUnding 
courses aimed at the needs of 
these disaffected young people 
to give them self-esteem and 
self-confidence. In other 
words, stop strangling work- 
ing-class childr e n with the 
prejudices of the conservative 

m irirflo 

LA Summers. 

22 Ribston Gardens, 

Paddock Wood, 

KentTN126BA. 

WOUR story about the con- 
T nection between truancy 
and youth crime tells us what 
every inner-city councillor 
has known for years. 

Every young person is en- 
titled to access to an education 
system which takes them be- 
yond basic literacy and nu- 
meracy and if some cannot get 
tt in our standard school sys- 
tem, then it is in their interest 
and ours to make sure they get 
it somewhere else. I 

(CUr) David Franks. 

10 Hart HUL Drive, 

Luton LU20 AX. 

WOUR article on pagers for 
T parents of persistent tru- 
ants (Parents to get pagers In 
gggm truancy plan. December 
30) illustrates just how little 
hasbeenlearned. 

The educational equivalent 
of electronic tagging only 
passes the problem back to the 
parent, the person who has al- 
ready demonstrated an inabil- 
ity to take “whatever action is 
necessary to get their children 
back into class”. 

Bat truancy only addresses 
the tip of the iceberg. The 
school in Durham you name 
recorded an absence rate of 15 
per cent for the past year, erf 
which only just over 2 per cent 
could be considered truancy. 
That means for every day 
missed through truancy, 
more than six were missed for 
other reasons. — the equiva- 
lent of every student having 
an extra six weeks holidays 
year. Not a small group of 
“reluctant attenders” . but the 
majority of the school popula- 
tion then take this learned be- 
haviour to the workplace. 

Tt is the effective, school- 
centred approach that makes 
fflediflfirence, enabling 
schools to harness their power 
to prevent the many millions 
of avoidable absences. The ap- 
proach is already operated by 
some other schools in Durham 
as well as in other LEAs. 

Colin d* Angelo. 

Improving School 
Attendance. 

42 Culverley Road, 

London SE62LA. 



T HE final part of the 
series on welfare to 
work (New push on 
jobless, January 1) 
made little reference to em- 
ployment conditions- Unfortu- 
nately for the unemployed 
forced on to Labour’s New 
Deal schemes, there is no as- 
surance of decent pay. any 
E frmitn ft t wining , nr any pros, 
pect that once the subsidy to 
the employer ends alter six 
m op thg , the employee will be 
kept on. 

Worryingly, the Govern- 
ment plans to subsidise New 
Deal work regardless of 
whether or not the companies 
are hostile to unions. There 
will be no guarantee that New 
Deal employees will be able to 
join a union and so able to 
raise concerns on things such 
as health and safety ex’ pay . 
Labour should not subsidise 
non-nn ionised companies. 
Martin Cobourne. 

104 Fir Tree Lane, 

Burtonwood, 

Warrington 
Cheshire WA54NE. 

I n Making it work for lone 
parents (December 31), men- 
tion is made of the New Deal 
for the young unemployed, 
reminding us of the benefit 
penalties. In Burger kids 

marft fr cm UK S tomachs IT) thp 

same Issue, it Is stated- “Me- { 
Donald's claims that by 2000 it | 
will be the single biggest em- , 

ployer of those aged between 
16 and 20 ”. I 

In other words the Govern- , 
ment is prepared to whip 
school-leavers into soul-de- 
stroying. dufi, repetitive, pro- 
spectless, character-destroy- 
ing (“have a good day”) jobs. 


for the sake of reducing the 
workless statistic. 

It is time the nature of work 
was examined in the computer 
age. Perhaps as Bertrand Rus- 
sell foresaw, it may be wiser to 
support and value those who 
wish to be out of the employ- 
ment arena, live on adequate 
subsistence for as long as they 
wish, and devote themselves 
to music, painting, excavation 
or mountaineering: 

Lan Flint off 
22ChaIdonRoad 
London SW67NJ 

^pHANK you for telling us 
■ more about welfare in 
Wisconsin (Where achifi 
wind blows in from the real 
world, December 29). Next 
time can you send a reporter 
with practical experience of 
childcare, who would find out 
and report answers to ques- 
tions such as the following: 
Who looks alter pre-school 
children of welfare mothers 
who work? How much are the 
carers paid and how many 
children do they look after? 

Do any erf the welfare mothers 
take up this work? ff so, can 
they be paid for looking after 
their own children? If not, 
how are they disqualified 
from doing so? Bow is the 
I quality of childcare assessed, 
and how happy are the moth- 
ers with the care theirchil- 
dren receive? 

Je ann e Warren. 

32 Widow Close, 

Oxford 0X44 9AN. 

I F THE Labour Government 
is serious about wishing to 
encourage more disabled 
people to participate in weak, 
then greater flexibility inem- 


-TtmTr THE. 


Italy shows solid defence in the box 

I HAVE to disagree with [ fears afseizure and possibly 

1 Frank Keating (A distinctly I meltdown dearly worried the 


I Frank Keating (A distinctly 
French flavour to this hectic 
new year, January 2). Italy 
took the Jules Rimet Trophy 
home after beating Hungary in 
Paris in the 1938 World Cup 
and there are pictures of fi 
Duce receiving Vittorio Poz- 
zo's triumphant squad. But 


fears afseizure and possibly 
meltdown dearly worried the 
Italian Federation’s Dr Bar 
ass i. who kept the trophy hid- 
den in a shoe box muter his 
bed until returning it to Fife 
after the war. 

R A Vaughan. 

Ila Temple Sheen Road, 
jpondon S W14 7FY. 


ployment and benefit provi- 
sion is needed. My possibili- 
ties of returning to part-time 
woik are prevented by legisla- 
tion that Is In the power of the 
Government to change. 

I developed multiple sclero- 
sis in 1993. Until recently I 
have managed to continue my 
work as a lecturer hi higher 
education. But much de- 
creased mobility and other 
medical problems are now 
making this Impossible and I 
shall be apply ingf or early 
retirement on health grounds. 
But I am not completely Inca- 
pacitated and could manage 
some part-time work. Frus- 
cratingiy, the current rules for 
! the teachers* superannuation 
scheme mean that I will not be 
allowed to work In this way. 
Katherine Cuthbert. 

28 Colley Lane. 

Sanrihach, 

Cheshire CW114HE. 

T HE Government will be 
making a mistake if It 
thinks of users of welfare as 
i some kind of disposal collat- 
: eral who can safely be victim- 
ised in battles for votes or 
short-term financial savings. 
The evidence which the Citi- 
zens* Commission received 
from welfare state service 
I users during Its three-year in- 
quiry and published this sum- 
mer makes dear that they 
want to see major changes in 
policy and provision, but not 
the kind oflmckwardrliooklng 
costcottlng which is now 
dominating debate. Crucially 
people on the receiving end of 
welfare want a say in its 
reform. 

Social policy reform which 
doesn't involve and indude its 


A poor show 

f "WHAT she (Dr Mowlam) 

needs from aQ those publicly 
committed to peace is not hot 
talk of war, but a seasonal dose 
of goodwill” (Dr Mb should 
stay, December 29). 

What One words! What high 
moral tone! Then what Insen- 
sitivity persuaded the paper 
to publish, on its front page 
the Tying in state” of Billy 
Wright— a picture likely to 
aggravate bid feeling? Was it 
that the Guardian couldn't 
resist the pressure of other 
newspapers publishing the 
picture? 

Is there anything sillier 
than the Image of men 
cradling guns to promote 
their power and heroism? And 
you oblige their vanity with 
i front-page exposure and im- 
pUedglorfflcation. A paper Is i 
not only whal it says, but what | 


users is to variably retrograde 
and Ineffective, from tower 
blocks to the Child Support 
Agency . As disabled people 
have shown on the streets, if 
welfare users' views aren't 
sought, they wont Just go 
away. The key welfare reform 
for tins new millennium and 
the basis for challenging 
social exclusion Is the in- 
volvement of service users In 
welfare reform and practice. 
Peter Beresfbrd. 

Tempo House, 

IS Falcon Road, 

London SWli 2PJ. 


Lack of foresight on the future Recipe for Cook 

SCIENTISTS and science I Instead, suesb Inquiry is. as I DONT think that you are 
Wwriters should brush up on nowadays, modelled inappro- I right to describe Robin Cook 


History man 


V V know tf Christopher Hill 
or John Seville were offered 
recognition of their work as 
historians in the new yrair hon- 
ours (letters January IX I think 
we can be confident that they 
wID welcome the recognition 
given to Eric Hdbsbawxn for 
his services to history. But we 
can be sure thatEobsbawm's 
marxist-based histories have 
done more to win people to 
socialism than Keith Fletfs 
footling letters to a multitude 
of publications. 

Tony Atiema. 

Chair, Socialist 
History Society. 

35 Hospital Road, 

Bury St Edmunds EP33 3JU. 


sfiwwriters should brush up on 
philosophy. Tim Radford’s 
Futurology article (Millen- 
nium blues again, January 1) 
falls for J B S Haldane's oft- 
quoted idea that “the universe 
was not only queerer than we 
may suppose, it was queerer 
than we cm suppose”. 

But the puzzle is, how can 
Ha ldan e know this? Asserting 
an unbridgeable gap between 
reality and observer, while 
also dissolving it simply col- 
lapses in contradiction. It’s no 
different from those who as- 
sume answers to questions in 
principle unanswerable: eg 
the religious who claim to 
know God's existence or mind. 

Why this matters is that the 

« mnnnnp1ar i> fathire, lifty 
Haldane's, to see the perspec- 
ttval and reflexive nature of 
knowledge — ie that nothing , 
can be known outside a 
human perspective, and that 
the observer is always part of 
the picture being observed — 
means there is no proper 
framework for social science 
(psychology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, etc) and hence no pro- 
gress on any of its central 
Issues. 


Instead, such inquiry is. as 
nowadays, modelled inappro- 
priately on the mettods of 
physics. This makes it reducti- 
vistand brings only stultifica- 
tion and iniquity, and ulti- 
mately breakdown. 

David Rod way. 

Lecturer in art and 
philosophy. 

Kensington & Chelsea 
College, 

London SW10QQS. 

T im Radford suggests that 
telepathy and seeing into 
the future remain to be dis- 
covered. He has evidently not 
read Dean Radin's The Con- 
scious Universe (Harper- 
Edge), which can be ordered 
over the Internet, which ana- 
lyses the evidence, based on 
scientific research, arguing 
strongly in favour of the 
existence of such capacities. If 
asked to nominate the most 
significant scientific event of . ■ 
1997, 1 would cite the publica- 
tion of that book. 

(Prof) Brian Josephson. 
Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge. 

Please Includes full postal 
address. We may ecflt letters. 


I DONT think that you are 
■right to describe Robin Cook 
as timid and “as instinctively 
Atlanticist as his Tory prede- 
cessors” (Europe’s coming 
home, January I), where a EU 
common foreign and security 
policy is concerned. I under- 
stand that he is open-minded 
on these issues. 

Unfortunately, however, 
his senior advisers at the For- 
eign and Common wealth 
Office do take the view that 
nothing Is possible on foreign 
and security policy without 
the involvement of the US and 
in particular that only the US 
can take any initiative in tiie 
Middle East (as I was told In 
the past year by one of them). 

Perhaps Mr Cook should 
break with tradition and ap- 
point a French and a German 
policy adviser while he is pres- 
ident of the European Council 
so that he can have the benefit 
of an alternative Euro-centred 
view of what is possible. 
Nbrznan Dombey . 

Professor ofTheoretical 
Physics, 

Centre for Theoretical 

Physics. 

University of Sussex, 

Brighton BN19QJ. 


than earn the cost of your 
home, ts not likely to be attrac- 
tive to someone on housing 
benefit. However, it does not 
follow that a reduction in this 
benefit te the only or the best 
way of lowering this barrier. 

There is another less obvi- 
ous route — a reduction in 
council-house rents. The test 
government insisted on coun- 
cils increasing rents far more 
than they would have wished 
to do. The surplus revenue 
thus generated is being used to 
pay housing benefit to council 
tenants. 

If the housing benefit for 
council tenants was paid out 
of general taxation. Watford 
could cut council rents by half 
and still run its housing de- 
partment from the rent col- 
lected. The benefit bill for 

council tenants would be 
halved and foe Incentive to 
find employment would be 
greatly Increased. 

Richard Ahrens. 

154 Gammons Lane, 

Watford WD25HY. 


it implies by its layout Here 
the message is: "These men 
have worth.** 

Joy Brookfield. 

28 South Lodge. 

CallsfiekL Gareb&m, 
Hampshire POl5 5NG. 


Up in smoke 

I SUCCESSFULLY gave up 
(smoking using a method 
similar to that of Stanley Me- 
dicks (Letters, January 2). 
The crucial spur far me not to 
smoke was imagining Marga- 
ret Thatcher behind the long 
line of unsmoked cigarettes, 
nibbing her hands with glee 
at the money she would make 
from my smoking via her 
paid association with the 
tobacco industry. 
ALCllnton. 

279 Adswood Road, 

Adswood, Stockport. 


A Country Diary 


Laurie Lee was 
jn Brigades 

•WOULD like to contribute to 
I the debate on Laurie Lee's 
participation in foe Spanish 
Civil War. whfleeonducxtag 
research Into foe fate uf non- 
Rusalan communists who per- 
ished In Russia or at the hands 
of Sovtot agents nuts Me the 
USSR. I examined, in MW. 
files of the International Bri- 
gades now housed In Mos- 
cow's Comintern archive. 

One such with the 

Intriguing title “Lists, short 
characteristics of deserters, 
Trotskyttes. criminals and 
other unrellahteperaons of 
English nationality”. Con- 
tained two documents on Lau- 
rie Lee's early days in war- 
torn Spain. 

to the first of these. Bob 
Doyle, a Dublin-born commu- 
nist whom I had the pleasure 
to meet In London In XS9L 
wrote of how he had been put 

in charge oT a group of 

English-speaking volunteers 
from Paris to Flgueno. Doyle 
roundly condemned the 
drunken behaviour of those 
under his supervision en 
route, but singled out “Law- 
rence Lee" for positive com- 
ment during the latta's short 
stay taFlgueras, Lee had suf- 
fered from fits; his conduct, 
however, was "excellent”, and 
be showed “will legless to 
comply with regulations”. 

The second report, written 
by on American offlccrfC-D) 
on December 15, 1937, con- 
cerned the transfer of the vol- 
unteer group from Figueroa to 
Albacete, the headquarters of 
the Brigades. The three Brit- 
ish volunteers condemned by 
Doyle received equally damn- 
ing "characterisations'' (an 
integral part of communist 
"cadre control”) from C D as 
well — drunkenness, urinat- 
ing In their billets. reftclflgto 
drill etc. However. In a post- 
script. Lee was again depleted 
as a positive example for . . 
others: although suffering 
from epilepsy, his conduct 
was “tacemptery". he was 


'•willing to do his best for the 
revolution" and was “politi- 
cally a communist". The 
American recommended that 
Lee be given a post that was 
“not strenuous” at some base 
camp of the Internationals as 
beseemed “a responsible per- 
son and trustworthy". 

A farther search In the ar- 
chive may throw light on what 
Lee really did after complet- 
ing his training In Albacete, 
but the evidence dearly 
proves that be did jo In foe In- 
ternational Brigades In De- 
cember 1937. 

(Dr) Barry McLonghUn. 
Jadengasse4/23. 

USD Vienna, 

Austria. 


NORTH PEMBROKESHIRE: 
The West is wet. but recently 
it's been wettest One night 
the road through the village 
turned Into a river. Water cas- 
caded down hillsides, streams 
flooded the highways. Hail- 
stones drummed down like 
huge dried peas and an unfor- : 
innate fisherman held by the | 
tide in Cardigan Bay sailed 
up and down all night watch- 
ing the lightning flash from 
Cardigan to the Presells to 
Fishguard and back again for 
five hours. At home when the 
li ghtnin g ( fashed there was 
no space to count foe miles 
away because the founder 
was almost glmiittanumiB We 
were left with no electricity 
or telepho n e. In some houses 
the phones melted. 

After that our other down- 
pours have seemed fairly 
harmless — unless you're a 
fanner. Sheep and cattle in 
foe fields have been wet for 
weeks. Many farm roads have 
been turned into streams 
which create holies and 
chasms in their patbuAs the 
weather’s grown colder, so it's 
become drier. However, most 
walking is best done in Wel- 


lington boots, always allow- 
ing for the risk of the boot 
staying stuck in the mud 
whilst you rashly stride on. 
One walk took us through 
Llanwnda, a small settlement 
with an ancient church, even 
older stones, a farm and some 
houses. The church has a still 
centre even in foe roughest 
weather. The path down to 
the sea is now one long glis- 
sade. The streams you cross 
have bands of flattened grass 
and debris. When you reach 
foe c l i ffs you are rewarded 
with foe colours of the winter 
sea: blues of lead and pansy 
edged with white. The cliffs 
are all wet 

As foe daylight goes, foe ex- 
perience of winter sludges up 
the hills with you — new, cold 
and damp. Then you look 
back at Llanwnda where 
lights are appearing in foe 
houses, small patches of 
brightness in the wet earth 
and that strange winter plea- 
sure is upon you. Come cm, 
dogs, get moving — home for 
tea. Then a huge full moon ap- 
pears. At the next full moon 
the days will be waxing. 

AUDREY INSCH 


The diminishing returns of dynasties 



Mark Lawson 


T HE burden of foe Ken- 
nedy family Is cap- 
tured in two phrases. 
The first is a 1970a 
American black joke, a ver- 
sion of those stupid -question, 
put-downs about whether the 

Pope Is a Catholic "Does Rose 
Ken nedy have a black 
dressT’T'he second was the 
author Dominick Dunne's de- 
scription of the demons 
which afflict Senator Edwanl 
Kennedy: “He has walked be- 
hind too many coffins.” 
Although Rose Kennedy 
has now attended her last fu- 
neral, the surviving Kennedy 
women will put on their inky 
outfits again tw« weekend 
and the Senator will follow 
yet another casket Michael 
Kennedy — son of Robert, 
nephew of JFK — is dead at 
39, in a skiing accident one 
more candle to be lit on All 


Soul’s Day for foe family 
dead, inrinding his brother, 
David, who took a fatal drug 
overdose in 1984. 

According to taste or faith, 
the recurrent tragec&es erf the 
Kennedy family can be attrib- 
uted to: 1 ) bad lock 2) a corse 
3) genes 4) environment The 
first option, though plausible, 
is unlikely to attract a colum- 
nist. The second — a Massa- 
chusetts House of Atreus-— 
need not detain us long, al- 
though American Christian 

fnnriwmpntqnct q and daaaTraal 

scholars may be tempted. The 
explanation lies somewhere 
between their inheritance 
and their lifestyle. 

The possibility of a genetic 
disposition to unhappiness 
was raised by Robert, one of 
Michael’s brothers, in a 
recent interview, in which he 
revealed that he was cnee of 
nine Kennedys to have sought 
the help of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. There is much medical 
evidence that drunkenness 
may be inherited, while the 
Kennedy men’s Insensitive 
and sometimes virtually ho- 
micidal treatment of women 
probably also owes something 
to a volatile and greedy tem- 
perament passed down from 
tiie famil y patriarch, Joe Ken- 
nedy, and consolidated by 
example. 


But another traditional 
element in the make-up of 
Kennedy males has been reck- 
lessness. not always fuelled 
by alcohoL while Jack and 
Bobby died as a result of a 
standard risk accepted by all 
senior politicians, their politi- 
cal careers and sex lives 
showed a fascination with in- 
viting trouble. 

In resulting from an acci- 
dent while playing what 
reports describe as foe fam- 
ily's “own version” of ski. 
football on the- glamorous 
slopes of Aspen, 1 Colorado , Mi- 
chael's death again brought 
together the two central ele- 
ments of a Kennedy life: 
money and recklessness. 

Perhaps this carelessness 
about consequences was a 
built-in aspect of their charac- 
ter. Their experiences, 
though, may also be to w«ma 
Michael and hla siblings and 
cousins, the third generation 

of the cian to become famniw, 
grew up with a gallery of an- 
cestral role models un- 
matched in history. The fates 

of fathers, annfra anti imrinw 

included two political assassi- 
nations captured live on cam- 
era, two plane crashes (one 
military, one civilian) and in . 
carceration In an institution 
after a failed lobotomy. 

It would be nnfaii- to say 


that foe younger Kennedys 
have a death wish but they 
possess at the very least a 
death shrug. The ramhinatinn 
of the awful number of short 
branches on the family tree, 
and Catholicism's teaching 
that the moment of our death 
is chosen for us, seem to have 1 
resulted in an unusually 1 
severe degree of fatalism. 

The arrogant devilry which , 
has been such a feature of the ' 
family's activities — the ap- > 
parent belief that they can get 
away ' with anything — Haw 
been attributed by their crit- 
ics to wealth and expensive 
lawyers. A more charitable 
reading would be that their 
family history teaches above 
all the fatuity of caution and 

malrinp p iling . 

Hus is finally, however, a 
story about the Inevitable di- 
minishing returns of dynas- 
ties. (An appropriate one in 
the week when further flirta- 
tions were reported between 
Sonia Gandhi a nd India Con- 
gress's Party, which took her 
late mother-in-law and her 
late husband to- power.) 

The central problem for the 
Kennedys, as for the Gandhis, 
has been that an Impossible 
model was imposed on the de- 
scendants. Joe Kennedy Sr 
tried to bring to foe American 
presidency a royal system ot 


lineage. As a Kennedy sings 
in Stephen Sondheim's musi- 
cal Merrily We Roll Along: 
One . day ejections will be unk- 
nown/ As each of our kids will 
ascend the throne. 

But the problem with a 
democratic dynasty (although 
Old Joe believed that elec- 
tions «juM be helped along) is , 
that it lacks the essential 
qualifying : inevita- 

ble continuation. Britain’s 
Royal Family has experienced 
most of the reverses of the 
Kennedys — scandals, alco- 
holics, mavericks, wastrels 
and gruesome premature 
deaths — but these have 
proved containable because, 
for Britain's folding family, 
power is not an aspiration but 
a fact No real prince is 
required first to get back the 
crown as were these quasi- 
princes . 

The end of Michael Kenne- 
dy’s life held hnimHrig echoes 
of foe deaths otitis father 
unde in the 1960s. A local 
Catholic priest r ushing to foe 
hospital past fixe TV crews: 
the children gruesomely wit- 
nessing their father’s final 
moments, though this awn , 
even more painfully in person 
rather than an film. 

The essential difference is 
that this death was a simple 
a c cid e nt- This isn't, though, a 


time which believes In acci- 
i dents — witness the conspir- 
j acy theories on foe various 
Diana websites and in the Is- 
lamic press — ami so it would 
be logical to expect paranoid 
spin to be put on the tragedy 
in Aspen: foe Inexplicable 
shadow on foe snowy knoll, 
the stranger wearing a sun- 
shirt even though it was cold. 

But the likelihood is that 
the conspiracy geeks won't 
bother with this one. For foe 
brutal truth is that, for the 
first time In the family’s trag- 
edies. the victim's political 
ambitions were already over 
and, these days, no one would 
think a Kennedy worth kill- 
ing. So far has American his- 
tory departed from Joe's 
scheme that the President 
who phoned the family to 
offer his condolences over 
Michael was a poor Southern 
boy wbo made it to the White 
House without ever having 
known his father and who 
manoeuvred the Democratic 
Party away from the liberal 
policies of Teddy Kennedy. 

Chased down the genera- 
tions by ambition and trag- 
edy, Michael’s children may 
at least come to have foe con- 
solation that — to reverse a 
popular conceit — the legend 
burned out long before the 
candle ever did. 
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After the Shah, an endless 
dance of revolution 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


T HE extraordinary 
events that Led to the 
Iranian revolution 
began 20 years ago this 
mon t h with an article in the 
semi-official Tehran news- 
paper, Ettel'at, atfc^irtnp Aya- 
tollah RuboUah K~hrtnra»tn ) as, 
among other thingc a crea- 
ture of the British. Seldom in 
history can a piece of blac k 
propaganda have gone so 
badly wrong. When students 
in the religious city of Qom 
gathered in protest, the secu- 
rity forces killed 70 of tftam. 
So was established the rapid 
cycle of blood, mourning, and 
revenge that brought the Shah 
down in one bewildering year. 

At the time, the Iranian up- 
heaval was compared with the 
French and Russian revolu- 


tions. Two dewriwi later it 
looks more li ke a convulsion 
in Iran’s own eccentric and 
special history than a political 

model for others. But the in- 
ternational implications of 
that convulsion were never- 
theless huge. The fact that a 
Shi-ite revolution gave a posh 
to the development of Sunni 
fundamentalism is probably 
less Important than the way in 
which it r e •a rra ng ed the lnter- 
ngticgufl politics of the i» 

East- Two Gulf wars came out 
of it, for Saddam Hussein 
would almost certainly not 
have attacked Iran had Iran 
and the united States not been 
so much at odds, and he might 
not have prevailed in the con- 
flict if he had not bad Ameri- 
can help. Aral, if be had not 
prevailed, the second Gulf 
War would not have 
happened. 

Relations within the Iraq- 
Iran-Am erica triangle may 
well have been more impor- 
tant in determining events in 

th* Middle B 8 ** than ttintu 

within the Israel-PLO-Amer- 
ica triangle. The most recent 
consequence has been Ameri- 
ca's effo rt to “contain” both 
Iraq, and Iran while attempt- 


ing to persuade Israel into a 
peace with the Palestinians. 
This Is a policy so ambitious 
and confiscated, that It Is not 
surprising that even a super- 
power has altered in putting 
it into practice. 

The most striking thing 
about Iran after 20 years Is 
how little the issues have 

Changwt At home, Iran still 
fells short of any synthesis be- 
tween its religious and its lib- 
eral traditions, white Tnanag . 
ing to maintain, it must be 

a qytp igm that- ham ^ ggnrj- 

ine democratic dimension. 
Abroad, it has yet to find any 
middle way in its relations 
with America and Europe, or 
even with roost of its neigh- 
bours, while the problem with 
Iraq cannot he solved u n ti l 

SjuMam Is grgw 

Iran's politics, in which 
clerics and a few religious lay- 
mm have to try to meet die 
needs of a population that 
wants a whole range of “mod’ 
an" ftmig B fr om more stable 
prices to better TV, and freon 
freedom to travel abroad to 
greater opportunities for 
women, whihitB the amv con- 
tradictions- The Iranian con- 
stitutional gridlock, which 


can set a popularly elected 
president against a religions 
leader appointed for life, or 
against an undisciplined par- 
liament, is also unchanged, as 
Is the existence of a range of 
centres of power outside the 
government proper. Ton could 
not have designed a constitu- 
tion or political system better 
if your aim had been to ensure 
that nothing was ever 
resolved, or that n pfrn " r Ti and 
reaction would dance an end- 
less dance into the Gar fixture. 

ThllS thf» iwn aanH y n v*nr - 

riug theme of the popular, or 
relatively popular, elected 
1 carter stymied in his pur- 
poses. Around the new Iran- 
ian president, Mohammad 
Khatami, swept into office last 
May on a wave of support 
from Tran fans, in particular 
from youth, women, and the 
minorities, g ather m*mg 
vague hopes and expectations 
that ""i* centred on Abolha- 
m Rani Sadr «nH Mehdi Ba- 
zargan, moderate leaders of 
the early years of the revolu- 
tkm, and an Rafcazpani, the 
last president before Khatami. 
There are even similar- 

ities between those hopes and 
those that focused on- the 


Shah's one or two indepen- 
dent minded prime ministers 
over the years, including 
Shahpour Bakhtiar. the mod- 
erate politician who per- 
suaded the Shah to leave and 
whose nth-hour attempt to set 
up a government of the centre 
failed in early 1979. Perhaps 
Khatami can succeed where 
they failed If so he will dis- 
prove the thesis tb at, If there 
Is one consistent principle of 
Iranian politics, it Is that ths 
centre does not hold, 

The hopes and fears of the 
year of revolution are brought 
to life again In a new book by 
Desmond Harney, a former 
British diplomat who W&S SH 
unusually well-informed 

banker owt h naiiM»»i»m liv- 
ing in Tehran throughout the 
whole period. Written at the 
time, his journal of the 12 
mnnthg that began with the 

Ettel'at article and ended with 

cars honking their way 
through the capital to the 
chant of “Shah rttftT ("The 
Shah has leftT') is very evoca- 
tive Of those i fUTffd Hmec , It 
brings back the febrile atmo- 
sphere of a city where you 
could walk, in a few hundred 
yards, from a street where 
people were patiently queuing 
for bread to a square which 
troops had just Cleared of dem- 
onstrators. where one day the 
main thoroughfares were fbll 
of usu a l rush-hour traffic 
and the of immense pro- 
cessions of solemn, set of pur- 
pose marchers. Harney recalls 
the “great beat of sound” as 
the cry of “ AUahrUrAkbar * 
wait up from the rooftops 
after curfew, a manifestation 
of papular hostility to the 
Shah’s regime that could nei- 
ther be denied or controlled. 


COMMENT AND ANALYSIS 9 


The book serves as a 
reminder of bow much the 
Iranian revolution was a jolt- 
ing series of surprises, and 
how to the end most observers 
fought against the likely out- 
come. In September, Harney 
was writing that perhaps “the 
Iranian establishment can 
sort out things for themselves 
... and ... will only dispense 
with tiie Shah if they have no 
alternative*'- In November. 
“Perhaps we are seeing a 
nation dragged bade to its own 


reality and away from a vision 

which was at the same time a 
rtriiigin» . . . So it’s back to the 
Tunddia Bawt for Iran «r>d fare- 
weZZ to the Big adven- 

ture" of the Shah’s modernisa- 
tion programme. By 
December, “the greatest weak- 
ness is the defection and flight 
of the very middle class the 
shah built up”. In an after- 
word, he reflects that when be 
put down his thoughts on the 
vulnerability of the Shah and 
the determined and formida- 
ble nature of Khomeini and 
tiie religions class, he was 
rig ht , and “When I allowed 
myself to hope that tiie good 
men of the centre would some- 


how get their act together, or 
that the half-way house of 
Bakhtiar might succeed... 1 
was wrong.” 

It is curious, to say the least, 
that something similar could 
be said about Iranian politics 
after the revolution as well as 
before. The centre has, so far. 
always lost or, at least, it has 
never managed to prevail. 
Now a struggle is under way 
between Khatami ami the reli- 
gious leader Ayatollah All 
Khamen ei, which is most visi- 


ble in foreign affairs. Khata- 
mi's signals of a readiness for 
detente with America were 
undermined as recently as 
yesterday by Ayatollah Kha- 
menei in a nationally broad- 
cast sermon in which he de- 
nounced rumours that “some 
taction . . . or even the govern- 
ment. have a tendency toward 
reconciliation with the West 
and America”. Khatami's rela- 
tively liberal speech to the Is- 
lamic summit last month was 
followed quite quickly by the 
revival of rumours that Ayo- 
tollah Ali Montazeri might be 
tried for treason and by the 
arrest of Ibrahim Yazdi, a for- 
mer foreign minister associ- 


ated with Montazeri. All this 
ayotoUah politics needs decod- 
ing. Montazeri, once seen as 
likely to become the supreme 
religious leader, holds the 
view that the leader should 
“guide rather than rule", 
meaning that under normal 
circumstances the elected 
president should govern. This, 
then, is the Iranian way of 
edging closer to the questions 
of who rightfully rules, of how 

to separate religious and polit- 
ical matters, and how to weigh 
democracy against religious 
authority. 

Occasionally, Tehran takes 
on again the revolutionary as- 
pect of 20 years ago, as In No- 
vember, when great crowds 
captured the centre of the cap- 
ital to celebrate the Iranian 
soccer team's qualification for 
the World Cup. The police 
gave up as the streets Ring 
with illicit music, and as men 
and women, some won with- 
out their head scarves, min- 
gled freely. There are two 
kinds of politics going on 
within Iran, one reQucting the 
concerns or most ordinary, 
and particularly of most 
middle class people, and the 
other the sometimes arcane 
and the sometimes very mine- 
rial interests of differ uni fac- 
tions within the rvligio- politi- 
cal establishment. They an? 
very imperfectly connected. 
The disconnection is not as 
grave as it was under the mon- 
archy. Iran is not threatened 
by another revolution. Vet its 
rulers might with profit study 
again the tale of the last year 
of the Shah. 


The Priest and tho King by 
Desmond Harney, published by 
IBTaurts. 


Iran still falls short of any synthesis 
between its religious and its liberal 
traditions, while managing to maintain, 
it must be said, a system that has a 
genuine democratic dimension. 

Abroad, it has yet to find any middle way 
in its relations with America and Europe 



Men of the renaissance 


Nearly four years after the ANC’s election victory in South Africa and despite calls for reconciliation, the need for 
the transformation of the economy is stirring up accusations of anti-white sentiment. Anthony Sampson 
reports on the difficult period of transition which the country now faces as an emerging, multi-racial democracy 
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OW can a 
black revolu- 
tionary move- 
ment, forged by 
40 years of 
_ struggle ag- 
ainst white supremacy, trans- 
form itself into a multiracial 
ruling party, to run a sophis- 
ticated industrial economy? 
How can a new generation of 
eaders, without the aura at 
he struggle, restrain the 
pressures towards populism. 
mri maintain a tolerant de- 
mocracy and when so many 
African governments have 
noticeably felled? 

These were the fundamen- 
tal questions behind the 50th 
conference of the African 
National Congress last De- 
cember, and the marathon 
speech of its outgoing presi- 
dent. Nelson M andela. It was 
widely reported as an anti- 
white tirade, a complete 
break with Mandela's past 
reconciliation. 

In feet it was a careful 
report on the party's prob- 
lems after three years of gov- 
ernment; and it was designed 
Co establish continuity under 
the new president, Thabo 
Mbeki — who wrote much of 
the speech — while Mandela 
endorsed it by insisting on 


Mandela fried to 
explain the harsh 
new global 
marketplace in 
which South 
Africans must 
now operate 

speaking it himself, for four- 
and-a-balf hours. 

It was critical of nearly 
everyone. Mandela warned 
his own followers ( to lo ud 
applause) of the dangers of 
corruption and g reed in the 
money-making environment. 
He warned against the "ca- 
reerism” of politicians who 
sought to exploit their posi- 
tions for profit , _ 

He pointed to the rest of 
Africa, with its "predatory 
elites” which had looted the 
national wealth, and en- 
trenched corruption - which 
South Africans could never 
accept And he called for * 
“moral renewal'* that ow Id 
achieve a n African 

nTplaln the 
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chies at the top. True recon- 
ciliation must include trans- 
formation. to allow blacks 
their feir share of manage- 
ment, skills and promotion. 

The blacks. Bald Mandela in 

his speech, want “not fist 
equality as a right and a 
theory, but equality as a feet 
and a result”. (His quotation 
was from Lyndon Johnson a 

be feced with a rounter-affienr 
sive whose strength was stfll 
to be tested. And he 
sinis ter element behi nd the 
resistance to black 
rnent, with a 

JSary network”, toclutog 
Afrikaner right-wingers, who 
^ deliberately trybw to 
erode confidence, subvert tne 


economy and use crime to 
makft South Africa ungov- 
ernable. Such a conspiracy 
haw never been proven. Radi- 
cal journalists, who would 
]pve to reveal it have not 
been given the evidence. But 
the police and intelligence 
services do show clear si g ns 
of deep penetration by weU- 
organised criminal forces, 
who have been stealing 
weapons from the National 
Defence Force and computers 
from the brand-new rnte J H - 


"We don’t know everything 
we should about this situa- 
tion," Mbeki said at the con- 
ference, “but it’s a very seri- 
ous problem.” Even without a 
masterplan, there are clearly 
many local networks and 
pockets of resistance to 
change, within the public ser- 


vice and big companies. In 
any case, Mandela thinks the 
white bosses have not ful- 
filled their side of their bar- 
gain of reconciliation. But 
most white businessmen see 
it quite differently. They 
think they have done enough 
by abandoning apartheid, and 
are already fed up with the 
pressures to promote blacks. 

They are worried that 
South Africa will go the way 
of Zimbabwe, where Mugabe 
is now expropriating white 
forms, 16 years after be came 
to power. But Mbeki believes 
that unless bis gov er nment 
can show changes now. it will 
be forced (like M ugab e) to 
take more extreme steps 
later. 

It Is tills deadlock which 
underlines both Mandela's 
radical speech, and the fero- 


cious white Sooth African 
reaction. The conservative 
Citizen newspaper said Man- 
dela had destroyed much of 
the sympathy he had built up 
since he took office. Business 
Day warned that “Mandela is 
naive if he think* whites will 
voluntarily take a drop in 
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living standards to help tiie 
poor”. The liberal Democratic 
Party said the speech marked 
Mandela’s low water mark. 

And many British papers 
took up the cue. The Daily 
Telegraph called it a "de- 
pressingjy paranoid tirade”. 
The Independent called it 
“meaningless dogma” and 
"antiquated gibberish”. Even 
tiie Observer, Mandela’s old 
ally, called tt a “profoundly 
depressing assault”. 

It was- certainly a party- 
political speech, designed to 
rally the ANC to preparation 
for the elections in April 1999, 
against “the miserable pla- 
toon of opponents”. The Afri- 
kaner National Party aimed 
at “the total destruction of 
our organisation”.. The new 
United Democratic Party, a 
coalition of white and black 
dissidents, included "some of 
the most backward and cor- 
rupt elements of our society". 

But the attacks were not 
anti-white. Mandela urged the 
ANC to spend more time at- 
tracting white voters, includ- 
ing Afrikaners, and mobilis- 
ing all sectors of the 
population. 

The real test of the ANC’s 
racial attitudes was in the 
voting for the national execu- 
tive. Many observers forecast 
beforehand that the ANC 
under Mbeki's rule would be- 
come more “Africanist”, 
more intolerant of white and 
Tnrifon allies; and that the 
3,500 delegates, nearly all 
Africans, would favour Afri- 
can wmiliitotpt- 

The existing executive on 
the platform came from every 
racial background. They in- 
cluded the MnaUm Minister 
of Justice, n ullah Qmar; tiie 
Minister for Water, Kader As- 
mal, the ex-professor of law in 
D ublin who sounds Irish: the 
coloured Minister of Finance. 
Trevor Manuel, who looks 
white; the white deputy de- 
fence minister Ronnie Kasrils 
who sounds Kn gligh- 

T HEY seemed very 
vulnerable. It had 
been primarily 
the challenge and 
camaraderie of 
the struggle 
against apartheid which had 
brought Indians, Coloureds 
and whites alongside Afri- 
cans; and now tiie unity of the 
struggle was beginning to 

fede. And they had all made 
unpopular decisions, to con- 
trol their budgets and support 
the government’s economic 
policy which supports priva- 
tisation, encourages foreign 
investment and has antago- 
nised the unions and the 
Communist Party who at- 
tacked the policy as 
“Thatcherite”. 

They were all exposed to 
the Africanists who were 
complaining that the ANCs 
revolutionary purpose was 
being diluted by non-Afri- 
cans: not least to Winnie Man- 
dela who enjoys stirring up 
anti-Indian feeling, and likes 
to call her African enemies 
"Patel”. 

Yet the vote at the end of 
the conference showed a deci- 
sive endorsement of the rain- 
bow government, and racial 
tolerance. The top vote went 
to Cyril Ramaphosa, Mbeki’s 
chief rival, who bad negoti- 
ated the settlement with the 
Afrikaner government and is 
now a leading bu s in e ssman. 
Aamal, Manuel, Omar and 
Kasrils all increased their 
vote. Among the top jo, only 

i 


three were Africans, none of 
thnm populists. And Winnie, 
after being roundly defeated 
in her bid to become deputy- 
president, dropped from fifth 
place in the executive to 15th. 
Many ANC leaders saw it as 
useftil to keep her inside the 
tent, pissing out, rather than 
outside, pissing In (though 
there remained a third 
option). 

Still more important, the 

Mbeki believes 
that unless his 
government can 
change now, it 
will be forced to 
take more extreme 
steps later 


delegates unanimously ap- 
proved the governments eco- 
nomic policy with very few 
changes — with the agree- 
ment of the communists and 
trades unionists. It marked 
the transition from a revolu- 


tionary anti-capitalist move- 
ment to a ruling party accept- 
ing the realities of the 
market-place, the dangers of 
nationalisation and the need 
to attract investors. 

It reflected Mandela’s own 
long and painfUI adjustment 
to a new economic era, so 
different from the time he 
went to jail when nationalisa- 
tion was the panacea. And it 
endorsed Mbeki's conviction 
that economic growth was the 
key to racial peace- 

Mbeki still faces a transi- 
tion in some ways more diffi- 
cult than Mandela's. In his 
farewell tribute be praised 
the ability of the retiring oW 
guard to “treat the defeated 
with dignity, understanding 
and respect”. But he also 
quoted from Yeats's poem on 
1916: 

Too long a sacrifice 

Can make a stone of 
the heart. 

O when may it suffice? 

He knows that hearts can 
still turn to stone, and that 
the younger generation will 
insist on seeing more visible 
results from their revolution, 
before they can embrace 
reconciliation. 

C* 1998 Anthony Sampson 
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Recession, 
disorder in 
South Africa 
and the 
collapse of the 
Soviet Union 
have all 
threatened the De Beers 
diamond empire since 1985. 
But DAN ATKINSON thinks the 
cricket-loving chairman, who 
took over on January 1 , has the 
mettle to meet its challenges 


Cutting edge... Nicky Oppenheimer. right, at the signing ofthegem trade deal between South Aftica and Russia. Top left a Surer Intense pink mow from ArayleDtamoiiilB 



C HRISTMAS tor 
Nicky Oppenhei- 
mer, chai rman , 
elect of the De 
Beers diamond 
conglomerate, 
was spent on a farm in South 
Africa, incommunicado as far 
as the London press was con- 
cerned. The affable, bearded 
52-year-old had, perhaps 
wisely, decided to spend his 
last few days prior to assum- 
ing the chairman 's burden, 
out of reach of the world's 
media. 

He ought to have made the 
most of it - As he knoW3,~*Bfe 
Beers equals diamonds 'equals 
big news. Even during peri- 
ods of relative calm, the gem- 
stone group is the focus of 
huge public interest And this' 


not such a period. The 1990s 
has seen a series of big prob- 
lems for De Beers and the In- 
dustry over which it presides. 

There were the colossal 
leakages of stones foam Rus- 
sia, the world's second largest 
producer, and the tortuous 
negotiations to keep Moscow 
within the sales cartel There 
was recess km in the West — 
terrible for the Jewellery 
trade. There was the Angolan 
civil war and smuggling of di- 
amonds out of that unhappy 
country on to the world mar- 
ket, and the spiral of crimi- 
nality in De Beers’s own back- 
yard, South Africa. There was 
the walk-out from the De 
Beers cartel of the world's 
biggest diamond mine, Argyle 
in Australia. 


As these crises were con- 
tained. new ones emerged, 
chiefly the economic melt- 
down in the Far East and the 
consequent threat to gem 
sales in Japan and south-east 
Asia, which account for more 
than 40 par cent of all jewel- 
lery demand. Cricket-loving 
Mr Oppenheimer must feel he 
is facing a faulty bowling ma- 
chine th at has begun slinging 
him one hall after another — 
at head height 
Looked at from another 
angle, of course, the De Beers 
glass is half full, not half 
empty. -The cartel — which 
markets about 80 per cent of 
the world’s diamonds and sta- 
bilises prices by manipulat- 
ing supply — has survived 
the 1990s. De Beers mines 


half the world’s diamonds by 
value; the Russians are back 
on board; overall sales may be 
down, but the 1997 total of 
$4.64 billion was not for short 
of 1990’s record $4,834 billion, 
and the company remains en- 
gaged in Angola, even if its 
attempts to regularise that 
country’s gemstone industry 
are having mixed results. 

Above all, De Beers and its 
sisters within the Oppenhei- 
mer empire — mining group 
Anglo American (of which Mr 
Oppenheimer is expected to 
become chairman in due 
course) and the Minerals and 
Resources Corporation (Min- 
orco) — have coasted the 
transition to majority rule in 
South Africa without the once 
feared confiscatory national- 
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night to insist he was there on 
his own merits. So contemp- 
tuous does De Beers seem of 
such managerial correctness 
that Nicky Oppenheimer's 
official CV, after noting his 
education (Harrow and 
Oxford) states; “He Joined 
Anglo American in 1968 as 
personal assistant to the 
chairman". Well, he had to 
start somewhere. 

Furthermore, in a mining 
industry where it is de rigeur 
for executives to stress their 
formative experiences at the 
deep-level workfiace, Mr Op- 
penheimer’s company biogra- 
phy prefers to note his accep- 
tance of a high award from 
King Baudouin of Belgium for 
services to the industry. 

But, as Alan Bond found 


ing the 12 years since 1985. 
The first recession had hit 
sales and, hardly were prices 
recovering, than a renewed 
bout of disorder in South Af- 
rica intensified international 
Isolation of the Pretoria 
regime. The CSO, with Its 
Rhodesian roots, was uncom- 
fortably exposed. The fashion 
for cartel-busting had even in- 
fected such bastions of “man- 
aged capitalism" as the Euro- 
pean Commission. Roaring 
economic growth in the late 
1980s -raised the spectre of 
secondary stockpiles of dia- 
monds threatening the CSO's 
KriP. 

But much worse was to fid- 
low, Bust followed boom; the 
Soviet Union — a reliable 
partner of the CSO, an Le- 


Looked at from another angle, the De Beers 
glass is half fuDg not half empty. The cartel- 


Isation. Mr Oppenheimer 
may have hoped for a Jollier 
♦ima in which to take Charge, 
but — in the calm of January 
1 , his first day in office — he 
must study have accepted 
thtnp could have been a ltd 
worse 

And, If that is tiie case, one 
of his most pressing tasks will 
be to convince the outside 
world. Shares have dived 
since the summer by more 
than 40 per cent in Swiss 
franc terms. De Beers has al- 
ways had fens and devotees to 
the i nv estment community. 

But for those analysts to 
whom the trend is their 
friend, -De Beers looks aid- 
fashioned, not to say archaic. 

In the worid of “focused” in- 
dustrial groups, it is part of a 
sprawling conglom- 
erate whose activi- 
ties include travel 
agency, insurance 
and the wonderfully 
quaint Rhodes Fruit 

^?krd C SS which markets about 80 per cent of the world’s 
diamonds and stabilises prices by manipulating 

producer of the 
splendid Boschendal 
red wine. In a world 
of corporate trans- 
parency, the Oppenheimer 
empire Is a maze of cross- 
holdings and subsidiaries. In 
a world devoted to free mar- 
kets, De Beers operates a 
price-fixing cartel on behalf of 
most of the world's diamond 
producers. 

And — there’s no nice way 
of putting it — in a worid de- 
voted to meritocracy, De 
Beers is now chaired by the 
son of Harry Opp e n h eimer 
(c hairman until 1984) and 
grandson of Sir Ernest Op- 
penheimer (founder of mod- 
ern De Beers). Not only that, 
but the chaps from Kimberley 
don’t even seem remotely 
bothered by this absence cf 
open, competition for the top 
job. When family man. 

Andrew Buxton took charge 
of Barclays, the bank's PR 
machine worked day and 


supply « has survived the 1 990s 


out to his cost when he tilted 
at another apparently stuffy, 
old-boy outfit with African 
connections — Tiny Row- 
land's Lonrho — appearances 
can be deceptive. Mr Oppen- 
hefmer may not have worked 
his way up from a miners' 
cage, but as head of the com- 
pany’s London-based Central 
Selling Organisation (CSO) 
since 1985, he has had a for 
from easy time. The CSO is as 
important to De Beers as its 
mines — perhaps even more 
so. This cartel, ran round the 
corner from Hatton Garden, 
is the Ins tr ume nt through 
which De Beers controls the 
flow of diamonds on to world 
markets to prevent a glut cf 
gemstone Jewellery and a con- 
sequent price collapse. And 
some of the toughest times in 
Its history have occurred dur- 


nin’s principle of “when 
amongst wolves, howl like a 
wolf' — collapsed, to be 
replaced by rogue capitalism 
and wholesale diamond smug- 
gling; Argyle grumbled ever- 
more audibly about De 
Beers’s supposed failure to 
prop up the value of the sort 
of cheaper stones in which it 
specialised. 

In the event, the Russians 
were kept on board — after a 
year in which De Beers effec- 
tively suspended their CSO 
membership — and Argyle 
was allowed to Jump ship. If 
the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, then both these 
difficult choices have been 
proved right There were Ini- 
tial doubts about the worth of 
the Russian deal, but an 
report by London broker T. 
Hoare on November 27 con- 


cluded: "Overall, the deal be- 
tween the CSO and the Rus- 
sians is good news for both 
partners". The report added: 
“For De Beers it makes dear 
that the CSO Is still very 
much in control of the rough 
diamond market" 

As for the loss of Argyle. it 
has at least relieved the CSO 
of the obligation to buy the 
mine's stones and given De 
Beers an excuse to allow 
prices at the lower end of the 
market to sink by more than 
half. ■ 

The fate of Argyle's prod- 
ucts on the open market has. 
in addition, given De Beers a 
not unwelcome opportunity 
to demonstrate to would-be 
deserters the difficulties of 
life outside the CSQ fold. 

^ That T. Hoare 
report while recom- 
mending De Beers 
shares as a buy, 
marked Ashton min- 
ing — Argyle ’s co- 
owner with giant Rio 
Tinto — as a sell, 
bringing, no doubt, a 
grim smile to the 
face of De Beers 
chiefs in London. 

Detractors will 
suggest Nicky Op- 
penheimer cannot take all the 
credit for the Russian deal or 
for the masterly retreat from 
Argyle. But one can be sure 
he would be taking the blame 
had either of these crises been 
called wrongly. Anyone who 
has faced down the simulta- 
neous wrath of the Austra- 
lians and the Russians — two 
nations with whom it is inad- 
visable to enter a Mr Angry 
competition — is reasonably 
well equipped to navigate the 
storms blowing from the Far 
East and to handle looming 
negotations with diamond 
newcomer Canada. 

Some expect him radically 
to trim down the sprawling 
empire, and concentrate on 
extraction. Should this be 
true, his Christinas sojourn 
may have been more of a fore- 
well tour than a holiday. 


Underside 


Dan Atkinson 


F ORGET Reuters, Dow 
Jones and the rest oar 
Government’s own 
propaganda wire carried 
the real news stories as 
1997 merged into 1998. 

There was the item an the 
new-look British Hallmark- 
ing Council, courtes y of 
consumer and corporate af- 
fairs minister Nigel Grif- 
fiths, Among the guardians 
of the nation’s precious 
metals wSH be “JG Evans 
- - . currently director of en- 
vironmental services at 
Hounslow Borough Coun- 
cil”, and "Mrs S P Payne 
... chairman of Bromley 
and District Consumer 
Group". Then a fascinating 
piece on the Animal By- 
Products (Amendment) 
Order 1997, from the soon 
to be rebranded Ministry of 
Agxlcalture, Food and Fish- 
eries. And what's this? 
"Keith HeUawell, the first- 
ever UK. Anti-Drugs Co-or- 
dinator, will start his new 
job faH-tlme on Monday, 
January 5 .” Yes, quite. 

'ORDRE du browi noso, 
alias Euro-creep of the 
; goes to the Finan- 


cial Times, whose year-end 
analysis of the prospects 
for the single currency con- 
tained the following hard- 
hitting commentary: “The 
EMU timetable remained 
intact This was a tribute to 
the French and German 
governments — It was also 
a testament to the skill of a 
handful of independent 
professionals in Brussels 
and Frankfort”. Why not 
tell ns how good-looking 
they are, too? Meanwhile, 
the FT carried an interest- 
ing Freudian slip in the 
sam e edition, December 30, 
with a reference to "Ernie 
Stern, the former World 
Bank president”. Actually, 
Ernie was merely vice- 
president, but such was bis 
clou t that a lot of people — 
maybe including Ernie — 
thought he was top man. 

L EAST promising career 
outlook for 1998: Zim- 
babwean high court 
Judge Wilson Sandora, who 
ruled on New Year’s Eve 
that mobile-phone firm 
Econet had the right to 
challenge the Zimbabwe 
government’s refusal to 
issue it with a licence. 

His court ruled also that 
a licence awarded to rival 
Telecel should be nullified. 
The Telecel consortimn is 
led by Leo Mugabe, nephew 
of president Robert, and in- 


cludes senior officials from 
the ruling ZANU-PF party. 

M OST promising 
career outlook: 
George Soros, the 
man with the golden gun. 
He called on New Year's 
Eve for an. International 
Credit Insurance Corpora- 
tion to stave off global de- 
flation, bnt who would 
head it? History reminds us 
that President Roosevelt, 
setting up the Securities 
and Exchange Commission 
to clear up post-1929 crash 
Wall Street, appointed 
Joseph Kennedy, papa of 
John and a ferocious bear 
trader. Almost as ferocious 
as the man who blew away 
sterling, the ringgit, etc: 
George Soros. 

EAST promising car- 
pet-bagging opportu- 
inity most now be the 
Portman building society, 
whose chief executive Ken 
Colley picked up a CHE In 
the honours list for ser- 
vices to the building society 
movement. That rather 
puts the lid on any chance 
of K.C CBE floating the 
Portman on the stock mar- 
ket, doesn’t It? 

O PTIMIST of 1997: iee- 

cream maker Treats, 
which rang out the 
old year with a share sus- 



pension. immediate reac- 
tion may have been that 
Treats — shares floated 
around I80p in 1996 then 
melted to a suspension 
price of 94.5p — had more 
bad news for Its long-suffer- 
ing shareholders. 

Not a bit of It: Treats is to 
spend more than £10 mil- 
lion on bulk ice-cream 
maker Richmond, with a 
rights Issue to pay for it. 
Onward and upwordl (or 
something like that). 

F INALLY, no new year 
would be complete 
without our regular 
reminder to Scotland Yard: 
caught any of those Budget- 
leakers yet? 
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Saturday Notebook 

Speculators turn 
sights on Europe 


ash lifts gloom for shops 


IGNS that the UK 
'consumer re mains 
.unbowed by five in- 
} creases in the cost 
of borrowing since 
/the election emerged yester- 
day, raising fears thyt inter- 
est rates may have to rise 
again in 1998. 

A last-minute dash by shop- 
pers appears to have saved 
retailers from what threat- 
ened to be a gloomy Christ- 
mas, according - to new 
figures. 

Leading retailer John 


Lewis reported yesterday that 
pre-Christmas sales were up 8 
per cent and that its winter 
sale had an “excellent start” 
with most branches doubling 
last year’s increase in turn- 
over on the first day. 

Separate figures showed 
that consumer lending re- 
bounded in November after 
several slow months. The 
Bank of England reported 
that -net lending to individ- 
uals was g ya billion over the 
month, the largest figure 
since February. - - 

'The strwigth In crmmmw 

credit back in November 
shows file UK consumer is 
.very much alive acd.Jdck- 


teg.” said Maiic Wall at in- 
vestment bank Deutsche Mor- 
gan GrenfelL 

But Dharshini David of 
HSBC markets pointed out 
that the rise in tending had 
not financed a splurge on the 
high streets. Credit card bor- 
rowing had actually feBen in 
November, to £320 million 
from £350 million the previ- 
ous month. Ms David said 
this was reflected in the 24 
per cent manth-on-month fell 
in sales of clothing and 
footware in November. “A 
large proportion of these 
goods tend to be financed by 

plas tic ” 

Ms David- said the growth. 


had occurred in non-card 
landing by banks and others. 
"This could partly reflect the 
strength of car sales which 
were at the highest level ever 
recorded In November.” 

Record cars sales are un- 
likely to last, according to 
Autoglass, the windshield 
company. Its latest survey 
suggests the car industry is 
set to go from boom to gloom 
in the space of a few short 
months. 

The number of people plan- 
ning to phang a cars in 1996 
has dropped by a third over 
the last year, according to the . 
Autoglass Car Confidence In-. 
:dex. ‘'After a bumper- year la, 


1997, it looks as if the fore- 
courts are going to be very 
quiet,” said Ashley Jagoe, 
manager of Antn gtess . 

Analysts warned that the 
Christmas cheer could be 
short-lived ter the retail sec- 
tor as well. "The John Lewis 
figures suggest last-minute 
Ch r is ti nas gates were proba- 
bly good,” said Ms David. 
“But it is too early to say. Ini- 
tial figures last year were 
misleading Sales will proba- 
bly be flatfish overall, weigh- 
ing up early evidence." 

The Bank of England’s 
monetary policy committee, 
which h«g day-to-day co nt rol 
over interest rates, is due to 


meet next week for the first 
time this year. 

No change in file cost of 
borrowing is expected 
following figures two weeks 
ago showing a downward 
revision to the economy’s 
growth rate in the third quar- 
ter of last year. 

However, analysts believe 
another increase in rates 
could be on the cards in Feb- 
ruary if the economy shows 
further signs of reviving. 

More trading statements 
from individual re tailor s are 
due next week and the Con- 
federation of British Industry 
wfQ be publishing its monthly 
distributive trades survey. 


More misery 
on the way for 
homeowners 


Teresa Hunter 


I XGHER borne loan re- 
payments were yester- 
day announced for 
more than half a mi ll i o n Alli- 
ance & Leicester borrowers, 
with further mortgage mis- 
ery on the way for millions of 
building society customers. 

Britain’s sixth biggest 
mortgage lender had pledged 
not to ruin Christmas by up- 
ping its rates before the fes- 
tivities. But it yesterday 
moved swiftly to raise its 
rate to 8.7 per cent, adding 
nearly £10 per month to the 
cost of a typical £50,000 home 
loan immediately for new 
borrowers and from Monday 
for plating customers. 

The 2.5 million borrowers 
with the Halifax, Britain’s 
biggest mortgage company, 
who also kicked off the new 
year with a mortgage rate 
rise to 8.7 per cent on Thurs- 
day, were given nearly a 
month’s warning that higher 
bills were on the way. 

Other big lenders, such as 
the Abbey National, Chelten- 
ham & Gloucester and Wool- 
wich moved their mortgage 

rates before Christmas, after 
the Bank of England Talsed 
base lending costs for the 
fifth time since the elections, 
A £50,000 Alliance & 
Leicester endowment loan 
now costs £54-98 more 
monthly than when Labour 


Asian 


ca me to power and an £80,000 
borrower is £91.23 out of 
pocket 

. The reprieve from mort- 
gage pain which leading 
building societies such as the 
Nationwide, Bradford & 
Bingley and Yorkshire had 
offered borrowers, could also 
soon be over. 

The Nationwide pledged in 
December that repayments 
would not rise unless the 
Bank of Tfti gland lifted base 
rates agate. That could hap- 
pen as early as next week 
when Its monetary policy 
committee reconvenes, al- 
though some analysts believe 
it will wait until February to 
take decisive action - 

However, if base rates do 
climb, the Nationwide will be 
forced to raise its mortgage 
rate by up to 0.6 per cent 
from its current 8.1 per cent. 

The days of the even cheap- 
er mortgages of 745 per cent 
at the Bradford & Bingley are 
also numbered. Britain's sec- 
ond biggest remaining build- 
ing society indicated that It 
would not increase mortgage 
bills until February l, but its 
borr o wer s can expect a rapid 
increase after that of up to 0.5 
percent 

The Yorkshire,, which also 
charges 745 per cent is cur- 
rently reviewing its mort- 
gage rate, and . expects to 
move later in January, but 
possibly by less than 04. per 
cent 


Rifkind joins Clarke in boardroom 



Lin B cd dmjtiam 
City Editor 


Rifkind: new directorship 


F ORMER Foreign Secre- 
tary Sir Malcolm Rifkind 
yesterday signed up for 
another City directorship 
which will see him sitting 
cheekby jowl in the hoard- 
room alongside his erstwhile 
cabinet colleague, Kenneth 
Clarke, Chancellor in the last 
gover nment . 

Foreign and Colonial 
Emerging Markets Invest- 
ment Trust said Sir Mal- 
colm's “breadth of experience 
and knowledge” would, make 
a valuable contribution to the 
company. 

Sir Malcolm, who lost his 


parliamentary seat in the last 
election, is a nonexecutive at 
Ramco, the ambitious energy 
group which recently admit- 
ted defeat in a £55 minion hid 
for JKX Oil and Gas. 

Q is believed Sir Malcolm 
will receive about £18.000 a 
year — roughly the same as 
Mir Clarke is being paid by 
the company for his non-exec- 
utive duties. 

The Investment group did 
not say exactly where Sir Mal- 
colm’s experience was ex- 
pected to help, although a 
source said: “You’ve got to 
think that it win be usefhl to a 
company looking at overseas 
investments to have someone 
with international experience 
te the boardroom.” 


In addition to his two-year 
tenure as Foreign Secretary, 
Sir Malcolm was Secretary 
for Defence and served as a 
minis ter from 1379 to 1997. 

Some City head hunters ex- 
pressed surprise that Sir Mal- 
colm did not swiftly land a 
range of trophy appointments 
after the election defeat 

But others predicted that 
he, along with many senior 
figures from the former gov- 
ernment, would find it harder 
to tread the well-worn path 
from the Tory benches to the 
Square Mfle, partly because 
their scarcity value had been 
diminished but also because 


£8bn gas claim settled 


Dan AtJdnson 


T HE biggest damages 
claim — totalling 
£8 billion — ever heard 
under English law has been 
settled, removing a question 
mark over Italian participa- 
tion te economic and mone- 
tary union. At the heart of the 
complex settlement is a 
“swap” arrangement involv- 
ing billions of cuhic metres of 
Russian and Nigerian gas. - 
: On one side of. the legal 
action was Italy’s national- 
feed. ENEL electricity corpo- 
ration, in partnership with 
gaa corporation SNAM; on 

the other was the Nigerian 

government, in consort with 


Shell, France’s ELF and AGIP 
of Italy, partners te the liquid 
natural gas consortium Nige- 
ria LNG. 

The sums in dispute were 
so Xante they could have 
pushed Italy’s public debt to 
levels that would have ruled 
out EMU entry. 

The case, which was being 
heard in Geneva under 
English law, revolved around 
a 1992 contract between Nige- 
ria LNG and ENEL, which 
agreed to take 20 years’-worth 
of gas starting in 1999. At the 
Nigerian end, infrastructure 
was pot in place ami part of 
the deal was that Italy would 

instal port facilities to receive 

the gas. 

In 1996, ENEL alleged the 


new left-wing Olive Tree co- 
alition government had al- 
tered the political climate to 
such an extent that the port 
facilities could no longer be 


built Nigeria LNG went to 
law under the auspices of In- 
ternational arbitration. 

Under the settlement, Italy 
will no longer have to build a 
port Instead, the gas will be 
shipped to the Gaz de France 
terminal at Montlor de Bre- 
tagne In north-western 
France and then shifted into 
central France, where it win 
be used far French consump- 
tion. Meanwhile, a armfiar 
quantity of Russian gas — 
84 billion cubic metres a year 
— that had been bound for 
France will be piped to Italy. 



ic avoid disaster 


CftrtatopberR**** 

In Los Ang«les 


H ollywood block- 
buster films broke 
box-office rewrtte in 

1997 as m ost f orecasters 
were proved wroag- 

nlr» nredictionS & 



tanic 

$200 muuon w* 
poned until 

S5r«*-s^ 


fact four did flop: Ba tm a n 
and Robin, The Postman, 
Speed 2: Cruise Control and 
S tarship Troopers- But -no 
studio suffered enough to 
cmx&e the crisis expected. . 

What many observers in 
Europe and the US forgot 
was Asia’s huge market of 
young film lovers- They res- 
cued Kevin trou- 

bled epic Waterworld In 
1995 -1996, and they are 
apparently saving Titanic — 
and director James Cam- 
exon — as it draws fenajn 
Hong Kong. Japan, Malay- 
sia, Taiwan and Thailand, m 

the US it has already maoe 
$100 mfiBon. ■ . 

SonyCclnmbia’s lipit ad- 
venture story. Men in 
Black, grossed more than 


$200 million, closely fol- 
lowed by Steven Spielberg’s 

dinosaur sequel. The Lo6t 
World. Twelve other films 


topped 3100 mutton , includ- 
ing Julia Roberts’ come- 
back comedy. My Best 
Friend’s Wedding, and the 



Harrison Ford vehicle. Air 
Force One. 

Although Hollywood 
prospered, ticket sales were 
flat and increased admis- 
sion prices brought the 
profits. At 150 worldwide 
distributions, too many 
movies were offered. This 
year the number could drop 
below 300. Disney is cutting 
its output from 40 to 20. 

The success of Titanic 
may make It more difficult 
for studios to cut costs. “It 
becomes mare difficult tor 
mid-level studio executives 
to say no to direc- 

tor like Cameron,” said 
Tom Sherak, executive 
vice-president at Fox, 
which jointly financed 
Titanic. 


their political influence was 
held to be marginal thanks to 
the Labour landslide. 


OFT to rule 
on Bauer 
bid in race 
for IPC 


CeBa Weston 


G overnment minis- 
ters will be told by the 
end of this month 
whether to give the green 
light to the proposed acquisi- 
tion of Reed Elsevier’s con- 
sumer magazine business by 
German-owned publishing 
gronp Heinrich Bauer. 

Last weekend Venture capi- 
tal company CINVen ap- 
peared to be in pole position 
as it prepared to back a 
£900 million management 
buy-out of Reed Elsevier’s IRC 
Tyi fgaadne stable — whose 74 
titles include TV Times, 
Woman’s Own, Loaded and 
New Musical Express. 

But on the last day of 1997 
the Office of Fair Trading was 
notified of Bauer’s proposed 
acquisition. The OFT has 
lentil the end of this month to 
consider the implications and 
advise Trade and industry 
Secretary Margaret Beckett 
whether to clear the deal. 

Although notification to the 
OFT does not mean the pri- 
vately-owned group is the 
only potential buyer, its ac- 
quisition of the UK’s largest 
consumer publishing group is 
thought to play to the 
strengths of Heinrich Bauer 
whose UK subsidiary Is best 
known for consumer titles 
such as TV Quick and Bella. 

Reed Elsevier is thought to 
be keen to complete the sale 
quickly. 



Mark Milner 


A SIA’S central bankers 

must be getting fed up 
with finding their cur- 
rencies in the speculators’ 
sights. Yesterday, the Malay- 
sian ringgit, the Philippine 
peso and the Indonesian 
rupiah were all on the skids 
again. Not to worry. Help may 
be at h and, from a majority of 
members of the European 
Union 

The genus of the Asian cur- 
rency crisis lay te the tact 
that many Southeast Asian 
countries had effectively 
pegged their currencies to the 
dollar. That gave the specula- 
tors a fixed target at which to 
aim because central hanbe 
felt ohliged to spend their for- 
eign exchange reserves de- 
fending them. 

Now that most of the links 
have been broken, the specu- 
lators will be looking for 
fresh opportunities. Europe 
could fit the bllL The likely 
U-strong group set to sign up 
for the first wave of monetary 

union at the beginning of next 
year are scheduled to pencil 
in as early as May the panties 
at which their currencies will 
subsequently be merged into 
the euro. 

As a result the speculators 
will have the thick end of 
eight TTinntiis tu which to try 
their luck against a whole 
range erf targets whether the 
parities are based, 

say, on either printing central 
rates in the exchange rate 
mechanism or some more 
market-related method. 

There are good enough 
reasons for giving markets 
timely wanting. Simply pick- 
ing the market rate on the 
last trading day of this com- 
ing December would, for ex- 
ample, open up opportunities 
for manipulation. 

But the current strategy 
does carry risk. Currency 
fluctuation Is by no means 
dead, though to be fair it is &r 
more muted than it once was 
among the countries most, 
likely to make the single cur- 
rency first time round. 

That, however, is based on 
the increasing market percep- 
tion that the political wfll be- 
hind monetary union will be 
sufficient to see it to fruition. 
The real test is yet to come. 
The world’s currency players 
may be convinced monetary 
union is going to happen on 
time with a credible number 
of countries making the start- 
ing line up. 

It may prove a different 
matter when they start to see 
actual numbers — both the 
economic data on which 

members are chosen and the 
parities at which their cur- 
rencies wfll be locked in. It 
could soon be time to fasten 
seatbelts, there is bound to be 
turbulence ahead. 


Horse trading 

S PEAKING of May, it will 
be interesting to see if 
Europe’s leaders have 
by then got round to deciding 
just who will run the Euro- 
pean central bank — becom- 
ing. arguably, one of the most 
powerful (and least account- 
able) figures te Europe. 

France’s decision to put for- 
ward Jean-Claude Trichet, 
the bead of the country's cen- 
tral bank, in opposition to the 
candidacy of Wim Duisen- 


News in brief 


berg, the current head erf the 
European Monetary Insitute 
and the man initially ex- 
pected to be a shoe-in for the 
ECB job, has already meant 
intense lobbying among the 
governments of the member 
states which will decide the 
issue of who will head 
Europe’s central bank. 

And the horse trading over 
the ECB Is likely to embrace 
the election process for the 
presidency of the European 
Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development where Jacques 
de Laras fere is due to step 
down from the presidency at 
the end of the month. Though 
the EBRD is by no means an 
exclusively European pre- 
serve, European Union mem- 
ber states do control a major- 
ity of the votes. 

The Belgian newspaper De 
Standaard yesterday came up 
with an interesting variation 
on a theme already floated by 
the country's finance min i*- 
ter Philippe Maystadt — that 
the first eight-year presi- 
dency at the ECB should be 
shared between Mr Dqlsen- 
berg and Mr Trichet. 

The De Standaard’s varia- 
tion was that the split would 
be achieved by imposing an 
age limit on the post of 
Europe’s central bank chief. 
That would mean Mr Dulsen- 
berg could take on the job at 
the beginning of monetary 
union but would have to 
stand down part way through 
the first term. De Standaard 
suggested that the deal, which 
it said had been brokered by 
Luxembourg Prime Minister 
Jean-Claude Juncker, would 
also see Mr Maystadt move to 
the EBRD. 

On the face erf it, the split 
term might appear to hold 
some attractions. It can at 
least be billed as a compro- 
mise which would avoid some 
unseemly public squabbling 
over Euro-jobs for the boys — 
though the squabbling will 
still go on in private over the 
EBRD and, later, the top post 
at the European Investment 
Bank. 

Central bank hawks — a 
common enough breed in 
Europe these days — are un- 
likely to be impressed, how- 
ever. Both Mr Duiaenberg 
and Mr Tttchet are highly 
regarded but the position of 
the ECB president was de- 
signed to reassure financial 
mar kets that the w^n or 
,W«paft.at the top wguld ft?., 
independent of political pres- 
sure. The chosen way was to 
give the incumbent only one 
term in office but to make ita 
long one. 

Consequently, splitting the 
term between Mr Duisenberg 
and Mr Trichet in direct res- 
ponse to French political 
pressure is hardly likely to 
add to the credibility of presi- 
dential independence. Indeed, 
there are those who would ar- 
gue that the French put for- 
ward Mr Tri chet’s name in 
the first place' precisely be- 
cause the administration was 
concerned about the absence 
of political accountability. 

With Britain having taken 
on the EU presidency for the 
next six months, the role of 
honest broker in the affair of 
the ECB president has fallen 
to Tony Blair. Tricky. 


Falkland* spirit 

A STORY in the true spirit 
of Christmas Has ar- 
rived, belatedly, from 
the Falklands. Tbe Islands 
government has taken pity on 
the poor South Koreans 
whose currency has been so 
battered of late. Usually, the 
Koreans fork out around £12 
million a year to fish off the 
Falklands. This time round, 
te view of the circumstances, 
they can pay less, and later. 


Seoul baulks at 
bond-issue plan 

South Korean officials are ex- 
pected to meet bankers te 
New York next week to dis- 
cuss the next move te Seoul's 
financial crisis amid growing 


reservations over an ambi- 
tious JP Morgan plan to swap 
OTisting debt for new bonds 
guaranteed by the Korean 
government, writes Mark 
Tran in New York. 

Such a deal would entail 
the Korean government pay- 
teg high interest rates to at- 
tract investors, and Seoul has 
balked at the expense of such 
a plan. Critics assert that if 
overseas money starts flow- 
ing back as the $S7btHian 
IMF rescue takes effect con- 
verting hank debt into gov- 
ernment debt would be an ex- 
pensive option. Alternatives 
indude hank loans or bank- 
bond issues by the govern- 
ment or state-run Korea De- 
velopment Bank. 


Granada pay-rise 

Charles Allen, the chief execu- 
tive of hotels and television 
group Grenada, received a pay 
rise of 27 per cent last year, 
taking his remuneration to 
£672.000. He was given an extra 
£110,000 in return for cutting 
his notice period from three 
years to two. Although Mr 
Allen received the largest in- 
crease in Granada’s board- 
room, chairman Gerry Robin- 
son is its highest-paid 
director, on £995,000 after buy- 
ing out his service contract. 

Scots banka strike 

A one-day strike by bank staff 
in Scotland had little effect, 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
the Clydesdale, and TSB Scot- 
land said yesterday. But the 
bank workers’ union, BIFU, 
said it had forced the banks to 
abandon their plans for Janu- 
ary 2 business and said the 
action was successful. The 
union urged the three banks 
to start negotiating. 


TOURIST RATES — SANK SELLS 


France B.SS Italy 2.B80 SJnswB 2.72 

Germany 2.88 Malta 0.B33 South AMm TeS 

Greece 4S847 Netherlands 324 Spain 243-29 

HonaKonfl iaS New Zealand 2.77 Sweden 

India SflLfie Norway 11.85 SwttariwidM* 

Ireland 1.127 Portugal 294.20 Turney 328.970 

Israel 541 Saudi Arabia &11 USA 1.82 


Australia 2.47 
Austria 20.34 
Belgium 59.62 
Canada 2X 
Cyprus 0.848 
Dan mart 11.08 
Finland 8.B3 

Support Of NMWMt Seat reecbcMiff Indian rupee and tv—* ewi ft 
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Last-minute spree rais es rate fears, PgljL--— 
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Fade from black . . . Employee-owned Tower Ck)Uiery, with RMgos village and the Brecon Beacons in the background, canid become a heritage trail site if deep-mined coal’s future cannot be secured photographs; jeffmoroan 

Painful glory is not enough 


There’s little room for 
sentiment as Britain’s 
pits fight for survival. 
DAVID GOW reports 


N THE dreary hills 
above Hirwaun, where 
the low clouds meet the 
moorland mist, the pit- 
head tower emerges 
from the post-Christ- 
mas gloom like a sepulchre. 
Tower Colliery is not a ghost 
from the past of Britain's rich 
mining history hut a vibrant 
business, a unique example of 
worker-capitalism reborn ex- 
actly three years ago when 
239 miners marched back up 
Hw mountain to reclaim as 
their own the last deep mine 
In Wales. 

Then, they sang the Red 
flag and the Internationale 
as they fbllowed the National 
Union of Mine workers’ ban- 
ners. Now, as the mist grows 
more dense, they emerge 1 
from the coalface quietly con- , 
Qdent about the prospects for 
1998. 

“We’ve bad some problems. 
Geological and production 
difficulties held us back, but 
we've overcome them and 
now we are catching up, rac- 
ing to meet die huge demand 
for our coal," a development 
engineer says — just one 
worker from an entire day- 
shift brought In from the ex- 
tended holiday to cut coaL 

In Nottinghamshire and 
South Yorkshire the mood 
among RJB Mining’s employ- 
ees is altogether bleaker as 
they begin the new year. 

The Government may have 
intervened at the last gasp 
for RJB by extending its con- 
tracts with National Power, 
PowerGen and Eastern to the 
end of June. But nobody, least 
of all the miners who have 
moved from pit to pit in 
recent years, believes the 
deal brought anything but 
temporary relief from the 
threat of a further 5,000 job . 
losses and the closure of up to 
eight collieries. 

Where Tower workers be- 1 
Lieve their jobs could last an- , 
other eight, 10, perhaps even 1 
15 years, the question hang- j 


ing over RJB collieries Is 

this: Will 1998 mark the end of 
the Industry after nearly 200 
years erf painful glory? 

Miners occupy a special 
place in the hearts and minds 
of British people. For Marga- 
ret Thatcher they were “the 
enemy within”. For another 
Tory former prime minister, 
Harold Macmillan, they were 
“lions led by donkeys” in the 
1984-1985 strike. But many 
would share George Orwell’s 
view that "it is only because 
miners sweat their guts out 
that superior persons can 
remain superior”. 

Perhaps no more. The 
princes of the labour move- 
ment have become the play- 
things of the liberalised ener- 
gy markets. Brassed off! 

“Gallop for gas" protago- 
nist and PowerGen chairman. 
Ed Wallis has no sympathy 
for miners. “If you have got 
dirty coal and want to clean 
up emissions from power 
stations, the obvious policy is 
to leave the coal in the 
ground,” he told Parliamen- 
tary Review last month in an 
Interview. 

He views unsenti mentally 
the collapse of the bulk of an 
industry that employed more 
than a million at the start cf 
the 1926 general strike and 
750,000 when coal was nation- 
alised 51 years ago. 

PowerGen, a reluctant 
party to December’s deal with 
RJB, is still holding out in ne- 
gotiations With mining 
group’s chief executive, Rich- 
ard Budge, over the new 
three-year supply contracts. 
Last year it bought 12 million 
tonnes; now it wants at most 
3 million tonnes a year. 

Like the other two genera- 
tors. It Is extracting a com- 
petitive price for what little 
coal It wants — that is, 
nearer the world market fig- 
ure of just over £1 per giga- 
Joule, compared with the £1.45 
Mr Budge commanded in the 
first three years after he 


bought the deep mines for 
£815 million in 1994. 

Industry analysts reckon 
new rontracts with National 
Power and Eastern slashed 
not only RJB’s tonnage but its 
revenue. By the time Power- 
Gen signs, RJB could find its 
contracted sales to generators 
cut from 29 million to only 
10 million tonnes a year. 
Small wonder that it may 
have some 10 million tonnes 
pyrfwra capacity and that its 
share price this week hit a 
year’s low of 130p. 

But RJB’s travails are no 
comfort to Tyrone O’Sullivan, 
chairman Of Tower Colliery, 
who can boast pre-tax returns 
of 20 per cent on sales of 
£22 mmim and of quietly pay- 
ing off the £10 million owed 
to the state for the piL 

Sitting in his scruffy office, 
he is proud that the pit man- 
ages to sell all the 560,000 
tonnes a year it produces and 
has Increased its workforce 
from 239 to 350. “There's no 


magical formula for our suc- 
cess, it’s just been hard 
graft,” he says. But he makes 
dear the firm’s success is 
founded on employee 
shareholding. 

This loyalty, ntflected in a 
near-total lack of absenteeism 
and exemplary safety record, 
contrasts with the mood at 
RJB, where Budge is warning 
employees that there will be 
no pay rise until at least 
April — apart from a £500 
bonus for the low-paid. 

His latest letter to employ- 
ees talks bluntly of “targeting 
cost-reductions, consistent 
quality ftnd improving cus- 
tomer relattonships and bet- 
ter co-operatlxm among em- 
ployees”. He continues: “It is 
fundamental to receiving gov- 
ernment support that we can 
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to total cost-competitiveness 
in years to come.” 

That cost tjQOO men their 
jobs last year, and this year 
output win be down from 
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Tyrone O’Sullivan: ‘There’s no secret to our success’ 


29 million to 26 million 
j tonnes. The deep mines will 
be “turning the wick down” 
— and more jobs may have to 
go. 

It is dear that RJB's future 
depends not only on the Gov- 
ernment’s energy review but 
also on the firm’s ability to 
diversify its sales. 

Mr Bodge Is trying to break 
infrn th<> European market by 

selling Industrial coal to Ger- 
many and Spain. He is talking 
of securing contracts for up to 
8 million tonnes, equivalent 
to saving five or six pits. 

Mr O’Sullivan knows his 
pit’s future is tied to that of 
RJB. “We’re a small firm, like 
a pimple on the camel's back, 
and if we allow Budge to col- 
lapse and other flrnwi like 
[Welsh open-cast producer] 
Celtic Energy to succumb, 
Britain will slowly decline to 
the point where we won't be 
self-sufficient in energy 
resources,” he says. 

Wh at h e and Mr Budge 
want from the energy review, 
due in spring, is for coal to be 
treated as a long term, sus- 
tainable, reliable resource. 

“It’s important for coal to 
get on to the base-load for pro- 
ducing energy, say at 60 mil- 
lion, tonnes a year, so we can 
plan for the fixture. With that 
I can give generators a better 
product at a better price.” 
says Mr O’SuIUvan. 

He adds: “That’s the same 
for Mr Budge and Co. He 
needs a guaranteed tonnage 
for a few years because we 
are the cheapest source of en- 
ergy. Nuclear cant compete 
and the real price of gas will 
go up in the near future ... 
We can’t simply rely, anyway, 
on foreign gas from countries 
in turmoil like Russia and Al- 
geria. It's the easiest thing in 
the world for terrorists to 
blow up gas pipelines.” . 

But Tower's ebullient boss 
knows, too, that Mr Budge 
has to slash costs. Tve been 
able to command a better 
price for our coal while 
they’ve had to adjust steeply 
downwards. Basically, this 
had to come. RJB’s sharehold- 
ers have had a 1 very good 
three years and it’s time they 
took an a bit of a cut on this.” 
-As 1997 came to an end, 
there was speculation that Mr 
Budge would quit, whatever 
the outcome of the energy 
review. Same analysts are 
urging him to reduce the 


firm to a bandfUl of low-cost, 
highly productive pits or 
tni«» the cash aod run. 

“Richard Budge lives .and 
breathes this industry. If he 
wanted to pull out, why would 
he be arguing for coal to be 
given an equal opportunity 
and for a halt to the dash fox- 
gas?” his spokesman says. 
“We have invested £1 billion 
in replacement capacity to en- 
sore long-term sustainability, 
and we’re not walking away.” 

Others, including RJB’s 
zniners, are unconvinced. Ed 
Wallis sees the future in 
Europe as a whole dominated 
by gas: “Expensive coal is no 
longer worth pursuing:” 
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Solution No. 8634 


Across 

1 Highest academic rank at 
university (9) 
a Tardy (4) 

9 Sea spray (9) ' 

10 Competent (4} 

13 M5k store (5) 

15 Good reputation — to 
consider (6) 

15 Death (6) - - - 

IT Festival (6) - 

19 Calamitous (6J 

20 Decorate (5) 

21 A way through— on foot (4) 


Deputy Prime Minister 
John Prescott will be hard at 
it to ensure the energy review 
produces a long-term future 
for coal. We can expect mea- 
sures unravelling the take-or- 
pay gas contracts, support for 
dean coal technology, reform 
of the electricity pricing pod. 
and action by regulators to 
enforce lower gas prices. 

But all this may simply 
prove to be a prolonged 
breathing space until Arthur 
Scargill’s apocalyptic vision 
of a once-great Industry’s de- 
struction becomes reality in 
the new millennium. 

Mr O’SuIUvan Is already 
planning for that future. His 


dream is to turn the Tower 
into a “living museum". 

“We could turn this Into a 
huge tourist operation, and 
pull In 100,000 people a year. 
This is the oldest pit in the 
world; the first ironworks 
was built down the road In 
1750; the first red flag was 
raised in these hills; we were 
putting coal into royal yachts 
over a century ago. With this 
history we could build an in- 
dustrial revdudon heritage 
trail for our grandchfidren 
and their children,” he says. 
A fitting memorial to a rich 
seam of British history that 
succumbed to the final, insur- 
mountable economic fault? 


No. 8635 
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111 


in Mu 
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24 Talked (9) 

25 Always (4) 


Down 

2 Mature (4) 

3 Discover (4) 

♦ Indication of terror — or 
something very enjoyable 
( 6 ) 

- S One University ... (6) ' 
9 ... and another (9) 

7 Submission (9) 

11 -Yeoman Warder (9) 


12 Brick — carrier (9) 

13 Greek letter (5) 

14 Long (5) 

13 Dextrous (Q) 

19 Joumey(j6) 

22 Tidy — haircut (4) 

23 Beat — the unbeatable (4) 
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Saturday January 3 1998 


that stole 

mylife 


Mordechai Vanunu was kidnapped by 
Mossad when he told the world that 
Israel had the bomb. For over 1 0 years 
he has endured the torture of solitary 
confinement. Sarah Boseley reports 
on his fight for freedom and introduces 
the letters — printed below for the first 
time — which he hopes will make the 
world take notice of his plight 



I n a cell, nine feet long by six 
feet wide, lives a man alone. 
He wakes alone, eats alone, 
reads alone and sleeps alone 
He has been alone in that cell 
for more than 10 years. Apart 
from bis jailers, he sees only his 
brother; once a fortnight Their fin- 
gertips touch through Iron bars. 
That is the sum of this man’s 
human contact His name is 
Mordechai Vanunu. 

Vanunu is the nuclear techni- 
cian who told the world in 1986 that 
his country Israel, had a nuclear 
bomb. He came to London with 
photographs to prove it, was lured 
through the loneliness he felt even 
the n into a honey trap sprung by a 
young woman working for Mossad. 
They flew to Italy where he was 
kidnapped, drugged and shipped in 
a crate back to bis native land to be 
charged with treason. 


Israel calls him a traitor; anti- 
nuclear campaigners call him a 
hero. Nick and Mary Edoff call 
him son. On October 24. the retired 
Christian couple from a quiet cor- 
ner of Minnesota legally adopted 
him in accordance with United 
States laws 

They have six other grown-up 
children. Nick Eotaff Is a retired 
editor of law hordes, while Mary 
has always stayed at home, bring- 
ing up the tarnfly They are in their 
sixties. Why would they want to 
take on this 42-year-old stranger 
who has spent a decade in solitary 
confinement hut whose name is 
unknown to most of America? 

“It just seemed so hard to me 
thyt that kind of punishment was 
being carried out in a civfllsed 
country like Israel,'’ said Mary 
EoLoff in calm, even tones. “It is 
bard to believe it is happening.” 


The journey that would take 
Vanunu to his nine-foot prison cell 
began In the Negev desert where 
he wozked as a technician at the 
secret Dimona nuclear research 
establishment bafli for the Israelis 
by the French. Vanunu was not 
anti-militaristic as a young man — 
he served very successfully in the 
Israeli army — bat became politi- 
cised when war with Lebanon 
broke oat 

He began to see the dangers in 
escalation of file conflict with 
Israel’s neighbours and became - 
convinced that the Israeli public 
bad a right to know its government 
possessed weapons of mass 
destruction. 

Eventually in 1586, he contacted 
the Sunday Tunes, who flew him to 
London where he showed them 
photographs of the of the 
Dimcma plant. From the pictures 


and Vammu’s observations, 
experts were able to deduce that 
Israel held the world’s sixth largest 
stockpile of nuclear weapons. 

Alime in London while the news- 
paper checked out the story 
Vanunu became more and more 
anxious and lonely Mossad was 
already on his case. He ran into a 
young American student called 
Cindy who quickly befriended himu 
When Robert Maxwell’s Sunday 
Mirror ran a story intended to 
undermine the Sunday Times 
expoe&, branding Vanunu as a llan 
the terrified Israeli was persuaded 
to fly with Cindy to Rome. 

She took him, lured him is per- 
haps the better description, to a 
hotel where other Mossad agents 
were waiting. 

Vanunu next turned up in Israel, 
where the authorities denied he 
had been abdneted, in spite of the 


dramatic evidence he bad scrawled 
in ink on his hand, pressed to the 
window of the police car It gave 
the flight number freon T-nn^nn to 
Rome and the word “hijack”. It is 
now thought the Israeli authorities 
did not want to embarrass Mar 
garet Thatcher by abducting him 
from London where he was under 
the protection of a national news- 
paper The Israeli courts sentenced 
him to 18 years. 

The Israeli government justifies 
its treatment of Vanunu on the 
basis that he was convicted after 
due process of law of revealing 
state secrets. It argues that his sen- 
tence is a proper punishment for 
someone who has be t ra y ed his 
already beleaguered country and a 
deterrent for any who might think 
of imitating him. Moreover; the 
foreign Office in London says it 
was told by the Israeli authorities 


Just before Christmas that they 
have offered an end to Vanunu's 
solitary confinement 
The Eotofis and fellow cam- 
paigners have been frustrated by 
the reluctance of governments in 
Europe and America to condemn 
Israel for its treatment of Vanunu. 
Israel escapes criticism, they feel, 
because of sensitivity to past suf- 
ferings and its claims to be vulner- 
able within the Middle East 
The adoption, which went ahead 
with Vanunu's agreement in writ- 
ing, brought out of Ashkelon 
prison by one of bis brothers, may 
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His letters are honest, bizarre, even at times offensive. Mordechai Vanunu on the torture of life in prison 

c l am still the spy of the world’ 


Dear Mary & Nick, 


May 1996 


To anyone to whom this paper may 
be presented: I am renouncing my 
Israeli citizenship. I, Vanunu 
Mordechai, John Grossman — 1C, 
Israeli citizen, declare hem, from my 
free will and from my deep knowl- 
edge and understanding of the hue 

Israeli democratic system or anti- • 
democratic behaviour, that I don't 
want to be caHed an israefi citizen 

any more. I want to be free fr om a ny 
Israel) sovereignty, power, control, or 


my history, with this Zionist Jewish, 
state of Israel. 

Yours sincerely. 


January 19, t996 


In this letter I. Vhnunu Mortteetar 
John Crossman. give you Nick ana 

Maty Eotofi, the po^^ Pas- 
sion to act on my behalf over the 

receipt of US citizenship. This is my 
desire and wish. I want to cometo 
the US for naturaHsatfon ptkppses. 

I hope you and others wijdo ® . 
what you can to help my release and 

make it as soon as possible. 

Yours sincerely. 

January 19 » j ggjt 


I am very happy know that y 00 

have received my 

acting on my 

I want tobeanAmw^natto^i. 
received from 

decision not to live In tWs state at an. 


weapons, built in secret without the 
knowledge and approval of the peo- 
ple and the neighbouring Arabs. I 
know that I fufflfled my mission. I did- 
n't want to beaspy of any secret 
services. I chose not to mate myself 


and the protection that I could have 

received from another state, 
because I don't believe and trust any 
security service, and I don't like 
secrecy. I don't believe In spy 
games. The right way is what I era- 
go to the press, to the people. But 
they kidnapped me. 

Now I am in solitary confinement I 
am still the spy' of the world, speak- 
ing about my experience under the 
hands of the tsraeri psychological 
brainwashing. For nine years I’ve 
been under th^r treatment 

The attitude toward my case 
needs to be on the ground of 
respecting my action as an act that 
helped alUhe world, even the Israel 
state. My revelation helped the US to 

implement its policy f or stopping 
nuclear proBferation. 

I want you to write moreabout 

yourself because I don’t know noth- 
ing about you. 

\fours sincerely. 


December 1996 


1 hope you are receiving my letters. I 
am writing you to lelyou know that! 
am sal here in solitary confinement 
—after more than lOyeara. Waftfr® 
and wafting for my release to end 
this life in hell, under Israel i psycho- 
logical brainwashing, bombardment, 
torture. When It comes to deaflng 
with this Jewish Zionist state, no 008 


So Ihope you are stfflworidng. 

I am sffll strong and have the 

strength to carry on no matter when 


I'll be free, because I know that I am 
right. Thi3 hardship. My imprison- 
ment will not help change anything, 
ft is wasting time, to be here more 
and more years. 

I want to wish you and all your 
family Happy New Year. 

Yours sincerely; 


January 8, 1997 


I am very glad to hear from you and 
to know you had received my last 
tetter. I have no problem to write aid 
share with you my thoughts, feel- 
ings, suffering, experience. I even 
wrote a poem about my sufiterfog 
hem. But the main point is when is 
the president of all the world, not 
only of the US, BBI Cfinton, going to 

state In sdlthe 

world is doing anything for my 
release— -th^ are in silence, afraid ' 
or speaking only in secret So the 
first step should be that afl my sup- 
porters should demand from their 

governments to speak on behalf of 
my release — very loud and dear. 

Vbu asked for more detaBs In your 
lastlettec 

My complete name: Vanunu 
Moniechaj. John Crossman. 

Birth date: October 13, 19&4- 
Place of blrtft: Marakesh, Morocco. 

Parents names: Shlomo . 
[Salomon} Vanunu. Major [Fetfto] 
Vanunu. 

I don't think that I nform a tion is 
what you or others Lack for searing 

my release or US citizenship. The 

decision is at the very top levd in the 
US and Israel. Israel doesn't want 
nto to come to America, thai’a why 
they kidnapped ma, and put me In 
solitary for 1 0 years. For this mason 
— because I knew israel was cheat- 
ing on me — I decided to let afl the 


world know by writing on the palm of 
my hand the details of the kidnap- 
ping. | did only one mistake; because 
I didn’t know English very well 1 
wrote “hijacked" Instead of ■kid- 
napped". And Israel used this mis- 
take to convince others that maybe l 
was kidnapped In an aeroplane, a Be. 

Until now they have tried to pre- 
vent me leaving Israel. What I don't 
understand is why I am in the mkJdte 
of this spy game, and the answer 
must be that It is America that Is con- 



trolled, cheated, used, by a cartel 
of spies and they want to keep that ^ 
control Inside the US with Israel 
the main spearhead This fs the 
price the US Is paring for its open 
free democratic state. 

Other states Eke Israel, Eng- 
land and France are closed and con- 
trolled tv their own security services. 
Uke the BBC, ft Is a state propa- 
ganda system, not a channel for free- 
dom of speech and Information. 

Using tills BBC World Service to 


Our son the 
stranger. 
Mary and 
NfckEoloff 

have children 
of their own. 
Now they have 
an extra son 
bat be Is 
sitting in an 
Israeli prison. 
“It just 
seemed so 
hard to me 
to believe that 
this kind of 
punishment 
was being 
carried twit 

in a civilised 
country 
like Israel,* 
said Mrs 
EoIoflT 



In this rare picture of Vanunu, 
above, he is escorted by Israeli 
soldiers shortly after his arrest 
In 1986 for divulging secrets. 
Below, one of his prison letters 
to his newly adoptive parents. 

at least shake American compla- 
cency Vanunu is now the adopted 
son of American citizens, not just 
some distant country’s problem. 

for three years, they have been 
writing letters to Mordechai and 
receiving his replies, defeced in an 
apparently arbitrary fashion by 
the censor's razor A selection of 
the letters is published here. "Usu- 
ally I just try to bolster him — tell 
him there are so many peo- 
ple working for him 
and there is a lot of 
hope, ” said Mary 
But Vanunu, alone in 
his cell finds ipagm m 
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broadcast to all the - 
worid is a new kjnd of sophisticated 
colonialiambypsychologforibrein- 
wsshlng. 

I am looking to find some words 
that will explain Israeli behaviour. The 
words could be that Israelis an 
apartheid stale but who can accept 
this tag if all America regards Israel 
as a democratic state? The best 
word ts that Israel Is a religious racist 
State — a Jewish Zionist racist state. 
Nuclear apartheid state. But I love to 
give them the name Nazism, SS 
Gestapo, because Israel is using 
those names against others. So now 
Israel itself is a neo-Nazist state and 
behaves like the $S and Gestapo, 
the difference is that Israel In this 
modem age uses modem methods, 
especially psychological brainwash- 
ing to make people harm them- 
selves. 

Like the Palestinians. His not 
enough that Israel prevents them 
returning to their homeland. Israel 
has made them into terrorists, some 
Israelis are even calfing the Palestini- 
ans Nazis. This is the greatness of 
Israel propaganda Those victims of 
Israeli atrocity become terrorists and 
Israel is honoured in the US as a 
democratic stata 

They are doing the same thing to 
ma I am the vkrtim of this solitary 
and unjust sentence. I am blamed as 
the enemy. I am not going to fcxget 
what they did to me. More than 1 0 
years of brainwashing wifi not help 
them, because I became a Christian 


before they kidnapped me. 
This Christianity is like a border 
they cannot go inside. They 
cannot take me. My Christianity 
Is my guarantee to stay free for 
ever. So as long as you see the 
signature with JC — John Cross- 
man — ft means I am still free. 

And i’ll stay free, to prove that I 
was right to reveal the madness of 
Israeli nuclear secrets. I am not a 
spy, but a man who helped ail the 
world to end the madness of the 
nuclear race. 

Now 1 don’t want to write more. I 
want to hear from you and more 
important to be free. Now 1 have a 
video. Could you send me some 
videos of yourfamily, friends, good 
movies? This Is the way to destroy 
this solitary confinement I am send- 
ing you all my love and wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 


February 28, 1997 


Now is more than a year since I 
began writing to you and nothing has 
come of your effort and others to 
bring my release. I would like to write 
directly to someone in Washington 
— Congressman or Senator or any- 
one wno are interested In my release. 

I am suffering here, in the hands of 
barbaric brutal Israeli spies. They 
keep me In solitary because they are 
afraid ihai I can team even more 
about their secrets from what people 
writs to me. So they don't let people 
write to me and prevent me watching 
television. 

So my life here is not easy at afl. 
And yet l am writing and fighting like 
a freeman. 

Thank you. 

Yburs sincerely, 

Mor dechai Vanunu JC 
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MONTAGE BY L£SU£ McCARtHV 


Troubles on 
the front page 



O N MONDAY this week 
the Guardian's front 
page, carrying the head- 
line Terror threat to Ulster 
peace, was dominated by a 
photograph of the murdered 
loyalist leaden Billy Wright, 
surrounded by four khaki- 
clad, masked members of the 
Loyalist Volunteer Force, 
three of whom held hand- 
guns. The flail-frontal, uncom- 
promising presentation of the 
picture prompted protests 
from a number of readers — 
no more than half a dozen so 
far as I can ascertain — who 
felt the paper ha d wrongly 
allowed itself to be used for 
terrorist propaganda and 
might, in the process, have 
been exacerbating an already 
inflammat ory situation. 

HI return to the complaints 
in a moment But, first of all, 
how did the picture came to be 
taken? The photographer who 
took it, and who has spent all 
his working life in Northern 
Ireland, was in Portadown on 

R nnHay aTra ning waiting for 

the body of Billy Wright to be 
returned to his home ahead of 
the funeral. 

“I went down to the Rrown- 
stown area of Portadown and 
parked near the cul-de-sac 
where Wright had lived. It was 
already dark, and raining. 
There we re small groups of 
people standing around with a 
group of four or five who 
looked like absolute thugs 
more or less sealing off the 
street One of them came over 
and asked what I was doing. I 
said 1 was a freelance and 
hoped to get a picture of 
Wright’s remains being 
returned to his home. I was 
told the body had arrived half 
an hour earlier 

"They went into another 
huddle and then one came 
across and said, ‘Come with 
me'. I felt a bit uneasy 
because I was the only camera 
around. I was left for about 15 
minutes sheltering from the 
rain in the porch of Wright's 
bouse at the end of the cul-de- 
sac., 

"The guy who had led me to 
the house returned and said, 
‘OK. come in.’ I was drawn 
towards the living-room. I was 
stopped by this fellow who 
taid. ‘No, you're upstairs.’ As 
soon as I got to the landing I 
was conscious of the open 
door of the front bedroom and 
> coffin and khaki-clad fig- 
. No one followed me in. 
“Because I’d come in from 
the cold and wet, my lens kept 
steaming up. A couple of 
times I had to say hang on 
while I wiped it I was con- 
scious of the Lenin-like 
appearance oT Wright’s body 
which a lot of people have 
remarked on since seeing the 
pictures, r shot about 30 
frames. Then a voice from the 
landing said, ‘Right lads, put 
the gear on the ground and 
salute.' They put their guns 


down, turned towards the body 
and saluted. One then read a 
short statement and I left. 

“I went back to the hotel in 
Portadown and got the pic- 
tures out It was already late, 
nearly 8pm, by tbe time I sent 
the Guardian's picture [trans- 
mitted electronically down a 
telephone line].” 

The duty editor at the 
Guardian on Sunday evening, 
remote from the sweaty- 
pained experience of the pho- 
tographer bad, on the earlier 
promise of a picture, decided 
to wait as long as be could. By 
the time the picture was actu- 
ally available to him there was 
very little time for delibera- 
tion- There was a discussion 
around the desk, lasting fbr 
five to 10 minutes. 

It was clearly a very power- 
ful picture. The developments 
in Northern Ireland were 
thought to constitute the most 
important story of the 
moment. The slaughter of 
fhlrlrpns in HoQg K o n g, 0 H 60 f 
the possible options fbr the 
front, was briefly reconsid- 
ered but it was decided to 
stand by an earlier decision to 
carry it on Page 2. Beyond 
that , there was little contend- 
ing for the lead on Page 1. 

The body of the dead loyal- 
ist, the gunmen around the 
body were considered to pro- 
vide a chilling image totally 
appropriate to shocking 
events which challenged the 
peace process. This reading of 
it, the duty editor felt, was 
endorsed, and encouraged in 
others, by the words of the 
Northern Ireland Secretary 
Mb Mowlam, which it was 
decided to carry alongside the 
picture. They included. 
“Everyone has been well 
aware that splinter groups are 
an ever-present threat to the 
current peace." 

One thing the editor regret- 
ted was not having, in the cap- 
tion, spelled out the staged 
nature of the picture. Others 
felt that this spoke for itself It 
was also felt that if the Loyal- 
ist Volunteer Force regarded 
it as propaganda. It was 
unlikdy to work to the way 


intended. And while the pic- 
ture was recognised as a 
r-Jichft . it wag thnng ht that tho 

circumstances surrounding it 
placed it in a special category 
To return to the' complaints. 
One person to whom I spoke 
thought that it was a violent 
Image of a kind file paper 
should not be printing in 
any case. Beyond that — and 
this was a view shared by all 
those who rang the Guardian 
— she felt that the paper had 
colluded with terrorists seek- 
ing publicity and hi so doing 
bad demeaned itself 
f'its readers- 

I believe the paper was Jus- 
tified both in using tt, and in 
displaying it in the way that it . 
did. To have had the picture-. 
available, to have appre- 
hended the consequences that 
might flow from the event tt 
addressed, and not to have 
used it would perhaps have 
been chicken. 


It Is the pofcy of the Guardian to 
correct errors as soon as possfoie. 
Readers may contact the office of 
the Reeders' Editor, Ian Mayes, by 
telephoning 01 71 2389589 
between 1 1 am and 5pm, Monday 
to Friday. Fax: 0171 239 9897. E- 
maiL- raader9guaidjan.co.uk 
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TECHNOLOGY 


r new year tidin gs (bar 
, terrorists, 
rases and skivers 
. sorts. It was revealed 
Vfedcthnl your mobile 
its something of a 
.agent. Handy as it Is 
^keeping you in touch 
disguising your Koca- 

■ flbE4 cellaJar phones also, 
MtbHaS oat, act effectively 
mrta homing device, sig- 

■ TO&Sfihg yonr whereabouts 
sely 

t only do they track 
tct»xt±m)aQy;in 

, a Sunday 
‘discovered that 
; company, - • 
am, xowtLuely sap- . 
i of miscreants' - 

x _<m*Jndge*s ' 

) andean ev^fcuppiy '■ 
^profiles 
,» s 

ttha if*;» '• 

rfcare • • 


Quiz answers • 

1) b — Mandeteon is going to visit 
Disneyworfd ri Florida to gain 
inspiration to help make the Dome 
a success 

2) fou might very well ask, but we 
couldn't possibly comment (ph, all 
right then, ifa Jack Straw.) 

3) 1990 and 1949. 

4) Peter latcheil, head of the gay 
rights group Outrage, who has 
been asked to draft new laws 
aiming to punish attacks on 
lesbians and gays. 

5) The chaffinch, which narrowly 




been keeping tabs on their 
crbns through their porta- 
bles, and when British 
^nW1»p}in rw fnmpBn^» <t 

were agfces4,they too admit- 
ted that on production of a 
court order they will allow 
law en fo rceme n t agencies 
access to their computer 
records. Not something 
mentioned prominently in 
those smaSHprint mobile 
phone agreements. Nor is 
the fate of Dzbokar 
Dudayev. the Chechen 

leader assassinated by the 
Russians. They waited 
untn he was ob his mobile 
to King Hassan H of 
Morocco trim had been 
raked to help mediate an 
end to the Chechen wan . 
Then they sent a laser ; 
guided missile to home in 
on his cell phone. Dial 
' M(b8cuw> for murder . 

What seems to be a less 
spooky consumer appUea- 
tkmof technology 
announced this week also 
has bothersome under- 

• tones. AColorado com- ■ 
pany, Earthwatch, has 

. launched asaieUtie which 
wUl be able to sandy 

• detailed photos, afytmr . 
..hpusefromspsce^ ‘.T-; 

. Apparrafi&ftcaa tBstin- - 
. _ - gaish a paddlmgpool 
7#» 295 ntffe-high orbit 


above Earth— a remark- 
ab le feat sfe me by the start 

ClF Mfl B «rW*r * lki mar ■ 

have difficulty focatb«the. 
darned things even after a 
fingertip search of the gar- 
den shed. 

The development is the 
result of the C5 Military 
declassifying spy sztelBte 
expertise, and «sea at the 
brat part of £200 a shot, a 
satellite picture of your 
property seems like a rtlce 
present. 

Bat what if this techpoir 
ogy were to be applied to ■ 
people? Wives could boy 
husbands a framed, sou- ' 
venirmapof IMrtdpto 
that i mportant sates con- 
terrace, which was sup* ' 
posed to be In 
Wolverhampton but was 
H3Q?$t£rtomly relocated to : 
the south of France. And to. 
go with the map, a satellite 
ptcfrueof hubby and . 
MendpstteUe, 
canoodling and drinking : 

" vintage champagne. 

Technology has finally 
reached the land of Sir 

Hnmphrex it was afao- 
r reported. Science Minister 
i ^nBMthbaiUmht 
* native to render obsolete 
1 - r those 201b, tead-ttaedmto' 
n istexialredhaxes,Zt>n8t _ 
exactly a quantum leap to 


scale all the humph in * 
those down to one bKgtpp. 
whtch can then modem 
vafrbadrawdiuidftr- - 
wards to Whitehall from 1 ' 
wherever tlm mlafcter hap- 
pen to be. But converting 
MOtaisteratorrisp^Nreed- 
tagpainfafly slowly with . 
Tcity Blair apparently one 
of Oro most stubborn : 
Luddites. Lots of fan in . 
store wfara the first minis- 
terial laptop gets ptoched 
from the bade of a eat 
Sven wfcenold tedmofr 
ogywss ditched, as MortC 
Code finally was tUs week. 
It wont down natalfe Op 
New Yeart Eve, the final 
day of Morse Code's ode- 
tance as an emergency 

Uc ation sy s teah , t 


MV Oak, bad tow St yrtwn 
it got into troulde to mid- 
Atlantic. • . - 
So surpdaad ware file 
Rahnouto Co a stguard .. 
when passed the oUMhah- 
loudSOSteStaadiim 
Radio near Aberdeen, 

•where the Morse operator's 


beat the common sparrow in a 
Europe-wide bad census. 

6) As Sir John; Getty's honorary 
KBE wiS be transformed into a fufl 
knighthood ssice he took British ' 
citizenship last week. 

7) Glenda Jackson, currently 
Transport Minister, who is 
understood to be considering 
standing tor the new post 

8) Ninety-six. This makes Jenkins 
Britain'S oldest new author, with her 
book Fun at Bedtime. 

9) c — The 1970s soft pom film was 
shot near the Blairs' La Digue vifla. 
lOJABantis. Vtafichaslav 


Koudriavtsev thinks Ihe famous 
tost city Ees 120 miles south-west 
of Ihe Scffly isles. 

11) The satellite, launched on 
Monday, wffl circle the Moon 
looking for suspected water 
deposits at the South Pole, which 
could mean colonisation is a 
possibility. 

12) c — MBenniuin.The"M” 
trademark of the mBIennfcjm was 
unveiled by the Millennium 
Carnnussan this week. 

13) Liam Galagher. The MoD 
hopes the singer's favourite phrase. 
"Mad for it", win encourage recruits 


that they thought It «u« 
itedrioteftriioMaittst . 
“We bavenTrliad a Morse 
distress message fin: • .. 

years, 1 * a spokesman said.. 
Jo wlhart Mavp cB a . 


from the north west. 

14) Suncream. A soldier who 
served with the UN in Lebanon has 
oonfaactsd skin cancer and Is 
suing; five coteagues are expected 
tofoflowhim. 

1 5) The late writer and poet Laurie 
Lee, whose claim that he fought in 
the Spanish Civil Wa has been 
chaflenged in an article In the 
Spectator. 

How You Rato? 

0-4 OBE 

5-8 Royal Victorian Medal 
9-14 Knighthood 
15 Life Peerage 


HAVE YOU 
BEEN FAYING 
ATTENTION 




■f Who la Peter NHxWton 
going to ooneutt about tl*» 
MHlMftlura Doom? 

a) Mystic M*g 

b) Mldcay Mouss 
dPflterTktdMI 
d) Pstar Ratable 

2 What Is tfa* KMW of to 
CaUnetirinlstarwtwM 
sanwasamstedfor 
d ltge dly dwaflnu to 
drugs? 

31M7«nsttaaUM 


ra carti began- WWth 
years wars bottarT 

4Whohaatta 
Oowarnmant asksd tor 
advk*. prompting 
(tafaiokfi outna*? 

S Which bird has bamt 

BA - - « j kw 

MiliiinvQ py 

ornithologists as tttw most 
common ht Europs? 

• Hoar wfll wo haws to 
addrass J Pawl Oa*|y D 
soon? 

7 WMch OscwMMfauahig 


for Mayor of bondsn, 

a Author M stgl a Ja widi ia 
has fust pubdahsd bar 


Btortsa, How sW is »? 

BThsBtelrsars^. . 

hoWsyfo® •***££ £• 

Asychsflra rspirtsd toh« 

dCanfe cUtomaiwans 
b)Smms djuo«ta 

acjutomlc bsHsvs to hs 
located off (ho coast of 

CoruwsUT 

It WhatlsllAS*te»w«_ 

protos Lunar Ptespseter 

looktog tor on «**s 
a) shins cj msn-to "*"* 
bfc h ss s * tflwntsr 

M 

12 What doss this ioffB 

denote? 
a) Mtcfcsy Mouse 
b| Potor Msndsteon 
d Mni BBw to m 
d) McDonalds 

WlbeAnaylw*"** 

mcndtmsnt catofaphraso 
bu t r owed from which pop 


14 Soms Irish tmops are 
siring tha Dublin 
govsrransnt for 
nsgteettog to supply them 
with what? 

15 Who has b—n a c c u sed 
of elaborating his war 
record? 


GabnetleMoms 


AMANWS. below Thwn* of B» Waok 


AWARDS OF 
THE WEEK 


Whip of Tit* W*«k: 

"She wifi always be very on- 
messoge pofitfeafiy. and is vary 
ambitious. She is Just a bft off- 
massage in other ways." Senior 
Labour source on the "Blair 
Babe" who was aflegad to hove 
been photographed on the ter- 
race of the House of Commons 
without any knickers. 

Bobby of Tim Wook: 

Former Heed of Middlesbrough 
C1D, Detective Superintendent 
Ray Mation. who was voted 

Man of theYssr by Hstenerato 
BBCRadtoOeveteKLThe 
champion of “zero- tolerance" is 
currently suspended whfla cor- 
ruption afiegations are Investl- 
gatad. 

Advocate of Th« 
Week: 

OJ Simpson, who spent miffions 
on his defence 
against the 
charge of 
kilting his 

ex-wife 
and her 
boyfriend, 
hasraport- 
ediy enrolled 
on a course to 
become a lawyer. 

Tito Week’s award for 
damning with faint 
praise: 

Sir Anthony Rumboki, Britain's 
Ambassador to Austria in 1 967. 




GovemmentpaperersiPMsd 
on Monday revealed that 
he reported to WhitehaB 
that Austria had had "a dufi 
year", foot the peoplo were - 
"superficial’, and that the 
Austrian Chancellor. Dr Klaus, 
had qualities no more 
than would be "expected 
of the chairman of a 
county council". 

Unburied hatchet of 
The We 

YotoOno, 
endow Off 
John 
Lennon, 
com- 
menting 
on the rela- 
tionship 

between her late 
husband and ftul McCartney: 
"John was the visionary; and thar 
is why the Baattos happened. 
[Paii] te put to the position of 
being a SaBeri to a Mozart. " 

ofTho 

Wsdc 

David Suffivan. 
proprietor of 
the Sport 
newspapers, 
hasbecomea 
father Of his - 
new-born, 
also cafled 
David. 

the Groat Man said: T won’t 
push him into newspapers, 
but 1 wotfid be happy for 
him to read The Sport after 
he is eight." 

Sporting gesture cf 
The Week 

The men of aTeesside pub 
football team who mobbed 
their female goalkeeper 
Vicky Higginbotham after 
she pulled off a brilliant 
save in a Boxing Day 
match. They left her with 
five broken ribs and a 
punctured lung. 

GabrieHe Morris 


that stole 
my life 


Ipage 13 that bard to believe. His 
letters are the only indication the 
world has, apart from the testi- 
mony of his brothers Meir and 
Asher who visit him, of his state of 
mind. And the evidence they pro- 
vide Is worrying. 

Vanunu's letters are obsessio nal, 
repetitive and angry but they main* 
sense in the context of what has 
happened to him. There is an 
urgency and a drive about them. 
He has not given up — Indeed not 
Israel Is his enemy and, he Insists, 
the world’s enemy 

There is paranoia. He sees Zion- 
ist conspiracy everywhere and 
declares himself **1116 spy of the 
world”, who has revealed Israel's 
great nuclear secret and win now 
expose its evil ways. There is frus- 
tration. that the campaigns, partic- 
ularly in Britain, have not led to 
his release. 

Last February he told the 
Eolnffc: "Now is more than a year 
since I began writing to you and 
nothing has come of your effort 
and others to faring my release. I 
would like to write directly to 
someone in Washington — Con- 
gressman or Senator or anyone 
who are interested in my release." 

In June, he asked th*»m what he 
should write and to whom, 
“because you are on the outside 
you know and understand what-. 
they need to hear from me." He 
offers mega-theorles he has 
dreamed up in his isolation about 
“the spy games of this century", 
about the space race, the nuclear 
race, the cold war and the cloning 
of animals. 

He says very little about the 
physical conditions In which he Is 
held but there are frequent refer- 
ences to being held in solitary con- 
finement, to “brainwashing" and 
torture. 

Such prolonged isolation is 
Indeed torture, say experts. At a 
pro-Vammu conference last Octo- 
ber which broke new ground not 
least by being held in Tel Artis an 
Israeli psychiatrist described his 


treatment as “an ap palling form of 
continued torture". 

“1 would like to talk to you 
Mordechai Vanunu," Dr Ruhama 
Marion said. “I can only imagine 
how immense is your need to talk 
to people, to hear them, to make 
them listen to what you are saying. 
To touch, to see, to smell. AH those 
things of which you are deprived, 
year after year after yean All those 
thing s whose lade is driving you 
mad. Would drive mad anyone who 
is kept in isolation . . . 

“The most common feeling peo- 
ple in solitary confinement have is 
that of extreme and profound anxi- 
ety Gradually tear and despair 
take over and the person’s mental 
and physical strength are shat- 
tered. The feelings of total aban- 
donment and deep anxiety coupled 
with the factors of thought disor- 
der and hallucinations rapidly put 
a person Into a constant state of 
doubt and uncertainty in which 
they may lose their self-confidence, 
self-esteem and finally their Iden- 
tity" 

A sher Vanunu, a 
teacher who lives in 
Jerusalem, takes it in 
turns with other 
brothers to make the 
90-minute trip to 
Ashkelon prison for the fort- 
nightly permitted ' visit He 
believes the Israeli authorities are 
keeping Vanunu in solitary fbr a 
reason. “They want to drive him 
mad," he says. “They want to harm 
him. They want revenge. I think 
the treatment he gets is inhuman 
No one in the democratic coun- 
tries would get th is fctnd of treat- 
ment Nobofiy would put him in 
solitary confinement for ll years 
where no one can talk to him or see 
him. They want him to be seen as 
the enemy erf the people." 

When he visits, he speaks to 
Vanunu through bars. "We are not 
allowed to touch. The only thing 
we can do Is put our fingers 
through the bars. It is the only 
h uman touch he gets. He misses 
h uman touch. He mlsaan h uman 
company and talking to people." 

Asher says the cell contains a 
bed with a few shelves for books. In 
one corner is a shower and a toilet 
There is no direct sunlight “He 
goes for exercise to an outside 
yard. The area is covered all 
around with a canvas sheet so that 
nobody can see him. ” He may run 




Friends In 
deed ... 
protesters 
demonstrate 
outside 

Ashkelon prison 
where 
Mordechai 
Vanonn is held. 
In 1986, as he 
was being 
driven to court 
in Jerusalem, he 
tried to send the 
world the 
message that he 
had been 
kidnapped. He 
actually wrote: 
“Vanunn was 
hijacked ..." 


for a couple of hours, but some- 
times he will Just sit or walk up 
and down. 

His family say they are 
astounded by his toughness. “We 
are amazed at bis character and 
his strength of mind. They want to 
show him as a traitor who Is not 
worth anything, but he says he is 
struggling and fighting and will 
not give up," says Asher. Some- 
times, he claims, Mordechai is 
offered a concession, like tele- 
phone calls, if he will sign under- 
takings not to talk about such 
matters as his crime or his abduc- 
tion. “He won’t sign anything. He 
says they should give me what they 
give all prisoners without condi- 
tions.” 

The world does not know what 
Vanunn, 11 years on, looks like 
The last image we have was of an 
intent face staring out of a police 
cat; his hand pressed against the 
window for photographers. On it 
In biro he had written of his 
“hijack" — he meant kidnap — in 
Borne. He has made court appear- 
ances since then, attempting to 
contest his solitary confinement, 
but he is brought In wearing a 
mask. "This is plain inhuman 
treatment,” says his brother "It is 
humiliating for the man.” 

Vanunu has reacted against his 
captors in every conceivable way 
He has renounced Israel as his 
country and he has become a 
Christian. A cross now hangs on 
the wall of his celL He has also 
taken to signing himself JC, which 
might be taken as an Identification 
with Jesus Christ but which he 
says stands for John Crossman. 

Some of this must be difficult 
for his family who have suffered 
much since Vanunu was Jailed. His 
parents are religious Jews who 
arrived In Israel from Morocco in 
1963. It was said that his father had 
disowned Mordechai. Asher says 
that was never true. 

“In the media, they wanted to 
portray him as if even his family 
totally rejected him, which Is a 
total lie. It was a right-wing news- 
paper that put words in my father's 
mouth. 

"My father says: ‘He is my son'. 
We an care for him and we want 
him out as soon as possible. ” 

Israel’s Justification for continu- 
ing to hold him in solitary confine- 
ment Is that Vanunn holds state 
secrets. Professor Joseph Rotbfat, 
winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, 


ence, is among those woo say ths 
is nonsense. “Having follows 
developments in nuclear weapon 
throughout the years, I am firm! 
of the opinion that there is not! 
mg of significance that he caul' 
tell at the present time that is nc 
already known and published. 
Vanunu was a relatively low-levt 
technician at the secret Dimori 
nuclear weapons plant Supporter 
say he told all he had to tell in 1986 
The Free Vanunu campaign u 
Britain takes heart from 
groundsweU of opinion that he ha 
been punished enough. “We fee 
we have broken down the tabo 
about Mordechai," said Ernes 
Rodker in London. “It Is now some 
thing that is discussed in Israel 
Meir appeared on prime-time tele 
vision. We keep going and raisin 
the issue. 

"We think it has had an lmpac 
on the security services who cor 
trol what happens to him. They ar 
trying to relieve the conditions t< 
some extent but they want him ti 
comply with them. They have beei 
letting him out for two to threi 
hours a day in a yard outside tin 
cell." 

The Eolofik are demanding th< 
right to visit their adopted son - 
only family are allowed to see hin 
— and they have been petitioning 
President Clinton and the Ameri 
can ambassador in Tel Aviv. Martir 
Indyk, for help. Their eventual a in 
is to get Vanunu full American citi 
zenshlp as a first step towards his 
freedom. 

But for all the international con 
ference. the vigils, the speeches bj 
public figures from Professor Rot 
blat to Daniel Ells berg (whose 
leaking of the Pentagon paper: 
helped stop the Vietnam War), tc 
Harold Pinter and Susannah York 
Vanunu is still In solitary confine 
ment and has eight years of his 18 
year sentence to serve. 

‘"riiere is no way he can see wc 
are having any real impact." says 
Rodker. 'He feels he Is the only one 
standing strong against what U 
happening and we are doing noth 
lng to help him." 

Which Is why for Mordechai 
Vanunu. the letters from his adop. 
five parents In America are sc 
Important it is also dearly why he 
is so urgently enthusiastic in hie 
replies to the Eoloffs about Uie 

chances of America finally opening 

the door of his lonely prison 
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After a gap of 1 5 years, Michael 
Harkinson is reviving his celebrity 
chat show. But can Barnsley's 
famous son compete with the 
slickness and irony of the likes of 
Clive Anderson and Mrs Merton? 


THE WEEK 1 15 




I sat opposite Michael Parkin- 
son at a charity dinner last 
winter and he looked bored 
out of his min d. The West End 
premiere that preceded it 
probably wasn't his cup of tea 
(“bloody hell" he muttered at one 
point). He winked once but for the 
most part lounged back in his 
black tie, maybe slightly squiffy 
giving an impression of girth, of 
spent success, at any rate exuding 
the comfortable aloofness of the 
most famous person at the table: 
Occasionally he would wander off 
and Mary Parkinson, his wife, 
would peal, “Where's the old silver 
fox gone now?" 

It was a very different Michael 
Parkinson I met the other day in a 
Green Room at Television Centre 
to promote the return of Parkin' 
son. hitting your screens again 
after 15 years. He was on the phone 
when I came in, but shot out a free 
hand: “Mike Parkinson” and once 
off It, he was all over the room, 
lithe and fit and up-and-at-’em. Bit 
of joshing with “darling”, the pub- 
licity woman. A few loud blowings 
of his nose, cursing of his eyesight 
(‘T can’t see anything without my 
glasses. Terrible”) and some sort- 
ing out of the BBC as if he’d never 
been away 

“If there’s anything you need . . 
the publicist says, halfway out the 
door. Parky was straight back at 
her. ‘I tell you what we might need, 
er. er, some fivsfi tea.” 

"Oh is it stewed again?" she 
replies. 

■ 'A bit stewed so . . . evmtuaUpl” 
He was jetlagged too, straight off 
the plane from visiting his son and 
grandchildren in Australia. Does 
he travel business these days? He 
guffawed at the tho ught “Nooo, I go 
first class," he says, shaking his sil- 
ver head, crinkling up those saggy 
well-lined eyes, the Oat Yorkshire 
“a" hi “class" particularly pro- 
nounced, "Oh no . . . When I started 
making money ... I don’t sit at the 
back of the bus any more. Oh no.” 

A lot has changed since Parkin- 
son’s been away As he puts it “Dif- 
ferent person, different time, 
different halt different neck sizes." 
In the old shows from 1971 to 1982, 
in his slacks and sideburns, he 
flirted with Raquel Welch and 
sparred with Mu hamm ad Ali, 
hands clenched between his knees, 
head bent forward as if to catch 
every fascinating word. Parky was 
the viewer's representative on 
Mars: “Don’t you have rather long 
hair for a singer; Mr Jagger?" he 
said then. "Oh Christ." he says now 
remembering the occasion. 

Nowadays, in a land peopled by 
Mrs Merton and Clive Anderson, 
ruled by publicity schedules and 
militant PRs, the chat show Is an 
altogether different creature: 
knowing, ironic, a spectacle in 
itself. "I think it’s come full circle,” 
says Parkinson. “I thi nk I'm a 
wiser man now, a better inter- 
viewer than I was. A more mature 
fnan — tt would be odd if I wasn’t!" 
He breaks off for a splattering 
ironic laugh, before slamming 
back into the subject. 

“I think we’ve explored every 
avenue apart from doing a talk 
show in a submarine or a hot air 
balloon. I think people would 
actually like to hear a conversa- 
tion between two people without 
some kind of gimmick bemg 


produced, without any kind of ln- 
yer-face nonsense." 

So the new Parkinson show wfll 
be exactly like the old. Same for- 
mat, same set, same tho y n e tune: 
“Yap, totally: diddly duxn-di-dum," 
he hums. Even, you could sax the 
same guests. Parkinson looks 
down his glasses at the publicity 
material- Tve interviewed Elton 
before, Liam Neeson no, Ewan 
McGregor no, Phil Collins yes, 
Helen [Mirren] yes. Sir David 
Attenborough yes, Joanna Lumley 
yes, Anthony Hopkins yes, Barry 
Manflow yes, Paul Merton no." 

But there is a new ingredient In 
the mix: Parkinson's own status as 
a famous person in his own right 
Hie doesn't return as the boy from 
Barnsley the son of a coal miner; 
or as a journalist in the ascendant 
He returns as Parkinson, the chat- 
show host par excellence. 

.. Of course, he wouldn't put it 
quite like that himapif. indeed, as a 
correction in last weekend’s 
Sunday Telegraph noted: “We are 
happy to make dear that despite 
the impression which might have 
been inadvertently given by a 
profile in the Sunday Telegraph 
Magazine of Dec 14, Mr Parkinson 
has never rfatmwd that be is “the 
best bloody interviewer in the 
wotid.’" 

Even so, the recent re-runs of 
his old interviews got ecstatic 
reviews, far better than he ever 
earned at the time. FQr better or 
worse, he comes back as a legend, 
an emblem of a golden age. 

1 think that works in your 
favour;" he says. "I remember I 
used to call everybody Mr or Mrs 
or Miss. Halfway through the 
interview with Orson Welles he 
said. ‘Call me Orson’, and I said, 1 
prefer Mr Welles',’ and he said, 
‘Why?’ and 1 said something 
appallingly pompous like; ‘Out of 
deference to your stature’, and he 
said, ‘BuHshif. So I called him 
Orson from that point on. 

"In those days J suppose I was 
overawed by them. But really in a 
talk show the [guests become] 
more conversational and more 
relaxed if they think they already 
know you. I watched Robin 
Williams and Bffiy Crystal on the 
Oprah Winfrey Show yesterday 
and they were fantastic, wonder- 
fill, because they treated her as 
someone of equal stature. She got 
a performance from them they 
wouldn't give to anyone else.” 

He leans back on the unoomfort- 
ahle BBC safe as If it was a first- 
class ahjing seat, twirling his 
glasses in his hand, one calf 
hitched up across the other knee. 
It's not hard interviewing the inter- 
viewer’s interviewer He has opin- 
ions about everything — football 
(“two supeiieagues in 10 years”), 
successful marriages ("lock”), the 
tabloids’ obsession with soap stars 
("20 pages of bollocks”). He con- 
ducts a one-man conversation, by 
turns amusing himself greatly 
almo st crying with laughte r ; then 
enrag in g himnpif. 

At one point, our interview hits 
the buffers when he forgets the 
pamp of the National Union of 
Journalists leader who in 1979 
kaboshed plans for Parkinson to go 
five nights a weak (by persuading 
Parliament it represented "a triviat 
lsafian of the airwaves”). "Guy who 
died recently Urn ...” He dicks his 
fingers in irritation. "Ulsterman... 
um ... What was his name? The guy 
who used to do a media show for 
Radio 4 . . . What the hell was his . . . 
this is jetlag you see. The guy who 
died recently The broadcaster: The 
journalist. Tbe Ulsterman . . - What 
the hell was his name?" 

He has started banging the table 
with his pen. “Ob shit I can’t go on 
without ... no, no. No.” 

Vincent Haima? 

" Vincent Hanna.” 

His relief — mine too. actually 
is palpable. 

He’s at his most cheerfdl when. 



Parky talk . . . “People would actually like to hear a conversation between two people without some kind of gimwiiric being produced, without any in-yer-fhce nonsense’ 


‘That 

earlier 

generation 

of 

Hollywood 


had 

another 

dimension; 

they 


posey* 


remembering some of the old 
shows. Asking Rex Harrison in the 
Green Roan if there was anything 
he didn’t want to talk about “ 'My 
wives,’ he said. *But Mr Harrison, 
you've been married eight times, 
it’ll leave a bloody big gap in the 
conversation.' Asking the same of 
Princess Anne — and being told 
Mr Parkinson, you may ask me 
anything you want. I don’t neces- 
sarily have to answer"' 

Of the time when Billy Connolly 
said "about as welcome as a fort in 
a spacesuit” and Angie Dickinson 


got an attack of the giggles. Or 
when he asked John Conteh, In 
front of Pete and Dud, if he bad 
sex before a fight “Well you can 
imagine what Peter Cook did with 
me on that one — ‘Do you have sex 
before a show; Mike?’ ” of watch- 
ing Fred Astaire rehearse an act 
“10,000 times” before oomtng on; of 
listening to Jimmy Stewart 

“I was lucky because that gener- 
ation erf Hollywood stars did tend to 
be storytellers. I think the system 
that they worked in produced anec- 
dote, produced characters, like 
[John] SbrtL And the other thing 
about those people, they weren't 
just film stars, they were rounded 
men. Jimmy Stewart was a very 
brave man, he had a brave wan You 


know there was another dimension 
to them; they were less introspec- 
tive^ less narrow-minded about 
their job, less posey And they 
weren’t the puppets of PR people. 
When I interviewed James Cagney 
it was the first time he’d ever been 
interviewed. Astaire too.” 

And was it true he went out on 

the town with them after the show? 
“Before the show with Lee Msirvin. 
We went to a drinking bar called 
the Tatty Bogle in Dean Street — 
no, not Dean Street, in Soho some- 
where — and there was behind the 
bar a red-headed woman called 
Joan who had seen them all come 
and go. Used to lend me money . . . 
She was a mad keen movie buff. 
Anyway I took Lee Marvin down 
there and he got so pissed, so enam- 
oured of this woman behind the 
ban that he said to hen ‘What can I 
do for you?* And she said, 'Could 
you just show me how you did that 
scene in Cat Ballon when you did 
the fast draw and your trousers fell 
down?’ ’You got it lady’ he said, and 
be stood there in the room, drunk 
in the middle of Soho. Jesus, he 
pulled his pants down and he had 
these big red drawers on ... oh 
Christ, it was funny I can just see 
him now standing there and he’s 
let his hair down and she's going 


dap dap dap — it was a wonderful 
bizarre scene — ah he was a won- 
derful guy marvellous man." 

Parkinson can hardly go on, he's 
so tied up with laughing. And then 
he remembers something else. “I 
took Jack Lemmon down there. 
too. We had a wonderftd time and 
when I took him home his wife was 
waiting on the doorstep of the 
hotel — first time rd ever seen a 
wife waiting for her husband on 
the doorstep of a hotel He wrote 
thin marvellous letter afterwards 
saying. Dear Mike, this is the first 
letter my doctor has allowed me to 
write since I saw you And he 
creases up again. 

Would it be better if Parkinson, 
62, left well alone, and stayed in 
his memories? Brad Pitt, as be 
admits, wouldn't be as much ftm 
on the town as Lemmon or Marvin 
("though Tam Hanks might”). 
Wouldn’t it be better; now he’s 
stopped "chasing his tail”, and fare 
got Hrru» to potter round his 
Thames-side ■ home at Bray in 
Berkshire, to enjoy bis grandchil- 
dren and play golf with Mary? 

But then you remember that 
this is a man who has been to TV- 
AM and back, who’s earned a lot of 
money in the past is years, pre- 
senting Going For A Song and The 


Antiques Quiz, as well as radio 
work and writing sports columns 
for the Daily Telegraph. And 
maybe be just wants one last go at 
what he did best 
"I did an interview when It was 
first announced that I ought be 
doing this," he says. "And James 
Naughtie looked at me and said, 
‘Have you got the energy to do all 
that again? 1 And I knew what he 
meant and I had to answer that 
question: do 1 have the energy? Not 
to do the show, but to do the busi- 
ness — promoting it, the critical 
flak and all that sort of thing. And 
I think I have It’s not going to hurt 
my careen I mean that's estab- 
lished or over or whatever it might 
be. It’s not going to make a differ- 
ence to me now.” 

But he's still jittery enough for 
one subject to be off-limits. What 
about his football team Barnsley 
which has made it to the Premier 
League? "Oh well I mean. I don’t 
wish to talk about this actually" he 
says, suddenly bashftd. Why not? 
"Because foe problem is that Barns- 
ley might be relegated ... and I don’t 
want to go down the same chute.” 


The new series of Parkinson begins on 

B8C1 on Friday wtfft guests Paul Morton, 

Bany Maniow and Anthony Hopktns. 



How the 
papers tried 
(and failed) 
to grass up 
Jack Straw 


I SUPPOSE I assumed that 
“everybody* knew it was Jack 
Straw's son who bad been caught 

selling pot in a pub. That’s why I 

was surprisedby how many 

friends and relations rang to ask 

(some had apretiy good idea, but 
wanted it confirmed). One reason 
may be that most people's chief 
source of gossip, their workplace, 

is closed over Christmas. But the 
newspapers should be vrorried . 
They have been doing everything 
short of putting Straw's name in 
banner headlines on page one, and 

still their readers didn't take the 
hint it was like tbe days just before 
the Profiomo scandal became 
public, when a huge picture of foe 
m on himself doing something 
meaningless would be run next to a 
story about Christine Baden 

Over the past few weeks the 

papers bare printed pictures of the 
Home Secretary; run otherwise 
pointless news stories about him 
and Msdepartment made sure Ms 
name appeared more often on 


the general election, and one paper 
even included this lina in a piece 


about the affair: "Mr Straw 
declined to be intenriewedfbr this 
article." 

If s a salutary lesson for us 
Journalists to learn again; most 
people flip casualty through tbe 
papery and don’t pay half as much 
attention to wbat we write as we 
would like to believe. 

ON THE other band, if s not all 
.failure I was surprised to see that 
no fewer than four of the top 10 
international stories on 1997 — 
measured in a world-wide poll by 
the Associated Press — were either 
entirely British or bad a strong 
British content. They were 
Princess Diana’s death (first 
place), the handover of Hong Kong 
(second), our election result ^fth), 
and the cloning of Dolly the sheep 
(loth). The America n s came in at 
number 12 with the Pathfinder 

landing on Mars, and the only top 
20 event to take place on American 
soil was the murder of Gianni 
Versace, at number 19. 

I suspect that in the new global 
news marketplace, stories can be 
sold across borders as easily as oil. 


cameras or Tamagotchis. The 
British, with our strong, highly 
competitive media, are as good at 
creating slick, appealing news for 
inte rnational wmsmwp Hon n« 
southern Germans are at cars, and 
West coast Americans at software. 
Princess Di’s death was the main 
world news Story because we had 
packaged and sold her with skill, 

determination (and greed) for 17 

yeara Our election got twice as 
much space as the French because 
TbnyBfoir was turned into an 
Interesting parcel of information, 
as desirable, mhte own way as a 
bottle of RemyMartin, a Spice 
Girls CD, ora BMW 

THK a aawfriatio^ nf rn*ifl mimJer- 

ous psychopath. Billy Wright, by 
two otters of a different region at 
least indicates that the Republi- 
cans mi^jurt be getting tbe mes- 
sage. BritaM would love to get out 
of Ulster; forthwith and forever. It 
is Protestants like Wright who 
don’t warn a united Ireland. If 
Republicans ware to grasp that 
simple truth there might even be a 
starting point for the peace talks. 


OUR local lollipop lady Joyce 

Eustace, got an MBE in the New 
Tear's honours, which we're all 
very pleased about In the past, she 
would have received the British 
Empire Medal, which was the 
quintessence of a class-based soci- 
ety People whose public service 
was in ministries, embassies or 
officers' 1 messes got the real gongs 


If Blair really wanted 
to reform the Lords 
he could add a few 
‘ordinary* people to 
bring real knowledge 


people who gave just as much time, 
effort and devotion to cooking 
school dinners, or running buses, 
or helping children to school got 
theplebs' version. The implication 
was that there could be no point in 
admitting them to the Order of the 
British Empire; they’d only keep 
coal in zL 

If Tony Blair really wanted to 
reform the Lords, Instead of filling 


it up with more party placemen 
and lobby fodden be could adda 
few “ordinary" people — those 
whose lives are too full in other 
ways to bother about a career In 
politics, but who could bring real 
knowledge and experience to our 
legislature. Of course he won't; he 
could never be sure which way 
they'd vote: 

I WATCHED Jbrrest Gump on TV 
the other night for the first time. It 
was better than I expected: a flmay 
and stringent canter through post- 
war American history seen 
through tbe eyes of a wise simple- 
ton; much the same plot was used 
for Peter Sellers’s Being There and 
Ronald Reagan’s whole political 
careen But there were some 
awfully annoying bits. Whenever 
Hollywood film-makers haven't got 
an ending, they kill off the young 
woman. Just when the film Is 
running out of steam, along comes 
ttet old mystery virus... 

And why does Gump keep 
qUOting hiS mother’s lmacta»rt»fl 
dd saw, “Life is like a box 
o’ chocolates. Yew never know 


what you’re gonna git”, when 
anyone with the brain power of 
Bisto gravy granules knows that 
boxes of chocolates all contain a 
piece of paper describing precisely 
what you are going to get, in 
considerable detail, and are thus 
as different from life as any single 
entity possibly could be. 

PEOPLE keep assuring me, in an 
annoying “gosh, you must be out of 
touch if you didn't realise that" 
fashion, that Lou Reed’s song, 
Perfect Day is not about a chap 
having a nice time with his 
girlfriend, but about drugs, and 
heroin in particular. Is this true? 
Td be sorry As a celebration of the 
intense happiness small shared 
pleasures can bring, if sa very 
touching song. On the other hand, 
drugs would explain some of the 
oddities, such as the curious way it 
turns into a fceUfire gospel song 
("You're gonna reap just what you 
sow”). 

I hope the BBC is on lop of this. 

It would be a shame if a hymn to 
heroin had raised all that money 
for Children in Need. 
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A time to forcpve 


HEAD TO HEAD; LIFE AFTER A CRIME 


Criminal 

'I know it was 
wrong and I will 
have to live with 
the guilt for the 
rest of my life* 


Victim 

‘Your sentence 
was harsh — but 
it may be that it 
was meant to 
safe your life 


Craig Thompson was sent to prison for seven years for 
attempting to burgle the home of Edith Robinson (not their real 
names). Craig held her down on her arthritic knees while an 
accomplice searched her house. After he was sentenced, Mrs 
Robinson asked mediators with the West Yorkshire probation 
service to help her contact Craig and the following exchange 
of letters took place between them. Their names are not given 
here at Mrs Robinson's request to protect Craig's identity 


Dear Mrs Robinson, 

I hope you are welL Firstly: I 
would like to say that I am very 
sorry for what I did to you. I 
have never in my life done any- 
thing like that or hurt any one, 
and 1 hope you win forgive me. I got 
mixed up with the wrong people 
and ended up taking drugs which I 
am no longer on. 

I do not really know what to 
write; I have never had to write a 
letter to someone that I hurt As 
you will know I got seven years but 
that is not why T am writing to you. 

I am writing to you because I know 
what I did was wrong. If you can- 
not forgive me then that is OK- 1 
don't really expect you to. 

If In the future I can do anything 
to help, please let me know as I 
would do anything. 

The mediator tells me about you 
when she comes to see me. The last 
time she came she said you were 
doing fine. I ask her how you are 
because I do care about other peo- 
ple, and what I did was the last 
thing that I will ever do. 

I normally get on with most peo- 
ple so I hope me and you can get on 
and try to put this in the past Well, 
again, before I go I would just like 
to say I am sorry Well bye for now, 
please take care and look after 
yourselt 
Yours. 

Craig Thompson 


Dear Craig, 

Thank you for your very nice letter. 
I know It wasn't an easy letter for 
you to write, and 1 do appreciate 
the effort you made. Of course I for- 
give you. I have done many things 
in my 86 years of which lam 
ashamed and it is not for me to 
judge you. 

— I am very pleased you have now 
given up taking drugs and feel so 
much better. Do try hard to take 
every opportunity offered to you to 
learn a trade, improve your educa- 
tion. Life Is hard and if you could 
get a job just the feet that you are 
paying your way and living like a 
good citizen is rewarding. 

However, this isn't going to be 
easy You need all the help you can 
get. Do talk to your chaplain and 
never forget — you have a heavenly 
father who loves you and forgives. 
When you leave prison remember 
your mother and try to take care of 
her. I will pray for you. 

Yours. 

Edith Robinson 

Dear Mrs Robinson, 

I hope you are feeling OK. I am 
doing OK myself. 


Well so far everything is going 
well, my education is going OK. I 
am going for some exam results as I 
want to be in a better position for 
when I get ouL I have made quite a 
few friends but they are not the 
sort of friends that I want when I 
am back out there. But in the mean- 
time, they will have to da 

I am seeing a drugs counsellor at 
the moment to get more educated on 
what drugs do to the people that 
take them. The things that he has 
told me about the drug I was on 
scared me; he said If I was still on it 
my life would have been ruined for 
good. 

Well I would like to say thank 
you for being so understanding. 
You are a really nice person. I wish 
I had never done what I did. I know 
it was wrong and I wfll have to live 
with the guilt for the rest of my 
life. I am glad that you are getting 
on with your life. 

I know I hurt yon one way or 
another but I am really sorry for 
that and I am glad that you have 
forgiven maljust cannot forgive 
myself 

Well I have nearly been In here 
10 months now but I have still got a 
long time to go. I am being as good 
as 1 emu I try not to get In the way 
and 1 keep myself to myself 

1 am hoping that if I do that and 
get on with everybody I wfll get 
parole, but that is not for another 
two years, so I have got long 
enough to get my life the way I 
want it 

Please take care and look after 
yourself and please write soon as it 
would be nice to bear from you. 

. Yours, 

Craig 

Dear Craig, 

It is such a nice letter 1 know you 
have made a valiant effort to write 
it which is so much appreciated by 
me. I was going to write to you this 
week even tf I hadn’t received a let- 
ter from you. 

I would like you to regard me as 
a friend and notavictun. 1 have 
great faith in you Craig and feel 
sure there is a lot of good in you. I 
cannot in any way condone taking 
drugs, but feel sure you must have 
been very unhappy to turn to such 
a drastic way to overcome your 
misery Good health is so very pre- 
cious and without it all the money 
In the world Is or no value. There 
are people out here who would 
change places with you to be with- 
out pain. 

I was so pleased to hear your 
education is going weft. Do try 
hard — it is your only hope of a 
decent life when you are released. 
You will still be a young man with I 



hope many years of happiness 
ahead of you. living and working 
as a law-abiding citizen. Any thing 
is possible for you, Craig. 

Choose your friends with care 
while confined. I am so afraid of 
you being influenced by the wrong 
sort of people. Your sentence was 
harsh, but it may be that It was 
meant to save your life. If you had 
continued on drugs you could have 
died. Remember a young giii died 
last year after taking just one 
Ecstasy tablet 

A new vicar has been appointed 
at my local church. We are given to 
believe that he is a farmer drug 
addict so you see anything is possi- 
ble for you. but only with hard 
work. 

How I wish you could help me 
tackle my garden. I know you 
would help me if you could. 

I still pray for you and hope with 
good behaviour you wfli get early 
parole. 

Yours, 

Edith 

Dear Mrs Robinson, 

Sorry I have not written for awhile 
but I have been doing some exams 
so I have been studying all the time 
and I have no time to do anything 
for myself 

Well I hope you are doing OK. I 
am doing fine, I am trying my best 
with the education as I want to 
make something of myself for 
when I get out and I want to show 


people thatl am not the same per- 
son I was before I came In here. 

As you can see I have now been 
moved to another prison. It is a lot 
better here and T have been told I 
can carry on with my education 
but I have to work as welL I get 
three mornings off a week to do 
education so it Is not too bad. 

I am now out of my cell a lot 
more and we can walk around out- 
side and we have some nice flowers 
in the grounds. I am going to see if I 
can get a job In the gardens so that I 
can look after the plants and things. 

Everyone here seems to be quite 
nice. When I got here some of the 
people on my landing came to ask if 
I needed anything, which was nice 
of them. 

1 hope we can always be good 
friends. I regret what I did and it 
hurts me to know that I did it to 
someone as nice and friendly as 
you, not that I would do it again to 
anyone. 1 want to change my past to 
something good and do my bit to 
help others. 

Well thank you for the letter you 
sent me. It was 3 really nice letter. 
Take care and look after yourself 
Write soon please. 

Yours. 

Craig 

Dear Craig, 

Thank youforyour most welcome 
letter I am so pleased that you are in 
better surroundings. I do hope you 
will be able to work in the garden— I 


Gnd gardening so relaxing, it ia so 
rewarding although hard work. 

I now hare a gardener who works 

cheaply for old-a ge pensioners. 1 
needed help, but miss gardening. 
There is an awftil lot to learn about 
gardening but if you could get some 
proper training this might be a good 
cares: for you. The gardeners an. 
television have mostly been to Horti 
cultural College, but ordinary job- 
bing gardeners get paid quite 
reasonably so if this is something 
you ends It might bea job worth 
pursuing. It is healthy and mostly 
outdoors or in a green house. Do 
gire this rome carefbl thought 
The mediator called and told me 
you had been moved and although it 
is harder for your Mum to visit you I 
am so pleased you are in a better 
prison. You sound happier and hope- 
fully you hare better food. 

The mediator mentioned that the 
Guardian might be interested in 
printing otm correspondence. It will 
be anonymous(the names will be 
changed) with your interests in 
mind. I said I had no objections as 1 
thought it might help you get a job, 
especially if you hare kept my letters 
to prove the article Is applicable to 
you. Ihe decision is yours ^ — nothing 
wfll be done without your consent 
Take care, Craig. Work hard. I 
want to lire long enough to see yoo 
make a success of your life. 

With best wishes and vary kind 
regards, 

Edith. 


JEREMY 

HARDY 



Not the time 
to show how 
tough you 
are, Jack 


Y esterday, a Bow street 
magistrate finally commit- 
ted Raisin MCAliskey for 
extradition to Germany The legal 
process has been held up for many 
months because, since the birth of 
her baby, doctors hare ordered . 
that she is not well enough to 
appear in court In September, 
after several adjournments, 
Raisin's lawyers asked the court to 
proceed in her absence. If this 
seems an odd position to take, bear 
in mind that, because she is await- 
ing extradition, Roisin will ' 
remain under arrest unless the 
German prosecutor withdraws the 
warrant or the British Home Sec- 
retary refuses to extradite hec 
which he can do only when the 
legal process is completed. 

In effbet, Roisin could hare lan- 
guished indefinitely not charged 
with any offencebut unable to go 
home and get on with raising her 
daughter Loinnit The magis- 
trates' court would have convened 
and adjourned time after time, in 
anticipation of her condition 
improving. The opinion of those 
caring for Raisin Is that she is 
unlikely to get better as long as the 
threat of being sent to Germany to 
he tried for attempted murder is 
hangin g over hen 
So, on September 80. the magis- 
trate was asked to proceed in her 
absence. He said that he Intended 
to commit her for extradition, but 
required her presence. Seeming to 

mato a hnlij aHwmp f at nma fwir 

psychology he said that ft need 
only take a few minutes of her 
time, and that this could be one 
afternoon If she preferred. Pre- 
sumably he imaginew that a per- 
son who has been traumatised by 
a week-long interrogation, six 
months’ jail, repeated strip 
searches and several court appear- 
ances while sick and heavily preg- 
nant, is a bit less ratty after lunch. 

The next moreby the defence 
was to ask the magistrate to go to 
Roisin. He replied that such a 
hearing TO^dhaveTobe public, 
an imaginative suggestion which 
would involve the whole Bow 
Street circus taking place at a psy- 
chiatric unit with TV cameras in 
tow. The doctors and nurses were 
not thrilled with this idea, because 
they are hying to run a hospital, 
which Is home to a lot of very 
damaged people 
So the defence has had to go to 
the High Court to obtain a ruling 
that the magistrate could commit 
Roisin for extradition in her 
absence This be has done, and the 
matter now lies with Jack Straw If 
Straw approves the extradition, he 
can be overruled by Judicial 
review, but that would take several 
months. You might think it would 
be better for Roisin to go speedily 
to Germany and get it over with, 
which might be true if she were 
healthy and did not hare a seven- 
month -old baby 

At present Loinnir lives in hos- 


pital with her mother; thriving 

SSSySwB 

Roisin is sent to Germany 
quite possible that she will be 
acquitted- The case is so flawed 
that no jury could convict hen 
Unfortunately, however, they dan t 

have juries in Germany The trial 

would be conducted by three 
judges, sitting a couple of morn- 
ings a week. On past experience, 
one would expect a verd ict after 

about two years. And there would 
be Uttte prospect of bail, so Loin- 
nir would either join her mother 

in prison or visit her Crani time to 

^Sere mi ght bean acquittal at 
the end of all this. but. If I may 
attempt some amateur psychology 
myself; it seems likely that Roisin 
would by then be in something of 

a state, and that Loinnir would 
hare had her young life messed up 
aswelL 

So why is all this happening? 
The long answer involves the Nor- 
mana landing in Ireland 800 years 
ago, and the short answer isn't 
much less tortuous. One could 
blame the tact that Britain is a sig- 
natory to the European Conven- 
tion on Extradition, which 
removed the requirement of a 
primafocie case- This means that 
a person facing extradition does 
not hare the right to protest, how- 
ever humbly that they didn't do it. 

Home Office minister Alun 
Michael has written to concerned 
Labour MPs to say that a country 
applying for an extradition has to 
present “identification evidence”. 
All this means is that the person 
who Is being extradited must be 
the person named on the warrant, 
and not somebody else who has a 
s imilar - sounding name. 


He imagines 
that a person 
traumatised by 
a week-long 
interrogation and 
strip searches 
is less ratty 
after lunch 


So the feet that all the eye wit- 
nesses say Roisin Is not the 
woman they saw and that firm evi- 
dence places her in Northern Ire- 
land at the times when the woman 
was sighted in Germany is of no 
help. If the German police had 
made any attempt in the 14 
months since her arrest to estab- 
lish her whereabouts, they would 
know that it is impossible for 
Roisin to be the woman they are 
looking foe 

One might therefore blame the 
Convention, were it not for the feet 
that Germany opted out of a vital 
danse to the effect that German 
citizens cannot be extradited from 
German soil. Since the Conven- 
tion states that its provisions must 
be reciprocal. It follows that no 
signatory is obliged to extradite 
Its citizens to Germany. 

So when the German govern- 
ment says that Roisin '5 situation 
is a matter for Britain, ft has a 
point Moreover, if Jack Straw 
were to deride, as he can, that the 
extradition is not in the interests 
of justice, or that the arrest war- 
rant was not issued in good faith. I 
suspect that Germany would be 
secretly glad to see the back of an 
embarrassing issue. 

However; my fear Is that, des- 
perate to do anything that might 
please loyalists, the British 
government will make the 
awftil, cowardly decision to sacri- 
fice Roisin. What better way to 
prove how tough the Government 
is than to show that It doesn’t 
care whether people are 
innocent or not 
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H OW horrifying to find In 
the letters column of this 
newspaper a reference to 
Condorcet! Quangos, the letter 
argued, should select their 
chairmen by methods conform- 
ing to the Condorcet criterion, 
thus ensuring that any candi- 
date who, in a two-at-a-time 
comparison, beats every rival, 
gets elected- Two questions 
flooded instantly into the bat- 
tered container which serves as 
Smaliweed's mind. What pre- 
cisely is the Condorcet crite- 
rion? And who indeed was 
Condorcet? He was, I find upon 
Checking, both politician and 
mathematician and therefore 
particularly useful for invent- 
ing electoral systems. 
Condorcet became president of 
the Legislative Assembly after 
the French Revolution, but fell 
out with extremists who hunted 


him down and locked him in 
jail, where he almost Immedi- 
ately died. Some jiggery-pokery 
there, 1 imagine. There can’t be 
many designers of electoral sys- 
tems who hare died at the hands 
of political enemies. Did Droop? 
Did D’Hondt? I thought not- 

B ECAUSE of the sense of 
guilt that assails me as 
soon as Ids name occurs. 1 
am putting Condorcet on my 
New Year list of Peskabids — 
People Everyone Should Know 
About, But I Don’t. Top place in 
the chart goes to Sickert, artist, 
critic and wit. whose habit of 
cropping up in biographies of 
other people has been noted in 
this column before. That may be 
partly due to his lifespan. He 
was 20 when George Eliot died, 
yet lived to hare an affair with 
Peggy Ashcroft Why has 
Sickert always eluded me over 
die years? A pioneer English 
impressionist (though born In 
Munich), he loved the sea and 
the music hall and scenes of 
domestic boredom and Dieppe 
and Venice. His portrait of Lord 
Beaverbrook hangs In the 
National Portrait Gallery; which 
also has pictures of Walter him- 
self when young, looking 
smooth and dapper and a bit 
like Sherlock Holmes. Uniquely 
perhaps among painters he had 
a “Camden Town period” during 
which he produced L’affairede 


Camden Town (one of a series of 
nudes) and The Camden Town 
Murder or What Shall We Do 
For The Banff 

N EXT X shall sort out my 
Bensons. Was the Benson 
who became Archbishop of 
Canterbury the one who wrote 
the words of Land Of Hope And 
Glory or the one who wrote the 
novels about Mapp and Lucia? 
And which of them was the one 
who converted to Catholicism? 
Presumably not the 
Archbishop. All I’ve established 
so for was that EW was the one 
who became an Archbishop. Of 
his sons, AC wrote the words 
for the theme tune of Last Night 
Of The Proms, taught at Eton, 
but gave it up to write books; 
and never married. EF was the 
novelist, whose work, a surpris- 
ingly hostile entry in the 
Dictionary Of National 
Biography complains, is full of 
West End exhibitionists. He 
lived In a house in Rye which 
had once belonged to Henry 
James and was Mayor of the 
town for three years; he too 
never married. RH was the con- 
vert, whose early interests were 
said to include Wagner, 
Swedenborg, mesmerism and 

climbing the Alps. Later he 
lived In flatter Euntlngford, 
Herts, carving; embroidering, 
writing and entertain ing. He 
never married either: EW 


worked ceaselessly; slept little, 
and was known for his addic- 
tion. to detail (“he would expati- 
ate at length on the way to 
choose oats or to fold a rochet")- 
He died while sitting in 
Gladstone’s pew at Ha warden 
just as the priest was pronounc- 
ing the absolution. 

JL FTER that I intend to 
Mjk explore (as many seem to 
m~ nhave done in her lifetime) 
Madame de Stari, Anne Louise 
Germaine Necker as was, until 
she married a penniless 
Swedish diplomat, Baron de 
Staff I hope I can them disen- 
tangle her from the earlier 
Madame de Steal who wrote 
memoirs. Anne Louise wrote 
plays and novels and tracts and 
treatises and daraled almost 
everyone, not least when tem- 
porarily exiled to England, 
when she lived for a time at 
Juniper Hall near Dorking. Her 
affeirs were legendary — she 
was not born a Necker for noth- 
ing, as the Marquis of 
Vauvenargues may or may not 
have observed — and according 
to Chambers Biographical 
Dictionary she gave the word 
romanticism to world language. 
“The great wonder of the time.” 
wrote Lady Holland to the wife 
of the diarist Creevey daring 
the exile in England, “is Mme de 
StaSL She Is surrounded by all 
the curious, and every sentence 


she utters is caught and 
repeated with various com- 
mentaries.” Today the Sunday 
Times would get her to waste 
her talents on writings 
weekly column, which I guess 
would prove, on the whole and 
ceteris paribus, to be even 
more mentally stimulating 
than Tacky’s or AA GUI’s or 
Tiara Xfelxrerston-Tomkins's. 

W HICH brings me, leap- 
ing over a host of other 
Peskabids whom I may 
get round to later (eg 
Cagllostro, Lord Brougham, 
JJ Sylvester; Gerard de 
Nerval, Mesmer and 
Swedenborg) to Soren 
Kierkegaard: Danish philoso- 
pher and, to judge from a 
piece in the Times by the 
Bishop of London, a notable 
scourge of tintinnabulation. 
“The evil in the daOy press,” 
the bishop quoted the sage as 
saying, “consists in its being 
calculated to make, if possi- 
ble, the passing moment a 
thousand or ten thousand 
times more inflated and 
important than it really Is. 

But all moral elevation con- 
sists first and foremost in 
being weaned from the 
momentary” Being weaned 
from the momentary! When I 
read a sentence like that, I 
begin to believe I may end this 
year in a monastery 


Doonesbury 


BY GARRY TRUDEAU 




THE BEST 
OF MY 
WEEK 


...SAYS NOVELIST DAVD 
LODGE: “Was reading ki 
Wednesday* GuartSan that I had 
boon awarded a CBS. 

I had advance notice of the hon- 
our tart tt (kmsiri seem quite 
real until you see It In prinL At 

my time of Hfe— 63 thm month 

—you have to face the tact that 
you probably have more work 
behind you than to front of you, 
and It's satisfying to have some 
PuhBc recognition. K was an 
extra pleasure to figure in Tpny 
BMrit first honours fiat, since I 
voted for him and admlra his 
stj*» of government,” 
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WhenM 

is for 

panic 

You thought the pressure was on to have tun on 
New Year’s Eve? But what will you be doing as the 
world celebrates the arrival of the year 2000? 
Luke Harding reports on the growing anxieties 
about the millennium 
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f he place: a small island 
5 off the south Devon 
coast. The date: New 
Year’s Eve, 1999. As the 
sun sets on a thousand 
years of human his- 
tory a giant tractor dings its way 
across the shallow stretch of sea 
which separates Burgh Island 
from the mainland. It is low tide. 
On board, a handful of millennium 
revellers smugly clink their cham- 
pagne glasses together and a dmir e 
the arcing seagulls. 

Where better; you might th i n k , 
to celebrate the millennium? Relax 
in the splendour of the Burgh 
Island Hotel, with its glorious Art 
Deco furnishings and wonderful 


ballroom. Slope down to the 
Pilchard, the 29*cre island’s 
ancient pub. and enjoy a miflan- 
nial pint Go for a stroD, along 
some of the coves and goDies used 
by smugglers. Arouse your partner 
(it is the iwniw»wiimi, after aft) hx 
the bedroom reputedly used by 
Edward Vra to seduce his mistress 
Wallis Simpson. 

There is only one problem with 
this halcyon, scenario. Ybu are too 
late Already to the despair of 
owner Tfcny Portec 85 people have 
written asking if they can see in 
the new century at his hotel, near 
Bigbary-afl-Sea. There are, alas, 
only 14 rooms. Port®; who bought 
Burgh Island in the early e i ghties. 


received his first millennial 
inquiry in 1989. He filed the letter 
away numbered it “one" and tried 
to forget about it More arrived. 
Recently they have grown plain- 
tive, almost desperate, in tone. 

As the debris from New Year’s 
Eve 199? Is dumped into black plas- 
tic bicbags, and the tablets of 
resolve are stuffed back into the 
draw tor another yean a social sce- 
nario far more ghastly presents 
itself what to do tor the millen- 
nium? With only 727 days left, mil- 
lennial angst has taken a grip of 
toe chattering classes. Not jast 
where to spend It —now the Savoy 
Concorde and QJEII are horribly 
oversubscribed, darting — but who 


to spend it with? The millennium 
hyperbole, currently at a low, 
Dome-ish rumble, is set to grow 
itolfpning over fh» wimfag 
months. 

And far Tony Porter this all pre- 
sents an awful dilemma. Should be 
whack his prices up, confident that 
people will pay virtually anything 
to secure the right room in the 
right location? Or should he allow 
old friends and loyal customers to 
leapfrog those dreary souls who 
wrote to him years ago? “People 
are getting very worried there will 
be nowhere left," Porter says rue- 
fully “They read these horror sto- 
ries about the Savoy and think that 
everything has gone.” 


For now; Porter has decided to 
do nothing. He is not selling out, 
nor; in keeping with the spirit of a 
friendly family-run hotel, is be 
whacking his prices up. On Janu- 
ary U 1999, he will write back to 
letter number one, and ask 
whether they are still interested. 
And then to letter number two. 
And so on. 

Elsewhere, it is the same story 
The Landmark Trust, which owns 
165 historical properties stuffed 
frill of period character; has been 
deluged with millennial Inquiries. 
They are generally an fun anyway 
over New Yean “We have had a 
very high level of interest but we 
are not accepting bookings yet,” a 


Girl power: all work and no say 


Women helped win the war but 
lost out in peacetime. Now they 
are beating men to the jobs. 

Sheila Rowbotham on the price 
they are paying for this victory 

W ell it's happened. The 1 an 

Office for National 

Statistics announced this 

1. - a ^lvtniimhfrrTllAT 
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week that women outnumber men 
in the workplace for tte first toe 
during peace. To be pedantic, that 
was the picture last Septe mber- 
when the quarterly figures from 
1996 were updated; in fact men 
have been creeping back up since 
then, still, these figures signal a 
big shift in the structure of 

Wl Ofroim It hasu’thappenedaH 
of a sudden. It ^ not that a gang ttf 

been a long-term process. 

Does it mean th en, tha t 
emancipation has crept HP 1 
unawares? Earning «Mnja« 
going out to work can bringing 
l^ncebutfew women* £*** 

SSSSSSsi 


I could be in two places aJ ones. 


Tbelast time womem numeri- 
cally overtook men vm during the 
second world war But tt was dear 

then that aft those Hoaie the Rivet- 
ers were there to serve toe war 
effort. They were doing their bit 
under exce ptional conditions - The 
yvym my and the nation tqoik 

precedence. And they knew they 
were there only for the duration. 
*Tm o^(y a wartime working 

girt” went the sang. And out they 
went when the second world war 
n was over. They had hardly pit 
home when Labour shortages 
thAIT 


ipeam. empivycio iromw* ■■■ w — ■ 
back— but on low pay Part-time 

work, introduced during the war 
because of toe shortage of child- 
care, persist®**-® 0 *** 1 * 19506 , 
working mothers on the new twi- 
light shifts were damned if they 
fiiii and damned if 1116701(10X10 
Women's Tiro Bales, Alva Myra! 

and VlolaKeto commented 
acidly: “between the ScyHa of 

refection and the Charybdlsof 

over-protection the education of 

the child steers an uncer tain 

course." And throughout womens 
l ong mar ch into the la bou r force, 

*t,a nwiars that be assumed toqy 



Bosle the Riveter... she helped win the war but was sent back to the kitchen sink when peace came 


Daring the war this schizo- 
phrenia in State policy had been 
extreme. Women were toW their 
c ou ntry needed them as workers 
and as mothers. This contradic- 
lory attitude was to continue. 
WHUam Beveridge stressed toe 
vital role of women in the family 


not only for husbands but for the 
nation. The Welfare State did 

attempt to shift social resources to 

nan-earners. The catch was that 
women as individuals vanished 
into the composite blob as depen- 
dents in toe family In contrast, the 
woman power lobby argued that a 


modernised economy required 
well-paid women workers- In the 
earty 1960s, when financial pundits 
Speculated an economic growth, 
married women began to look like 
labour powen 

But between the nation, the fam- 
ily and toe economy women’s own 


spokeswoman says twitchily. And 
when was tbe first request made? 
“1 have been here 13 years," she 
says. “Ever since 1 have been here 
people have been asking about it." 

Good grief Over at tbe top end 
of toe market, at Oaridge's and 
the Savoy there has been a “con- 
stant flow" of requests throughout 
1997, it transpires. The programme 
has yet to be confirmed — as have 
the prices. 

Some people have taken pre- 
planning to ridiculous lengths: the 
Albert Hall has been booked since 
1975. Madam Tussaud's has gone, 
while punters continue to vie for 
Tower Bridge and Wembley Sta- 
dium. “If at all possible,” Michael 
Hesettme announced sagely at an 
Arts Council lunch in 1989. “pur- 
chase an option on any dance hall 
you can find for the night of 
December 31, 1999.” 

Meanwhile, the question of 
which miiianniaf party to attend 
becomes increasingly pressing. 
r.ffnfr so much else in British public 
life, festivities are already begin- 
ning to divide sharply along party 
fines. Jeffrey Archer has let it be 
known that he plans to invite 
“same people round" to his pent- 
house flat overlooking the Thames. 

1 These ^people” will no doubt 
toein g m ost of the Shadow Cabi- 
net William Hague and John 
Major were both spotted at his 
Cbristmashash last year Whether 
guests will be presented with a spe- 
cial Archer mature Cheddar — the 
former Tory party chairman tradi- 
tionally gives such edible gifts to 
important guests — remains to be 
seen. 

While the Tories gather on tbe 
river and ponder whether the next 
miTlennhi m will herald a return to 
office. Cool Britannia will be con- 
gregating further down the 
Thames at Greenwich. Peter Man- 
delson will be there too. Despite 
toe fact that the Millennium Dome 
has been written off by toe media, 
the grand opening ceremony on 
December 31, 1999. is likely to be 
the party to be at. There will be a 
fireworks and laser show above the 
Thames, bands, the Spice Girts and 
maybe even Oasis. 

The presence of Tony Blair 
guarantees that attendance for 
most of tbe Government — and 
any backbencher who still nurses 

needs and desires as individuals 
were not considered. This is why 
Hanna Gavron’s bestseller, Tbe 
Captive Wife, marked a real water- 
shed in 1966. She focused on 
women’s feelings about combining 
work and childcare and on the 
social transformation which 
would mean a better life for 
women and for children. This 
involved not just resources for 
back-up provision, childcare or 
health centres: “The community 
should include children." Changes 
in foesocial environment and new 
kinds of collective action were 
needed. 

When the first women’s libera- 
tion groups formed in the early 
1970s we extended her approach, 
setting up women’s centres, 
community nurseries, food co-ops, 
and campaigning for democratic 
services in health, education and 
bousing. There was a strong move 
to make workplaces more 
democratic as well— from social 
service departments to factories. 

In tbe public sector the idea 
began to develop of more caring 
human-centred relationships. 

How we related and what we did at 
work were important — not just 
getting Jobs. Sharing childcare, 
not only between parents but 
between larger groups of people, 
seemed to make good sense. I 
remember one proposal for a 
people’s centre in which facilities 
for small children could be 
provided along with provision for 
the elderly These ideas did not 
seem starry-eyed at the time — 
everyone was saying the big prob- 
lem in the future was going to be 
too much leisure. 

Instead here we are in 1998 in 
the labour force, working longer 
hours, suffering from stress, with 
adverts telling us we can't afford to 
stay at home for fiu never mind 
looking after children. And New 


No room at the millennium 
inn . . . hade In 1989 people 
started writing to book a room 
at the Burgh Island Hotel for 
the year 2000. Now Che Saras 
Concorde and QRII are 
oversubscribed 
PHOTOGRAPH: MARC HU. 


hope of promotion — la a political 
imperative. One just hopes there Is 
not a repeat of the squlrmingly 
embarrassing scenes at tile Royal 
Festival Hall during Labour's elec- 
tion victory party last May Who 
could forget the triumvirate of 
NeU Kinnock, John Prescott and 
Peter Mandelson getting on down 
to Things Can Only Get Better? 

Paradoxically, those directly 
involved in promoting tbe millen- 
nium are blissfully free from mil- 
lennial angst. Thes at least, know 
where they are going to he and 
what they will be doing. Gabrielle 
Owirnm. press officer for toe New 
Millennium Experience (that’s the 
Dome to you and me), puts it w» 
this: ”1 know where I’m going to 
be. Tm going to be here, working.” 

She also need not worry about 
getting hold of one of the 30,000 
tickets to the Dome bosh. Owtram 
sums up the attitude of the vast, 
apathetic majority to New Year's 
Eve, 1999. “You tend to leave these 
things until the last minule unless 
you are very organised," she says. 
The younger generation, she adds, 
tend to be unmoved by millennial 
hype. 

Over at the offices of the Samar- 
itans, some pre liminar y thought IS 
being given to bow to cope with all 
those who fail to book the creaking 
Scottish castle of their dreams, not 
to mention those who cannot 
afford it The number of rolls to 
the Samaritans traditionally rises 
by 12 per cent over Christmas and 
9 per cent over toe New Year 
period, in the run-up to the millen- 
nium, the figure is likely to rise 
sharply 

Sally Pidd, honorary consultant 
psychiatrist to the Samaritans, 
describes her outpatients' clinic in 
December as “a terribly depress- 
ing time” and she can imagine that 
“with increased hype over the mil- 
lennium there will be a greater 
sense of that”. Spare a thought, 
then, for those who suffer from 
wbat the 19th century French soci- 
ologist Emile Durkheim famously 
called anomie, an acute form of 
millennial angst “It is a sense of 
being isolated and withdrawn and 
not any part of the society around 
you." Pidd explains. “Anomie epit- 
omises this sense of social exclu- 
sion and is closely related to 
suicide rates." 

So, if the thought of the millen- 
nium leaves you cold, you are not 
alone. 

Back in mlllprinlnm land, 

though, there are more pressing 
concerns: lflti* making a fast mil- 
lennial buck. Among France's 
landing champagne producers, for 
example, there is jubilation at the 
marketing opportunities the mil- 
lennium brings. “It’s a real shot in 
the arm," one grower admitted last 
week. Tattinger. to name but one 
producer; is offering numbered 
magnums of a special Cuvee du 
MUl toair e at £60 each- The indus- 
try expects to sell more- than 300 
million cases 'of bubbly ibis -year 
in advance of the millennium, 50 
million more than usual. 

At . British Airways, Captain 
Jock Lowe is still sifting through 
the sack of requests he . has 
received to charter a millennial 
Concorde. The cost — at least 
£200,000 per plane, or around £850 
a ticket — does not seem to have 
put people off No firm decision 
has been made yet about what to 
do with BAs fleet of seven super- 
sonic aircraft (though you can 
guarantee they will not spend the 
miiiprmium in a maintenance 
hangar). 

Lowe talks through the sugges- 
tions. Concorde could fly around 
the world in 24 hours, taking Us pas- 
sengers to several wnipnnhim par- 
ties in one trip Alternatively BA 
could have three Concordes cross- 
ing different time zones in New 
York, Hong Kong and London. Con- 
corde, Captain Lowe explains 
smoothly “is an important PR toed'’. 

Not everyone, though. Is likely 
to possess the confidence to char- 
ter a Concorde. Back at the Burgh 
Island Hotel, another letter arrives 
by tractor ‘Are we too earty or too 
late?" the correspondent begins 
Eaintiy yet another victim of that 


Labour insists that work is the 
tonic we all need. Well something 
went wrong. There's more to 
emancipation than having a job 
which makes you worry, and more 
to equality than narrowing the 
differential with men whose rates 
of pay have gone down. There 
should be more to life than having 
no time to live. 

New Labour have now launched 
a ram paign to get employers to be 
more parent-friendly This does at 
least recognise that lack of time is 
reaching crisis proportions. But 
past efforts to get the majority of 
employers to concern themselves 
with benevolent acts which don’t 
make profits have not been 
renowned for success. They are 
unlikely to have a big effect today 

Now we are the workers. 1 
would prefer it if instead of try- 
ing to make us good or useful to 
the economy New Labour 
reorientated its policies. Beneath 
all the modernising gloss, scratch 
the surface and what do you find? 
That old-time nation, that com- 
posite blob “the family” that has 
to be glued together and that 
economy which is not averse to 
woman power, especially if it's 
cheap. Women as individuals are 
still getting squashed in between. 

Come to think of it, they might 
get a few good ideas by swopping 
places for a few weeks with some of 
those who are busy improving and 
deploying. They might come away 
inspired by a whole new direction 
of policy Governments, nations, 
economies, labour markets, 
policies and such like are there 
ultimatel y to enable individuals to 
enjoy happier and freer lives, not 

the other way round. 


Sheila Rowbotham tea msearch Mow 
in sociology at Manchester University. 
Hermost recent book Is A Century Of 
Women, pubfehed by Vlkinfl/Peogtrin. 
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and desires. Some performances 
haoe been punctuated as much by 
sobs as by laughter. 

Closer also marked the theatre's 

first some cf cybersex, in which 
Dan impersonates a woman online 
to Larry who believes he has met 
the dirty-talking fantasy woman of 
his dreams. 

Critics compared Closer: mhich 
opened at the National's Cottesloe 
theatre in May before transferring 

to the larger Lyttelton, to Albee’s 
Whose Afraid Of Virginia Wootf? 
Pinter’s Betrayal and Hare’s Sky- 
light “Chi the surface. Closer is 
urbane, witty obscene, modem 
beneath the skin, it is deeply felt, 
painful, sad and wise." declared the 
Financial Times. Closer went on to 
win the Earning Standard Award 
for best comedy and the Time Out 
best play. It will undoubtedly win 
more awards. 


Patrick Marber: In the summer of 
1996, a bit of life happened to me. 
Romantic shift a series of events 
in say personal life. I had been 
beginning to think of writing a 
play and 1 thought, this is good 
stuff and I can use it 
Richard Eyre: After Dealer's 
Choice I asked Patrick to mite a 
play for the Lyttelton, and what he 
said he wanted to write was a city 
comedy a sort of Jonsonian com- 
edy of our times. Z remember talk- 
ing it out with 1dm and I could see 
it happening, the poster for it, the 
cast and so on. The only thing lack- 
.angwa® the writing. 

“Patrick Marber: X always start 
with the sound of someone’s voice. 
An Image, a ling, and rm off. The 
- very first scene I wrote was the one 
set in fee lap-dancing dub between 
Alice and Larry which now opens 
Act 2. It came out of taking Dealer’s 
Choice on tour to Atlanta die previ- 
ous yean While we were there, the 
cast said they were going to a lap- 
dancing club and did I want to 
come? It's a very knowing, new lad 
thing to he interested in pom, but 
Tm not But I was persuaded to go 
and the experience was akin to the 
very first time that I walked into a 
casino. A disturbing strangeness. 

It was that I remembered when I 
started writing that scene and the 
rest of the play formed either side 
of it At that time I thought the play 
was going to be about sex and 
power I suppose it still is but it was 
much more political at that time, 
and I consider it a failure of the 
play that the politics dropped out of 
it as It went through drafts. Origi- 
nally it was 180 pages; now it's 90. 
Sally Dexter: I was asked If 2 
would do a workshop on the play 
though at the time I was very keen 
to keep out of the theatre and make 
myself available for film. Anyway I 
thought Patrick wanted a blonde 
for the role of Anna. So I ended up 
with Mark Strong, Stephen D IHane 
and Kate Beckinsale at the 
National Theatre Studio, working 
on this play the size of a telephone 
directory We'd rehearse it voicing 
objections, making comments, try- 
ing things out, and Patrick would 
come back each day with changes 
and new scenes. I had a very 
painful emotional upheaval In my 
own life at the time, and it was a 
cathartic experience to channel 
those feelings into the play U 
seemed to fit a need that I had. 
Patrick Marben On some level, I 
believe that there is no such thing 
as an honest relationship. The best 
you can hope for is an honest rela- 
tionship with yourself One of the 

starting points nf tha play was that 

I hadn't, since the film Sex, Lies 
And Videotape, seen anything that 
put my generation’s romantic con- 
cerns in any kind of perspective. I 
just wanted to see something that 
expressed the conv er s at ions that I 
was having — that people in their 
thirties were all exploring. 

Mark Strong: I was doing Death 
Of A Salesman at the time, and it 
was going out on tour so I knew I 
couldn't be in the eventual produc- 
tion. But I was totally Intrigued by 
it and Patrick’s way of working- He 
seems to need the actors to help 
hhn visualise the characters. I 
always wondered how the thing 
was going to stand up when it got to 
production, because it’s a bunch of 
four people reacting quite cere- 
brally There are no obvious the- 
atrical fireworks. It's very lean. 
Patrick Marker: Sam Mendes was 
going to direct It, but as the first 
day of rehearsals drew nearer 
there was stQl no finished play 
Also, he was going to have to do it 
back to back with Antony And 
Cleopatra and foe Donmar was 
having problems at the time: So he 
pulled out, which was how I came 
to direct it, which was probahly- 
just as well because as soon as I'd 
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skin. My original Idea was to do it 
using a soprano sax. which Is 
moody and melancholic bu* »w a 
spiky energy too. But Patrick WM 
insistent it should tea eeUa 
Simon Baker: It ww a Question o( 

setting Paddy* music within tbs 
London landscape of foe idiot ! 
went for a generic and wait# 
ugresth* sound — lota of tori 
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w r itt en the first draft I realised i 
that my working method is to 
write, cot and redraft all the way 
through rehearsal. I even change it 
now When yon stop c han g ing 
things jfg dead. 

r.ira Walker: I don't know bow 
Patrick found me. I wasn’t even in 
Spotlight [foe actors’ directory]. I 
just got a phone call saying, go and 
collect script from foe National 
Theatre. I sat dawn to read it and I 
couldn't stop. I understood it imme-' 
diately: rd been through relation- 
ships like that I thought It was 
really courageous, because it said 
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all thp thing s that people think hut 
no one has the hterve to say I went 
to read it for Patrick foe next day 
and the day after that X heard Td got 
foe part Patrick was taking an 
enormous risk because Td never 
been on stage before. 

Patrick Marben Casting the play 
is like running a dating agency 
Ybu’ve got to cast four actors who 
are sexually compatible. Alice has 
got to see foe point of Dan, and so 
has Anna, who’s got to see the point 

of Larry Because SaQy had been 
Anna In the workshops, to the later 
drafts she was foe ifece and voice of 


the character ! wrote for her But 
with foe others tt was more diffi- 
cult! Things which seem incredibly 
important when you are writing 
become -less Important when 
you’re casting ft- - 

Fbr a long ti me the play was 
untitled. The reason I eventually 
decided to call ft Closer rather 
than, say Love, Sex And Other Mis- 
eries was that I difort want to dose 
down foe options for foe audience 
about what it was about. Fhrme.it 
was about identity the city death 
and foe need to do something 
before yon die. And the feet that the 


self who feUs in and out of love 
may be a very different person 
from foe one who walks foe dpg, 
goes to work and makes the tea- 
Vk*a‘ Mortimer: Td worked as « 
desig n er with Patrick before when 
he had directed Craig Rhine’s 1953 
atfoeAlmeida. He salt me an early 
draft of Closer. More drafts 
dropped through foe letterbox. I 
read a classic with confidence, but 
. rm rubbish at reading new plays. 
So much new writing is televisual. 
Dot there was something about 
Closer which got to me: The writ- 
ing is very heightened and Patrick 
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is extraordinarily assiduous about 
foe way he structures — there are 
so many intricate cross-references 
and backwards and . forwards 
glances. They all aocomxilateintoa 

IwantedtogiTOftaL(aidonttx)ti 
bat most of all I felt it was crucial 
in the staging to malm it dear that 
there are echoes beyond foe given 
consequences of any scene. So, for 
PTtampfa though there is furniture 
It's not naturalistic, ahd the way it 
Is moved to foe bade of - foe stage 
and stays thi^ throughout mates 
ft . dear that everyone’s regrets. 


TvMUfo Night "breeches scene” in 
revere* Vwy Shatoqmrefii. Orig* 
tnally I wrote it bet we en a man and 
a woman, but then I realised I was 
missing a tridt and oould show 
u ndfln te d mate fantasy at work, get 
realty plugged Into foeir Hbidos. It 
gets more Ixugb? titan I antici- 
patad. When I.teratett, I thou^ft it 
was raDwr distort tag. 

Emma B Uoyd; The first time we 
tried to run the Internet scehe, it 
took foe actors 40 minutes to type 
the dialogue. Patric* and I tried it 
Me 1 and got it (town to 20, but of 
course foat was still hopeless. In 
theend wbad to getas pe dalc om- 
puter programme written wife the 
vrtdte scrixd on foe programme. So 
thou^i it looks real, foe actors are 
only pretending to type. How it 
works is that I watch them very 
carefhDy and when they touch the 
first key for a s&vtence I activate a 
quick key which makes the whole 
thing appear on foe big screen 
above foeir beads. The entire scene 
now takes six minutes. 

Liza Walken The six-week 
rehearsal period seemed to go on 
for even I felt completely out of my 
depth. X didn’t know what was 
going on. People kept saying, next 
week we’re going to have the tech- 
nical rehearsals, and I didn’t know 
what a tec hn i c al rehearsal was, let 
akme what to do or where to stand. 
Emma BUoyck Liza learned in six 
weeks what most people take three 
years at drama school to learn. 
H e ather Lent: Patrick has very 
strong Ideas about what the charac- 
ters s hou l d wear If the actor walks 
in wearing something he likes he 
wants tile character to hare it He 
doesn’t always understand that 
actors may be reluctant to give 
their clothes away wore a 
black leather coat to rehearsals 
and Patrick, wanted her to wear it 
as Anna. But we said, shi» cant 
because it’s here. So we got one 
made up just like it Of course Liza 
was easy in terms of costumes 
because she’s perfect casting. The 
stuff she wears Is foe stuff Alice 
would wear 

Liza Walker: I think Patrick prob- 
ahly does think that I am Alice. I 
don’t know whether that’s a good 
or a bad thing. I do find it quite dif- 
ficult to snap out of her 
Sally Dexter: This play makes you 

dig into year soul and that's why i 
don’t want to do It eight times a 

week. When rm on stage, it Is gen- 

umdy upsetting. I cant divorce 
myself from It It is hugely painful 

and enjoyable at the same time. 

Mark Strong: In the more inti- 
mate Cottesloe it opened to silence. 
I think people fell brutalised. In the 
bigg er Lyttelton they are more dis- 
passionate and distanced, so they 
can laugh more. 

Patrick Marber: It doesn’t offend 
“* People describe it as a 
comedy It. starts as a romantic 
comedy with a classic Hollywood 
cute meet I suppose it’s an inti- 
mate comttly like private Lives 
aboot] people who can’t live with 
who cant live with- 
out each other either It is a partlc- 
Ueak <!« 
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Racing 


SPORTS NEWS 19 


Weather threatens turf meetings but Tony Paley expects Karl Burke’s seven-year-old to storm in on the sand at Ungfteki 

Night City looks a capital wager 


EWBURY have 
switched two races 
from yesterday’s 
abandoned meeting 
to today's fixture to form a 
rune-race card, but prospects 
tor racing are only 5050. 

"We are holding a 7.30am in- 
spection and if we don't get 
much more rain well be 
okay. But if we do, then we'll 
be off," caid the clerk of the 
course, Richard Prldham 
yesterday. 

With a band of heavy rain 
forecast to sweep the country 
this mor nin g, it must be odds 
against Newbury going 
ahead. And to make matters 
worse, rain is also a threat at 
Uttoxeter, where the BBC will 
switch their cameras If racing 
at the Berkshire course Is 
called off. 

Armchair punters should 1 
still enjoy action, however, as I 
Channel Four are scheduled 
to cover all-weather racing at 1 
Lingfield, where the book- 
makers have priced up the 
last three races. 

Night City (2.40) is fairly 
well exposed, but may be abia 
to follow up his recent course 
and distance defeat of Tarry 
despite another rise up the 
ratings in the Ladbroke Tele- 
Betting Handicap. 

Earl Burke’s charge is 
guaranteed to stay in a race 
in which a number of his op- 
ponents are unproven at the 
mile- and -a -half trip. He is 
best-priced at 0-2 with Corals, 
which may well prove worth 
taking as he is as low 100-30 
with the Tote. 

Toujours Riviera has failed 
in 11 attempts at distances in 
excess of a mile, and the selec- 
tion may have most to fear 
from Quiet Arch and Massyar 
Seventeen. 

The best bet on the card ap- 
pears to be Friendly Brave 
(1.40) in division (me of the 
Ladbroke Handicap. 

The eight-year-old gelding 
is very consistent and gained 
due reward for a number of 
creditable efforts last year 










First Edition , . . Pip’s Edition (third from right) is poised to deliver his winning challenge at Southwell yesterday 


when winning over the mini - showed enough speed when proved since joining Gordon 
mum trip at the course last beating Best Of Our Days Richards’s yard and travelled 
month. here last month to suggest he in the style of one sure to stay 

The step up to six furlongs can defy a step up in class in when accounting for River 


proved since joining Gordon Chase. She ran well over an 
Richards's yard arm travelled inadequate rii«tan<*» at Uttox- 
in the style of one sure to stay eter when In need of the race 
when accounting for River in November and looked one 


should suit Gay Kelleway's the Ladbroke On Course Bet- Un&hlon at Catterick a fort- to follow when quickening in 
runner, who faces a s ewn- ting Shop Handicap. night ago. good style to beat Kamikaze 


runner, who faces a seem- ting Shop Handicap. night ago. good style to beat Kamikaze 

ingly easier task In a race in The nap is Linden's Lotto At Uttoxeter, Sale By The at Lingfield last mmith- 

which several are difficult to (2.55) in the Queen’s Stand Stars (1.05) win. be suited by Same of Henrietta Knight’s 

fancy. Handicap Chase at Mussel- the testing conditions in foe runners have needed their 


Dorans Pride 
aims to maintain 
golden standard 


Tangerine Flyer (12.40) 1 burgh. The top weight has im- 1 Laurent Perrier Handicap | debut outings this season, but 
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provided Sydney Twothon- 
Mnd (1.35) and Bramblehill 
Chief (2.05). both interesting 
Irish imports, are fit, they 
have shown enough to sug- 
gest they can double up for 
the Wantage trainer In the 
other two races the BBC win 
televise in the event of New- 
bury becoming a casualty. 


KenOBver 

D orans pride, the 

4-1 fovonrite for the 
Gold Cup, Is the star 
attraction at Naas this 
afternoon when Channel 
Four will Include the Boyne 
H andicap Chase in their 
live racing coverage. 

Michael Hooligan's geld- 
ing was forced to miss an 
outing at Leopardstown 
last Sunday because of an 
abscess on a foot, but was 
reported in great shape 
after a workout yesterday 
morning. 

“He worked fine this 
morning and will run 
tomorrow,’* said Hourlgan. 
“People say it is an easy 
race for him, but it is never 
easy giving three stone 
away. He has got to ran and 
we will see about the Hen- 
nessy Cognac Gold Cup 
after the race.” 

Dorans Pride, who fin- 
ished third in the Chelten- 
ham Gold Cap last season 
when the ground was too 
fast for his liking, has won 
his three races this term. 

Norman Williamson has 
decided not to appeal 
against a three-day ban he 
incurred fix' careless riding 
on Avantl Express, who 
was disqualified after pass- 
ing the post first at War- 
wick on Wednesday. 

“I will not be appealing 
as it was plain to see I came 
off a straight line.” said 
Williamson. “Although I’m 


Trainer watch 


Honm haring Mr Brat ran for a new t rain er today — Ungflefct 1.10 Estopped. M 

Chamon to M Oufen; 2.1 D Kentons, J Eustace to R Ingram; lio Tertian. M Wane to Mss Gay 

Kefeway, The Wyandotte tm, Mrs N Uacauley to K Burke; 3.40 Delta Sotef. P tents to V Soane. 

MBseBngfc 12-25 Big Target, M State to R ABan, Htwrate. R Oaten to J Johnson. 

Trooper. R Akahurct to M Hammond: 1 25 Nocran. A Whftms to D wnflane 

Neurtarp 3.45 Pride of Pamta. P Murphy to A Newcombe, Tom Lomax, Mbs H Knight to R 

Buctb. 

Un mcc te r 1.35 Stropahta Gate, SBroohshaw to P Hobbs, Sydney Twotftxgand, EQ'Grariyto 
Mss H Knight; 2D5 EcSpttc Moon. P Muftis to C Fojpon: 235 Bomy, J Mridoon to D WWto. 
CapaMty Brmrn, j Bratfey to B UeweByn, Emma '3 Jem), H Kavanagh to P Bedes: 3-35 What's 
Your Stay, D McMson to P Webber. 


| not absolutely sure it af- 
fected the result, rules are 
rules." 

The ban, which runs from 
next Friday, rules William- 
son out of the Ladbroke 
Hurdle at Leopardstown a 
week today when he was 
due to partner ante-post 
favourite Commanche 
Court 

David Parker repaid a 
debt to owner-trainer 
Michael Dun when riding 
Coqnl Lane to a 14-length 
victory over Beachy Head 
in the Western Honse 
Handicap Chase at Ayr 
yesterday. 

He had been guilty of a 
monumental blunder when 
riding the gelding at Kelso 
last month. Coqui Lane had 
crashed through the wing 
of a fence after Parker had 
become confused over 
which fences were sup- 
posed to be Jumped. 

Tbe Jockey had tried to 
make Coqui Lane jump the 
fence after initially believ- 
ing the obstacle was one 
that had been omitted be- 
cause of the low son, and ho 
was banned for five days as 
a result of the error that 
left Dnn fuming. 

M 1 was that cross on the 
day that we did thin k of 
changing the Jockey." said 
Dun. who trains three 
horses under permit, “but I 
have done it myself and 
everyone makes mistakes, 
so we let him keep the 
mount and he has given it a 
great ride today." 


Newbury card with guide to the form 
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. n ejkxoi at 

_ a Bn rin arte 


USSSSSSS^^X 


1V4 lnWm.8-1 F4to«D<aL4-1 Botantriim 9-2B 


10-1 Rterio. 12-1 




nwmteosUdPA 





211 beted 


A A C MWfflAHBI HAWWtf OMSE 
1 _45 3ni 2f H0jds£7^37n4tJ8dared) 

- — — ‘Pl**otei** T I-J? ; 


BBC1 


4 A CWEATHBBVS STARS OF TOIIClWIOWOPBI NATIONAL HMT 
Ote^TOHATlMCE . . . 

ZnniOy* £1,364 p-4 dedare^ 


P Hte 84 

.BBdteater-Ar — 


KEEPING TRACK 

OS 91 222 + 


.. - 


COMMENTARY RESULTS 

771 781 

772 . *** 

773 783 

774 784 
0891 «22 780 
0881 222 790 

. -ns via Am#* Meu * fc u»oi»ecaA4W. 


, S»WS8fff>4Z 

i BaefeaKir-== 7 =iiB 

5 BK«MWtorS-7M_ J R 

afljTreteBrGBakfcg 5-11-4 rsllS 

flaSriteR tear 6-11-4 A Thontaa 

roiritefi — "nr* *' ‘ — — J enter 

• gnsaagag-z^ - - 

ytetaUnMHTWri»1to«t5-TM L Srin (7) 

. fjaaaa a— »■ --- ....“t Ss 

00 Booteflete (17} JMMai 8-10-13 E Mto 

E7-20irinyFtor.G-i 0arirL»ri,8-1^Alte,l2-1fovLteJRl*-l&ri»(^ 


TOBY PALEY TOPFOBM 

12.10 RBW RM 

12.40 TangailM Ryar f tecogsMuB 

1.70 Nbaba Mbtata 

1.40 U toa ify BrawQriQ RianlyBraw 

2.10 - Smphqi Sharp Imp 

240 MtfriCfty PitanDnzig 

3.10 Spaed* Ctaaric Torflaa 

240 Redountobto Steppe* Brow 

AEarsatfiar, Etfuflrack, tofthanlad ooorae bkl out tosUe dvf (rack and only TBs nxaxL 
Gate? StendanL ★ Denotes bintefi. 

Draw: Low nunbere farourad In sprints. 

Loag.dfariance i re v s ian. Yartco (1.1 q M Johnston. N Yorta, 270 mBes; 

Satoeny (24Q and Rodawato £12.401 P Hntam. N Yhrio. 270 rules: Patocacate Ton* 
(21Q} and Tangerine Flyer (1240} J Beny, Lancashire. 288 mks; Radoitotobfa (240$ D 
C/Bprnan. N Yorks, 246 miss; Uu-Ank &.VJ\ 6 Otayt N Ytrts, 236 rrriss. 

Sewn day wtaiarR Nona 

BSnkand tost tone: None. Viaand 1240 Dende Times; 1.40 LHto Progress. 

Figures to brackets alter hose's name denote days Ana tori outing. J, Junps- 

40 4 flLAOBKJKEAPfWEMTKES 1 CUflHHG STAKES 

■ dmrn 1 Vim 4f £2,137 0 declared) 

IQ am RM0Q(GB)Jfoan5-ft-12 J Farit MO 

20 soi43- fMte«nnntoHMrU4 prim** m 

8M OOOOO- (OW* fob da te) j Jtrifes 0-0-3 p DUhte n — 

*01 33008- OotteB eg (toLWngB# Hri B-8-11 NRnMdm* 02 

50 Bten ri 1HHH UN M R 8ntor 8-8-8 R lUria — 

*§ BMP- mm n te m JAMpg 5-8-8 IMnfll — 

70 am MBteMNnKCon«rlM84-8 JBriarA* ■ 

IK Z3M7- M*te MiarpQDWni 4-8-4 CCUig* 77 


in am map 

20 50143- Mtel 

sW ooooo aadePi 

* hi 33068- Bdritei 

80 04060- tons] 

7Q am ton 

■ K 2304V teMr 


11 ijrtJtogOJWS-lW URwri JB 

5-TI Lnd onto ten (WOJ 0 BWW 0 CI 6 - 1 1-7 JAHcCnfty * 

1/14 BaefagfoipnD intern 7-11-7 IHhma K 

2-1 FterilHte, 4-1 Led Jta. 11-2 Ind OTThe Rter. 0-2 tens Oner. 7-1 Linda, 8-1 Em Fate. 
tonuAM-iOriHL 



a sm-top . . 

Q0243- BKavdOn 
30 mm- addlM (p 

4 5 01- SMtei 

50 0543- Ptete 


E L Am 0-12 

BP Hariw 8-11 

GOany 8-8 


50 0543- Pteteisnim COnny W SOWN 81 

•{if 65404- OnrifTtom (H)K toy 7-1? Iteto Ctay-ir-* BS 

Him 3-1 Tegtrie 0/u. 7-2 Ptelr Onto, 4-1 RKtoeriv 8-2 Oder Gtt Dank The* 8-1 ItaigdBdn. 

1 4 Aladbrdke kdiam auctkw haden stakes 

■ 1 \9tm 21 £2.754 (6 dflcbred) 


r - ‘."n — 

>VC£ E •» 

A MfeteVtoH 


In I Wlm2f £2.754 (6dacbfEd) 

S 05- BnmNaBtoO tons M Site SB 

40030- ErtmriKl^U (ten B-0 A Matos (3) M 

9 IV fttae (two Itany Sri* 9-0 saw tofoB - 

« 0- tab 14 Jateten M.„ DIM — 

m 0- terif* tote (UR B MdM 84 S ffSto* — 

n 00603- tontegqjs Un* 8-9 P P M*j*y P/aao 

Britop M Mate, 9-4 Enapad, M OpKltot, 13-2 terioa 8-1 hto*. Jb** Owil 



4 ^ALAOBMHE HANDICAP (Dhl) 

■ et £2^22 (8 deefared) 

TO ■ 05831- r H tete *i n»mw«6riWrima-io-o _ 

20 46544- Stepiteri (41) Mtendei 5-8-0 

an 25500- enSM*(i&HES)K my 6-8-« 

40 03005- 0natoitoaifle(l2|JMfer4-8-7 

8(1) 0E000- Vain* Dmrn (Sim foWdte 9-8-2 

an 06000- EMrtki lad (te-IBniril 4-7-13 

TO 00500- lari* fotlad (U) JOtWrB^-10 

S0 *0XV Utehagrata (H)T Jora 4-7-10 


-COctor* 8B 

JOrite 89 

I State** 7B 
_B*ntor — 
— FfortH 05 
a Cntoto* — 


Brites 9-4 Friteto One. 3-1 HgtonL 5-1 Our Sadte. 11-2 Ontota toots*, 7-1 Wrin Dem B-1 GoHto 
IM tetefot IM 25-1 UBj/tepou 



i8-i tafCamr. 14-1 Briny 



2 4 /ILADBROKE HANDICAP (Dhr 2) 

n I \/6f£24ni (8 declared) 

to 00B25- toflawteBt (SB) M Santos 4-10-0 

20 OOOV Sfcnytop^KIRRRwHg-M 

1© 609ft- Ud» Cofin (•: ) M F^ptefl 4-B-I2 

4(0 40005- Hnta iWWJ any 8-8-2 

50 OBO0B- nHmH«uuir(BlTfoto»ai5-8-0 

5(3) 00028- aitoJltea*(*gJta*-T-i3 

T0 00500- totem* PAR bpmS-MO 

10 D4DG0- NrtHfcM«60»)OW-7-T0 

BiHm » Eton ta 3-1 MNto triw. 4-1 Wd Itoto. &-i Mneanr. 
Ham, Z5-i mb-** 


O 4/\ LADBROKE THOETT1NG HANDICAP I' “l 

fcn*Twim41£5,370(11 (teetered) 014 

in 5S650- Pfoc*OtedaOS)CTDU*ra?Snai7-1<W) Han (DM) *90 

znti aoiot- «ntcto(U]tai|Kfli*ttr-«-i3 o snm n * 

30 31553- 1toton*todK*cn)JPean»B-9-11 G Bnteoa to 

40 21400- MNRy(JO)P)toten 4-9-8 l Qramcfc B4 

8(HI 14603- PiteterDtanmneDID Haydn Jcntt 11-9-7 A fockay to 

60 51430- SteDtedBCfl(CJJ»WBW6-9-6 H Mm to 

7(1] 21350- mMtatatatfl«5)(C)gSiLltari9*l«T-*-1 l.D'foBtei 

80 JOOKV ftMArt(!2HE)lfHtoS-W» MMh Owttr M 

90 13001V SqriirtOccarite (UJ (OR RCurth 5-8-13 4 Ctet* to 

MB 05130- HBsyvSnnriNB (12) (QHGotointe 4-8-12 JIM" ® 

tin 60040- WmMafoto(1H*mp)MSw*jMB-M0; ICnM* to 

Brifop4-1 MMCar.5-1 Quit Ml tome Stmsm. 7-1 Toijni&iMML SNtony. 8-1 HgnriMtoa.'lO-l 
SUDeBp. 12-1 PtaePtnaa. 



Brifonit-tO FtoL 7-4 FMm Dei, 10-1 6tt Pata. 12-1 (totem, fon Magic, 16-1 Sri 9v. 20-1 Sagnci 
0tote»-1 ftttmO) He Mk. 

40 ^/VJUffifiOKE ON COURSE BETTWG SHOP HANDICAP 

I rCv*TW5i £3,989 (6 dectarvd) 


. P todwto P) to 
— H HntaMO 
ted* Hteto* — 
ZL Ctaoncfc 87 
— » twtta to 


3 a| LADBROKE ALL-WEATHER HANDICAP (Dhr I) 

■ ■ W7f£4.720(gdedared) 


Vi ■ 7f £4,720 (9 declared) I I 

10 05152- towdf Oanie (30(00) Mlfcaae-Hi 9-10-0 A Ctefc to 

2» 05212- NmatoTondi(U! (CD) JBmy 8-9-10 C trmtter (3) * to 

30 04209- Ite topntofo to* (M8)mK Oita 4^-9 bmti States M 

40 3M0IV Mr fopca PZJB Mnbm 4-9-6 to Writ* 17 

IH 40000- Ttrfrai (77) Gn>Wwqr6-9-2 AWteite(3)MB 

0(1) 21040 OtonlBaD (4S)W JJrtre 5-9-0 p Bdteri — 

70 64335 BntafmP2i(ED)6(.Mam6-6-TZ CM* Manta to 

■ 0 55592 toHTtea»BRRWtr6-S-9 DmllM* to 

90 30040 Trito4ad(W)WMte 4-7-H forte Dnpr 87 

Hhs3-1 ^MlrOtalc. 7-2 PaHagaia Toocit Bartnxr. 0-9 Twin. 6-1 Hal Tm. 12-1 Ur Ibpca. TiMkI 
20-1 He WVmMB In. 25-1 Diesel 0m. 



o A LADBROKE ALL-WEATIO TROPHY HANDICAP (Div 2) 

OnHPft#71 £4.720 (8 declared) 

IB 2433T- BteMKaKBRG l Mom 5-10-0 A Ctefc to 

!S ssassms^ 1 ^ 

4(1) 31006 today 1tan (Z2) fa (D) G BrilDo 00-5 S Btetea to 

ioke- BnaSaMMVSaneOV-a a Pnten 87 

10 40324- Sttota tefopa EHdp 0^-1 3 t Mm to 

7P ton- tefomMatempcteata 7-8-11 — -t Crin to 

ip iwio M^itado«ta)G«ii«tems-8-7 »te*B « 

Brittee3-1 itointtM. 7-2 Bandri. 5-1 tors DtUSdrarRM 7-1 5au»aM.0etoSi)lei.tociDry Team. 

n-iS*r*v 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


B2 244 254 *957 

51 394 129 -3109 


44 415 IBB -13666 

36 219 194 -5649 


lianan 

10 

fens 


Le*HS 

6LMm* 

65 

422 

155 

+651 

HJGttntw 

47 

242 

194 

-24.13 

■HMKaUmai 

78 

159 

175 

■4949 

unarm 

24 

168 

14 3 

-1177 

KT" 

23 

21 

192 

UD 

1ZJ 

115 

5595 
54 Z 

PBnten 

16 

89 

202 

-104 


Results 


„ DIM 81Mr*ri9l 
.AlcCnfer (7) - 

I ObIM* 14 

F Harm to 

o cram a 


I Naas 


A OABOTKE HANDICAP CHASE 

2m 3f £5.4ffi) {6 declared) 

1 3HT1 DntoriPManTOMHoripiWM 

2 P13-20 ItaMMi Catot raA A L foon 94-10 

1 11434 SB Bite (MP Frit 9-8-7 

4 3MP1 Macrihnf rny BanreB-ft-7 .. 

5 aOOW tom CafllH Mate MV-B-7^ .— 

8 2CP-M Ti i id 111 I riri (50 (CP) ton A MelMm 1 w 
BritoK 4-6 Dam* MA 5-1 Mntone Cafe 8-1 Bee 8-1 An 


Tftam 

B Cater 

Sto-Mia 


1te40(2a* Hdteto t. ROaO, PNfVrii (*-6 
tev): 8. Mn Pn wate n n |1V4): ft, Atehtt 
Jin (9-8) 3 ran IE. am. (Mra M Raverieyl 
Trite £1.40; Dual FJ C940. CSR C2.41. NFC 
I flrahtf CmIwi Bov 

1.10 (3m St 110yd* Cfa|t 1, jVtoJAto 

_ J (ant-* — I -JOHNNY, P Htvan (7-4 2. Re- 

iMlMta lUinte, I e h* * ! 1 * Own (9-2): 3. CufM i Hnpe (7-4 
11-2 Stos, 12-1 UBIUU*. 1 in*,). 7 ran IX. 23. (J O-NriU) Tola: C2.70; 

Cl 80. El .50. Dual F: C4J0. CSF: E9JB. NFL 
Arctic Stnoy. 

1-40 (2*1 Hdrit 1, SWEEP onm-Y, 

Richard Guest (evens lav}: to touridmn 
tour (3S-1); to To-4tey To-Ony (MJ. 8 ran 
3. WL (MraB 8mHW Trite 12,10; El .60. esnt. 
£1.10. Dual P. E7&W. CSF; E37.37. 

2.10 (rim 4ff Ch> 1. COQtH LANK o 
Parter (7-0; ri, ■«■* > H— < p-1 lev K to 
Mr IUmM ( 8-1). G ran 14. 34. (J Dun) Tots 
C4J0: Clift C2.10. Dual F 14.40. GST. 
£1268. 

3.10 (rim « CUP S, 5UHHY LteTH, A 

DoDWn (B-1); X. KUtaw (8-1); to C*U- 
mtomrt Boy 8-2 lav King ri Thu Bar- 

ren. 7 nm 7. X (P MsMeitfi) Tota: CA60: 

I CZ30. C3-30. Duri F: C174A C8F: C4S.47. 
Trieast E347.72. NR: The Shy Padre. 
BL-aOfm Hto*» 1, RA l LteMO , i Jardtne 
(2-1 ItvR 2. Partah (4>1): to Cowman 
rioand (9-4). 6 ran 11. l4.(PUaiiirith)Tota; 
QJft El AO. C1.71L Dud F: £620. C8F: W 08. 


VMOteBMl, W-J 


PLAMPQTiCH&m 

QUAM-OnEBOAO. 


lajMClBfo 1. JlriMMMH, Mltal FousAA 
(5-1): tolfc- of IBbW te-it to "MteTlm 
CMud(lT-lV 5-5 lav snormuno. 10 ran 1 to 7. 
(P Howling) Tom C6.7t>. E2 J». EIjBS. E 380. 
Dual f: nam rm rw.aa CSF. C19.74. 
TrlcascClBa.M. 

IftriO Uteri 1.UMA MAJOR, MRlmmer 


(1&-1): S, Vmn> Othrar (100-30): to J»- 
m tM Wine (10- »* tavl- 10 ran 4. rtk. (A 
KeHawayl Trite £2250: £3.40. n 40. EV10. 
Trio- C31 toL Dual F: r42JD. CSF. £62.41 NR: 
LadyKomoua. 

1.00 (1m> 1, toUARA BAY, Mias E Rama- 
dan (9-4 lav); to B w iriBta ta* Law (B-1): to 
Dwrt Dm> BondM (9-2). 9 ran 2. IX 10 
Luwt»j Tore- C3. torn jo. n.m.n«j ami 
F: £20.70. Trio: E13J0. CSF. £20.74 Trlcant 
£7281. 

1JO (ink 1. PLAN PON PfKIPIT. Dean 
ktcKooun i6-4 fort: to Itetebo wanmr 
(3-1). to Pin* RMea Lad (100-301. 9 ran 4. 
X (M Jotmann) Tote £3- Oft Ei.lft Cl JO. 
E1.70. Dual F: £5.10. Trta CS.10 CSF: CS.7B 
NR. Genuine John. 

toOO fW> 1, Pto*S APOmON, T SprikB 
(4-1); to PM Tef (7-4 UV): to foww warn 

dmr (11-2). 13 ran Snd, IX (J Gloved 
TOI4.CS.00: Cl 20, £130. Cl. 10 Dual F. £3.80. 
CSF: CiaBS T (least C3AC7. 
torio (Afp 1, Jiiun Jen, F Norton 
(10*lt to M AaellMr Tim* (8-2 tavU to 

Panite— (8-1). 1 1 rant IX (M Chdptnan) 

Tom ernh £2.10. Clift P^L ami F: 
E1ft3ft Trio: £49^0 CSF: £34.00. Trictet 

cieaso. 

tooetlmtojt ft NBC lltilBto a Mtcantiy 
(11-8 lay): to PMkaaa (4-1); to H ai t i Oar 
rimer (8-1). 12 ran 2, R (P Evana) Tate 
OMt El.lft £180. E2.70. Dual F: £4.70- T«m 
eario. CSF- fia-To. ml- Awrieh- 
toSO (Ite 4f> 1, NOIMHMSTA PSA s 
Dnmme (7-1): >, PeMA rie I11-1E to 
Prfantey Rated (8-1)- 7-2 lav SldnavTnp 
Klrinoy. 16 ran 11. Z IG Ham) tote £7.1ft 
cam £280. £2.90 Dual F: £65.70. Trie: 
CM7.70. CSF: C86L61. Trlcaae £61051. 
PUUXPORD1JO. 


• Newoury «u HBandonad due » me 
anno bring waterioggeri. Yeetertay* 
[ockpoi catryOtmr of £27.87523 Da* bean 
movea » Unoaeter. 











20 SPORTS NEWS 


Cross-country 

Distance no object 
for bold Radcliffe 


Duncan IVIacfcay on how one of Britain’s 
hopes will be tested at County Durham 


P AULA RADCLIFFE 
enters the new year 
with a fresh determi- 
nation to succeed and 
a change of strategy- Denied 
success in key races last year 
because of lack of finishing 


speed, Radcliffe intends to 
makp the most after natural 
strength by setting her sights 
on longer distances as weQL 

Accordingly, she will com- 
pete over 10,000 metres for the 
first time in a major event at 
the European Championships 
in Budapest in August or the 
Commonwealth Games in 
Kuala Lumpur the following 
month. 

Radcliffe finished second 
behind Ethiopia's Derartu 
Tolu in the World Cross- 
country Championships in 
Turin last March. A few 
months later, her finish let 
her down again in the 5.000m 
as she was outidcked by 
Romania’s Gabriela Szabo to 
cross the line fourth after 
doing most of the work. 

Raddiffe’s strength should 
serve her better over 25 laps 
and today she win have an 
early Indicator of her poten- 
tial when she races In the 
County Du rham Cross Chal- 
lenge against opposition that 
includes Sally Barsosio of Ke- 
nya, the world 10 , 000 m cham- 
pion, and Catberina McKler- 
nan, the Irish record holder 

“I will do a 10.000 in one of 
thin year’s rwq jnr champion- 
ships — I will decide in which 


one after I’ve made my debut 
in Lisbon in April — but the 
5,000m will remain my main 
focus for the Olympic Games 
in Sydney in 2000," she says. 

The 5,000m all-time list was 
rewritten at the end of last 
summer when the Chinese 
went on another record- 
breaking spree and, like most 
of her peers. Radcliffe has her 
suspicions that drugs may 
have been Involved. "But I 
think it's just as much about 
their mental attitude and the 
training they are prepared to 
endure. I would like to train 
at the same level but 1 feel I 
train as bard as I can without 
breaking down." 

The average career of a Chi- 
nese athlete appears to be as 
long as that of a mayfly. Wang 
■T unxia. who swept aH before 
her five years ago when she 
set world records for 3,000 
and 10 , 000 m, has never been 
the same since and Sailed to 
break five minutes for a mile 
in Honolulu last month as she 
finished for behind Radcliffe. 

An all-expenses paid trip to 
Hawaii may sound like para- 
dise, but for the 24-year-old 
Bedford runner it nearly 
turned into a nightmare when 
she found a lump in her leg. 
‘The doctor warned me I 
might have a blood dot 1 lay 
in bed too frightened to move. 
Fortunately it was nothing 
serious and I’m okay now." 

The organisers of today's 
event mast be grateful for 


Skah removal eases Brown’s task 


I HE men's race, over 9.3 
I kilometres, lost some of 
its shine when Khalid 
Skah, world champion in 
1990 and 1991, was pulled 
out by the Moroccan feder- 
ation to ret urn home to a 
national training camp. 


Musselburgh 


TONY (WET 


Morocco host the world 
championships in March 
and are anxious to over- 
throw Kenya's domination. 

Kenya’s Tom Nyariki is 
now like ly to prove the main 
test for Britain’s defending 
champion Jon Brown. 


TOP FORM 


1325 

1255 

1.25 

155 

225 

255 

325- 


RMCk 
Us tad 
Broctune Bay 
B fttMM 

□□den's Lotto (nap) 
Three Franks u ” 


■ 0*) 

Rs Brand 
MuferBavard 
(toanao 
farzur 

Unfed's Lotto 


ragtWmfed ouaJ tack of 1m3f wflti 150yds run-ta. 

Gdtag: Good, good to soft to places. * Denotes tinkers. • Top form rating. 
Loos dbtanca travelers: DouCte Prist £L2S}, Krabtocnfc (1225} and *s Grand 
Timor. Sonereat 407 rules. 

Sewn day wtanaix Mm. 

Bunkered or t ta id first ifeg Nona 

figures in brackets alter torso's name denote days sines test outing. F. fiat 


(1255MN 

- nl 1 


12 25^ CM ™ YJUvejlL£MAfDQ<HURDL£4Y0 


f2m £2,402 (10 declared) 


■9 Ifeta (F®9 R Abn 11-6 

DP Dados Udpq WKonpi1-5 

tomato (foe) J Hoavri toon 11-5 — 

56 Katftaft (45) W 6 H Tam 11-5 

0 Impifc Legate (S3) Mrs U Rwate) 11-6 

3 Hants pi) 6 N Mom 11-5 

h waaga 11-6 

P ItdoBna (SR II Hanrond 11-5. 

Trooper (F7S) U HnanI 11-5 

63 Wm PR J Bony 11-0 


AS 

J Its 

— P 


— J 


£ 

IM 83 


87 

<9 - 


Patera 90 


5-2 Mho. 7-2 H eeto, 4-1 Traopa. 11-2 lurp* legend. 6-1 Itooi wie . 16-1 Mteft. T Uu i tou 


^ 2*55^™ YEAR C0ND JOCKEYS' sal RCAP HURDLE 


P3m £2,318 (14 declared) 

JO- HP team (25)nW6M finer 0-124 
5MM5 ShH-PonSr 

oora-i - • 

OWTOMSaBj 
32654 Stol 



Nn AStartft-lV-8 

MtLPlar M-11-7 


Jomos 6-11-6 

5-1T-6 


P-PTOO Btateg 1M (8) Ifs L Aasel 10-n-S _ 


8 

CP6&6 DnUtebb (19) (B) P SpatBart 10-1V-0 



M 



ii 

-340B) Banrtnow (8) (CD) E BoB 12-10-10 


12 

lfffl-5 Royal Sink BBI OWar 8-10-8 



U 


3-P4CP 


WrabOB q J Gate 7-1D-J 
(78) N CJiBtortfc B-10-8 



7-2 to Grand. 9-3 Otero. 6-1 She's A Wnnai. 7-1 Seta AMao 8-1 ttoni Rank, 


^_ggWlSSHJtJRGH>ffiWYEAB NOVICE CHASE 


>2m £2,786 (9 declared) 


«621P 
600-3F A WtafeMfi 

anovsneteBebr 

-1174F Oft Dsacar , 
2300- teaM 
52P-5F Bow Muon 
2W16 
400-00 
MOOP 



I <ca) m tanmi 7-ri-3 

H) A VMara 8-1 1-2 

9 V Thorapan 5-10-6 . 

1 R tan 5-KM 


AMttlM 


» — 


B*- ™ V** 1 ftwtt "NX Orton. 5-1 Eta Dwg. 11-2 (Wrote 13-2 S tart 

smx, B-i ram 


4 EC JOINT RACE COMMITTEE HANDICAP HURDLE 

I iww 2m £2,754 (6 declared) 


52-200 
320241 

63161 Bnt « M M (CD1J Berry 6-1 1-10 

soon 1 Bpita ptaten H Haounl 6 - 11-8 

-4363F Ctate pi|A Wta 5-1 W r 

631 -a MU Tamr J21) (p) R tan tl-10-5 C — 

8*®B| ! 15-8 Befl Of AA 11-4 OumgaSHCaasa*, 5-1 P!tecar«w. 11-2 fennaean, 1<H Etadcs. 


FLtaf 
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BLACK BUN NOTICE HANDICAP KURDUE 

2m 4f £2,696 (9 declared) 


i4i Rank to J J OWri! 6 - 11 - 10 .. 
<3530 Leap H The Dnt (8) (fi) 1ft l 
0U-R31 My 

00-133 nnjiMteasi not 

ostp CMmtHmrm 


9-1 i-a 

J fared Jftsan 7-11-7 

6 - 11-1 

r-10-13 


ASSRM 


4P-215 ten ftenwy^ W M? » 1**=® 6-10-7. 
5064 Sorttsniftai { 


1-561 


«hko 6-to-o — 


15-10-7 


Hemes 4-10-1 . 


Beta* 16-8 Mr Srnmnto. 4-1 leap In Ite Ota. 9-2 Bemtee m 11-2 Pm*, ten 
toontam FWl 14-1 tapfe 


L 
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w* 

8 Stem 


QUESTS STAND HANDICAP CHASE 

3m £3,4i5(5decterB4 

F162I UMaii Lotto (IB 6 (tart 9-11-13 

12-205 anas Mr (14 j masks ii-rv-o 

1*«2 coital (381 JUnm 10-11-6 

■11235 ten Mice (to (Cl M Hsnmnd 8-11-3 

33120 IPJUtor 8« Ifenp 9-167 


15-8 IfetnY Um 6-2 C3B Itn. 4-1 toft: Mr, 6-1 Nte ArMee. 0-atto StaL 


A! 

;s 

' ~ n 


FTRST OFICAJIY HfTHHEDIATE HUNT FLAT RACE 
2m £1,161 (BdactoecS 



»6 Me awfmjnnR ire m tart 5-11-11 -- 
i ttaa Rta» pbWii itwrerui 6-u-il 

P taw 

1 HuiuOl (7) 


Jed feta R Mm 5-10-13 _ 

50 Ml Dm {28} W tad 5-10-13 

C ■eCtemdc 

-SFRyai 

i 



— — rilSS 


tar Dobb C Ihnmaw 4-Kl-l 


a 


Btofeg; 11-8 Cam Qear, Ttm fitea. 13-2 Norn Dan 8-1 Dart Hrt. 14-1 itamfita In 


COURSE SPeClAUSTS 


Jodep 


19 irt 
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37 TV 
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60 16 
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30 2a* 
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25 IBS 
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+3143 

-1BB1 

+2832 

-075 

+2037 

-18.13 

-063 


that after spending the last 
week searching for top inter- 
national male runners to race 
Britain's Jon Brown. Kenya's 
world steeplechase champion 
Wilson Bolt Kipketer with- 
drew because of visa prob- 
lems and then his re p lace- 
ment, the former Olympic 
10,000m champion Kbalid 
Skah, was ordered home by 
the Moroccan federation. 

Radcliffe and Durham go 
together like New Year and 
Auld Lang Syne. She has been 
competing there since 1991 — 
when she narrowly avoided 
finishing last after being 
weakened by a virus — and 
has won twice. She feels 
stronger than ever for this 
year's race, which will be 
held over a 5.2-kilometre 
course at Aykley Heads. 

She plans to follow the blue- 
print of training at altitude 
for a month for the World 
Cross-country Champion- 
ships in Marrakech in March, 
an approach that was so suc- 
cessful last year when she 
peaked magnificently for 
Turin. “I've experimented 
with altitude a lot It doesn’t 
work for everyone but 1 f~mri 1 
can do harder sessions and 
my training Is more intense.* 

Radcliffe was this week 
selected as Britain's distance 
runner of 1997 by the maga- 
zine Runner's World, the 
second successive year she 
has won the award. She has 
achieved much in the six 
years since she burst on to 
the scene by winning the 
world junior cross-country 
title. But few athletes have 
had to put up with so many 
jibes about their style. 

Many believe she would 
have run even foster if she 
was able to control her head. 
At the end of a race it bobs 
around uncontrollably, like 
one of those nodding dogs po- 
sitioned in the back of cars. 

*Tve always done it,” she 
says. “More recently, though. 
I’ve started rolling my eyes. It 
frightened my mum foe first 
dine she saw it" 


Uttoxeter 
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Sailing 


New direction . . . Paula Radcliffe, second In Turin last year, plans to compete over 10.000m. photograph: mark Thompson 


TONY PALSY 


TOP FORM 


Sal By The Store 
Sjtowlto l— fe 
BnaAfeUICfcfef 
AMHAaJ 
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HOOPS LAURBrT PERRBt HANDICAP CHASE 

3m £4.947 {10 teetered) 

173M CtaHenMJHtf{2I)(D)DttCai W-1J-7 T JMkS — 

1/112- OtaiPtoWtoHtayeS'”-* JMfett 18 

11036 tame Boy P9P)G (tart 9-11-2 B Softs 87 

12366 tart Ite Gde to 0 Gatata 7-11-2 6 Bfto to 
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b1 9+9 2m 4f 1 10yds £3,193 (1 1 teetered) 

PPWI Erty Joker nmSKeteftD 10-11-11 » S tart 


Rugby League 

Oldham launch late Challenge Cup move 


Andy WFDson 
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BRAKE BROS. FOOT SBWKE HANDICAP CHASE 
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T HE new Oldham club are 
still hoping that a last- 
gasp change of heart by the 
Rugby Football League will 
allow them to be inefutied in 
Monday’s draw for foe third 
round of foe Challenge Cup. 

The RFL had insisted that 
there was no question of a 
rethink, claiming that rejig- 
ging the cup after it had 
kicked off would set a danger- 
ous precedent, even though 
the first two rounds were con- 
tested purely by amateur 
teams. However, after Old- 
ham recorded a rema r kable 
36-16 victory over a full- 
strength Rochdale Hornets 
tram in their first-ever game 
at Spotland on Thursday, fur- 


Weekend fixtures 


(34 unless stated) 
(«-t » afl-UcJrrfl 


PA CUP 
Thardroond 

Arsenal v Part Vais . 
Barnsley v Bolton. 


Blackburn v Wigan _________ 

Boumemm v HueMereflel J'Mpecaon 
Bristol ft v Ipswich (a-fl JoHESsaA* 
Cardiff v Oldham 


Charter vNottm Foma t — 
Cheltenham v Beading — 
Crewe v Birmingham (a-t) . 
C Palace v Scunthorpe . 


Darlington v W otver hampCo o (a-t) 

Derby v Southampton 

Grimsby v Norwich 


Hereford v Tranroere nWmwwiw 

Leeds v Oxford Utd 

Leicester v Northampton --- 
Liverpool v ftMMih y 
Man C v Bradford C . 


Peterborough v Walsall ("»P»*g?8-3° 
Portsmouth * A VlUa (a-t) iaSESSSiM 

Preston v Stockport 

OPR v Middlesbrough . 


Rotherham v Sunderland (a-t) »nklout 

Shell UW v Bury ; 

Serfndon v 

Watford V Short Wed . 

WestBrom v! 

West Ham v Em ley. 

To 


Chelsea v Man Utd (72J3, a-t). 

Everton v Newcastle (2 JO) 

Hereford v Tran mere (12.0) 

Wimbledon v Wrexham (2j0) - 


Attrlnchem • Spermyraocr; Barntnr Bridge 
v Gutoetey- Btetaop Auctdsnd v Barrow; 
Blytn Spartans v Chart ay: Corwyn Bay v 
Frtckley: Gainsborough v Runcorn; H yds 
UW v WinWord m* Lancaster v Boston 
Utd; L*W RMI v AHrstou Th; RadcUlfe Bor 
v Marine. Rrst P Mtl te Bradford PA v 
wtiMsy Bay; Bum v Stockabridge PS: 
Eastwood Tfi v FSisley CeiBe: Ot Harwood 
Tn v WMon Alb: QrsCna « Rtxton; Hh tb - 
gate TO v Concdeton Tn; M aS ori t Tta v 
Beiper Tn: Tnriterd v Nedwrilted; WhHby 
m v AaMon Utd; Woridnrtn v Droyfedsn. 
HYMAN UAOUto Pi lite r BMateft 
Aylesbury v Gravesend A re B as tog at ote 
v Vending; Bishop's Storitard v Sutton Utd 
(St Albans City FC); BcrDham Wood v Hey- 
bridgK Bromley v DuNAcfc Carshanan v 
Chastain: Osg A Rad v EnSetd; Ksitow 
B or v Oxford C; lB teMn v Handorc tong- 
smnlan v St Albans; Walton a Horsham v 
Purtleet tore* PteManc BerUtamated Tn 
v Uttridge; Greys Alb v Whyteieeft 
Loathe mead v Abingdon Tk Molsaey v 
Bognor Rogte Tit: Rontlord * Bfflericey Tn; 
Staines Tn * Hampton; Thame Utd v Croy- 
don; Wembley v Aldershot Tn; WOMnghsm 
Tn v Cherteey Tn: WbrtMna » Barton Rws. 
ffi s rwmt P hi fMiw ii DsrwT a eil A8r rHungnr- 
torO Tn; Banting v Marlow; Bedford Tn v 
Edgwars Tn; Bracknell Tn * No r tnn uud ; 
Camrey bland v Braintree Tn; ChaHani St 
Peter v Wttnam Trc Cheshum * Horsnam: 
Met Police v Lei ght on Tit WeaWstone * 
TQbury, Wlotfeer A Eton v TOOBng & 
MMiame Whenhea Tn » Eghant Tn. trend 

MirlsMn Corlnthten CsSuala v Wingate a 

Flnentey: Croydon Atfi t Combertoy Tic 
Eta Thurrock Utd v Ware: Ford ' Utd r 
FIschweH Hm; Harlow Tn vTrlng Tn; Hert- 
ford Tn v Doildqg; Kfogfoury Tn v Hamel 
Hempateed; SeuBiak v ctepon. 


ther attempts were being' 
made yesterday to find a way 
for then to enter. 

They were stunned three 
weeks ago when informed of 
their exclusion by a Journal- 
ist, particularly as participa- 
tion in the competition had 
been a feature of the business 
plan already accepted by the 
RFL directors. 

The cup itinerary was 
drawn up in the period be- 
tween the then Oldham Bears 
going into liquidation and a 
new club being formed during 
foe autumn. 

‘The way we played at 
Rochdale can’t have done us 
any harm, especially consid- 
ering foe number of specta- 
tors we took there, and the 
chance of a cup run would get 
the town buzzing, ’* said the 


NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
S e c u red DhrWon 

Blackpool v Bristol C. 


Chesterfield v Brentford . 
GlTDngham v Burnley — 
Southend v Luton 

Third Division 

Colchester v Hartlepool . 
Exeter v. Barnet. 
Macclesfield v Brighton . 
Mansfield v Rochdale . 
Notts Co v Hull 


Scarborough v Torquay _ 
Shrewsbury v Lincoln C. 


Afoemona v Burton Alb (Inspection 
1 O0); Betti v AshtoftJ Tn (fospectfoo 841): 
Bromsgnwa » Tsntworth; Crawtey Tn v 
SsBsbury; Dorche ste r v Gloucester G for- 
est Green » Merthyr Grtaey Rots y 
Hastings; RoUtweB Tn « Cambridge G; 
attingboume v Kings Lynn: St Leonard! v 
Halesowen: Woro aete t C y ftoneston. MM- 
tend DhMoa Bedworth UW v BtekenaU: 
Bracfoey Tn v FtedcAtctv Utd; Corby Tn v 
Bfuton Trv HlncMsy UW v Bmhvn Ifot 
Moor Green v nkesun Tn; RC wenvlck v 
Grantham Tic Shepshed Dynamo v Stal- 
tortl Rngra: Stourbridge v VS Rugby- **»• 
bach Tn v Sutton CofcHeld Tn. tou the m 
PMeleer Bektocfc Tn y Cinderford Tie 
BuMey v Weeton-S-Mera: Clevedon Tn y 
F erehem Tn: Chelmsford C v Witney TW 
Dertforo w Trowbridge Tn; Erilti * Belve- 
dere v N ow pc rt (low}; Fisher Alh London v 
Havant Tn; Newpor t AFC v Fleet Tn: 
Tonbridge Angela v W e ym ooB t : WWerloo- 
vttte v Cirencester Tm Yete Tn v Margate. 


Won Atborua ColHertaa v Maine Road; 
Blackpool Iters v Buracough: Cheddarton 
V Hotter OB; Osrwen v Ktalngden; Nde- 
gram Atti v 3t Hetana Tn; Prescot CeWea v 
Atherton LA: Roesendeie UW v Remsbot- 
tom Utd; Salford C v Moseley; Vaufetsll 
04 y Qhsaop N£ Warrington Tn v 
CNtheme. 

A W HOTT INtUMNCt RORTHIRM 
I F A 41 I M b ISae mitelBie BS I Ingham Tn v 
S e a t ia n RS; Donato n Fed v Jarrow Root- 
Ine Durhem C v Stockton,- fitangwn enw 
v Panrt tl r . Morpeth Tn v Bllitewiera Syn: 
Murton y Northallerton; RTM Newceada v 
GuteP oro o gh Tn; Shlldon v Crook Tn; 
South Btitetda v ConaetC Tow Law Tn v 
D e aling Io n Ter. 

w owTiu ww cowmre bast umua 
Pi n ilei i Cutzon Ashton v C cclBe M H UW; 
Deneby Utd vAimthorpeW GteeehouWtai 
W v Brtgg Tn: Had am v Bettering TYc 
HotteW Min v Qatar Alb; HudoiaR Tn « 
Stay Tnc N Ferrtby Uld v PonWrad Cola: 
Oesett Tn v Arnold Tn; LAmtsedga v Bhuh 
Sta; Thaodey vMaitby MW. 
tCMVHX bftcr maun IV e wii er 
DMeioat Bacfcwefl UW V Odd Down; 
Brid g e wa ter Tn y Br teHng ten: Colne Tn v 
Chard Tn; CMppenham Tn v Brtdparc 
Etmore v Wuet bury Utd; Taunton Tn v 
Knynehetn ThiTtvenonTn v M unudm n Tn; 
Pautton Rvrs v Bristol MF. Lae Pbtetos 
Cm Wettngtan v Dawttah Tn. 

94 COUNI HU UKAOta (IIP); rtM 
DMft Arsenal w Cambridge Uld; Crys- 
tal Palace v Chariton ABc tpaxlch v Wat- 
ford; NOrwfoh C v Tottenham.- Portsmouth 
v MUhtafc Southend Utd v CKt Waet Ham 
v Fulham, geoend BM d f Barnet v 
Bristol C; Baumemort v Colchester Utd: 
B rent fo rd v Oxford UW: Swindon v Soutn- 
empton; Wycomb e Y n ead Tn g. ite s in iiwa li 
Tottenham v Brignon. 

LIAOUK or walk (Z30): Bangor c * 
Caernarfon Tn: Barry Tn v Ebbw Vale: 
Carmarthen Tn v Cesrews; Conneh's Quay 
v Conwee Ynys Mon; Cwtnsmn v inter 
CaMe-Tel; Nretawn v Aberyatwyth; Porth- 
madog y FHnt T<u Rhayader TP v Haver- 
fot dwea C Wetehpooi v Rhyl. 


East SUrf fnfl v Edinburgh C . 
Forfar v Albion. 


Inve mass CT v Queen's Pk. 
Livingston v Berwick. 


Lossiemouth v Dumbarton. 

Peterhead v Alloa 

Ross Co v Brechin 


Stenhousemulr v Deveronvale . 
Stranraer v Fraserburgh 


BELL’S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
P re mi er Division 
Aberdeen v Dundee Utd . 


Dunfermline v St Johnstone . 
Kilmarnock v Motherwell 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Rrst Division 

Airdrie v Partck 


Dundee v Rafth 

Hamilton v Ayr 

St Mirren v Qr Morton . 
Stirling v Falkirk. 


mOHLAHD UteOUte Buckle Thistle v 
Fort Wimam; Cove Rngra v HunSy; Elgin C 
v Brora Rngm; Keith v Forres Moch; Wktt 
Ac v Cfedinacuddfe. 

■saw LtoUKire Premier Dtetokn Baity- 
mena v UrtffeW; Cttnomrina v Qlenavon: 
Cruaadars v Coforelne; Glantorsn v Ards; 
Portedown v Omagh Til nm Bangor v 
BeOydere: Garrick v Dungannon Swtns; 
OtsUDery v Lame; Llmavady UW v Newry. 
W MATfOtUU. LEUUHJBi Pvataar Dfv- 
Uom Derry C v Shamrock Rvrs (7.301; 
KU Kenny C v Dundott (74X3). Towonwn 
Cork C v Ffon Hsrpe RUM. 

Tomorrow 

PA WONtoPS P US— LEAOUB (26): 
NaSunfo pte tel a m Berkhamstad v Croy- 
don; Doncaster v Bradford: Mtilwall v 
Everton; Tranmare Iters v Liverpool 
pe w a dt Wembley v Arsenal. 


Conner 

Joins 

Toshiba 



Oldham chairman Chris 
Hamilton. "We're hoping 
there is still time to create a 
Round Two-and-a-half." 

But the only two people 
able to make such a decision, 
the RfL’s chairman Sir Rod- 
ney Whlker and chief execu- 
tive Maurice Lindsay, are 
both on holiday. 

The Bradford Bulls yester- 
day released 2D players, casu- 
alties of their decision not to 
field a team in the RFL's Alli- 
ance competition for reserve 
teams this summer. Similar 
purges are expected at foe 
five other Super League clubs 
who have withdrawn. Castle- 
ford, Halifax, Hull. Leeds and 
Warrington. But all six will 
then face problems in giving 
all 25 players in their senior 
squad regular football. 


TENNENTS SCOTTISH CUP 
S e con d round 

Annan Ath v Vale of Leithen (2.0) _ 

Arbroath v Queen o! South 

Clydebank v Montrose. 


Rugby Login 

i 

Aekam v Egrsmont 

12-30): Beverley v Leigh Ulnars OM-, 
Dudley WH v-WM Hull (£.30); Lock Lamv 
Wootefon (2.0k Oldham St Aimes w 
Seddieworth (2.0); Welney Central v 
Haworth (SJSL Pint Ptetete— Barrow 
Island v Snow Cross (ZjOT. east Leeds v 
ThoroNli (26); Leigh East v Eastmoor 
(tg; Mofograen v Outton 12.0): RadMB v 
Milford SWr(sugfi v MHIom I2JH; 

Wigan SI Judes v Bteckbrooh (2.0). 
S e c o n d DteMuia CroefleMs w Normamon 

(2.0) ; Faauwrstons An v Ovanden (2.0); 
Hun Dochaca v New Esrswtefe par. Siddal 
w Dodworth (20): York Acom v London 
BWte (26). 

low Hockey 

swauMUtt Ayr V Bsa Inga lake 
(860): CardHI v SM»aid (7J»). Tomorrow 
Manchaster v Now ogham (8.0): Nawcastla 
v Basingstoke ftSQJ; SholTteld v Ayr PL30V 
totei CU+i Nottingham v Bmctoian 

(7.0) . Tomorrowi Brackiwil v CardHI IB 0). 
UPPrt DBCK GMITIW CUPi Rte v 
Tetkxd (7JJ): Got Word v Stougn (8.0); 
Kingston v Solfoufl (U0); LancasUra v 
kkirrayfleld (&0); Patatoy v P etoi bei ij ugh 
(76). T es»at r aua Ktogaton u Caron (6J0); 
Petsrborouori v Fife (8.15); Solihull v 
WlghOlnk (7 Of, Teflort v Lancashka (830). 
Tomoiraw 

NORTH BRP FMWn LMAOUft 

MumyifeW v Pawsy (SJO). 


D RNNIS CONNER fa to 
join Whitbread 60 To- 
shiba for the UKD-mllc 
Um of the Whitbread Round 
foe World R «cr from Sydney 
to Auckland which starts 
tomorrow. best, and that 
certainly Include* Conner, 
can afford to pick and choMe. 
parti c uiar ly when they own 
foe boat. 

Conner, arguably the 
world’s top yachtsman, is 
chairman of tlw syndicate 
font owns Toshiba. He com- 
peted four years ago in the 
longer leg from Fremantle lo 
Auckland ami appears to *- 
H ph t in tormentinK foe Kiwis. 
Eleven years ago* w h* wem 
the iVmerica’s Cup for the 
third time, from the Austra- 
lians — who had taken U from 
him In 1983 — he was deroga- 
tory about New Zealand's 
sailors. 

But that did not slop him 
using a New Zealand skipper 
in foe previous race and he 
did it again for this race, only 
to have Chris Dickson pull 
out after the first leg declar- 
ing that the campaign was ill- 
prepared. 

Dickson's replacement, 
Britain’s Paul Standbridge. 
has proved that notion wrong, 
taking Conner's boat to foe 
front oT the fleet on occasions 

and scoring a podium placing 
on the second leg. “Dennis 
says rm still in charge,” ex- 
plained Standbridge at last 
night's prize-giving. “He says 
he will be there as an inter- 
ested observer.” 

But not far Conner foe 
bunk-ridden, book-reading leg 
he had once before. According 
to Standbr Mjc “If he wants to 
read a book, he’ll do It sitting 
on the windward rail" 
St&ndbridge said he was ex- 
pecting *8 drag race , all foe 
way. with all foe boats in 
Rf gh* of each other” Conner 
is a very useful man to have 
aboard under those 
circumstances. 

Owner and skipper may 
come to disagree about the 
way foe boat Is run, but Con- 
ner win respect a competitor 
as strong as foe five-times 
Whitbread veteran Stand- 
bridge. Alter all. the 4'4 days 
it should take Toshiba Is not 
long enough far discomfort to 
set in in a big way. 

Though Conner was not 
part erf the crew which navi- 
gated the first three legs, he 
kept a close watch on his 
yacht’s progress on computer, 
where race details were 
updated every six hours. 

This leg is foe fourth of 
nine in foe race and Paul 
Cayard, whose EF language 
leads the race on points, de- 
clared: ”1 want to be in front 
out of the [Sydney] Heads. It 
could take to past Auckland 
to catch up otherwise." 


QM VAUXHALL CONFERENCE 

Gateshead v Kidderminster postponed 

Halifax v Dover 

Hednesford v Fa mho rough 

Leek Tn v Kettering — postponed 


Morocambfl v Hayes . 

Woking v Welling 

Yoovil v Southport 


pmtfponad 


Rugby Union 
TSTUflFI 8&TTHR CUtti Utah 


Bate v Ldn ScotHafi: Bracknell v Rottwr- 
hem (ZO); Camberiey v Newoury (2.0): 
Fyido v Rosslyn Pk ( 2 . 0 ); Ldn Wert v 
Qtoucaater (ZOp Manchester « Ldn Irish 
£-0): Neweewe v Ewfar: Northampton * 
Bedford (26): Richmond v Oon«Hlar 
(2.15); Weel Hartlepool v wetahUd (SOI. 
rattpenrt Coventry v Leicester (now 
Jen 10. 3.0): Moseley v Sale: Rugny v 
Reading. Tomommn Blackhsoth y Sere. 
K" : v Roriequlns; Worcester v 

onsttM (2^0). 

JWrSON NATIONAL UKACHnOnet Uv 

S ***” y MoWngham (2.301: Lydnev v 
Morfey: Oltey v Harrogate (2.15). ten 
Hetfti Aepetrta v Wlnnlngtciii PK (230); 

ten (2.15): Sedgloy Pk v Udfeekf (2.15); 
aourbrldge v HtecMoy (2.30). Tww Soufti 
Baridng v Weston^-Mam (2.15V BrWg- 
wa ter w H anley; emton v Mel Police |2jSi 


SLI Dtmwam w 

rttevJ2.D|; Llandovery v Caerphilly 
8 . Newbridge v Bonymeen (3.0): Pomv- 
Ke T? (2.0); Rumnoy v Mam- 


Bridgend v Nowoort (2.ov Cardiff 

vPontypridd (66): Naem * Uar^iffS)); 

» Pfow Vta <2.01. 8M Mv 
taom AbertMery v Aberayon (2.0); BlrtoL- 

SSSj; ■JS**"**!®" O-W- Dttovani v 

(MV 

p(XN 1 

~ —8- !■— n "MfiiiBWf » mwn- 

T|WC| V * «WC (Cardiff Inst) 

TUMII1MU8 miMireillUp 12.0): TNM 

f*?*™ Q8FP » Stewartry: 
s *® w *rta Mel re v Granoomoutn 

A«B M AW (2301: Wet rn...i 

Clonurf v 

coneo union: Duooannan v Lanxiovroo 

0o,p 2? n i.O w ^ CwSinle 

S» Merye, Teremire v Baltyrnana Tanw 
fturt Sha nnon v Young Munator. SMata 
WrietoM Becdve Rngm v Buccaneers- 

lens: Wanderers v Old WeMoy. 


tataj^Bainburgn v ScoMah Borders iro. 

BrtetbaR 

i nSSf Thamoa vaney v 

-VS?"! VggZPMt 
ssni. *vjsjssr ahoBiB " v 

T taouuw 
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Mike Selvey weighs up the expectations and requirements at the start of a tour that finds West Indies in decline if not disarray 


W HERE some 

England teams 
of recent vin- 
tage might have 
taken tumbrils 
to the airport en roots to the 
Caribbean, the side that leave 
today for their pretour warm 
up in Antigua know they 
might never have a better 
chance of catching West 
Indies on the hop. 

Though extreme optimists 
seem to believe the next three 
months will be a cakewalk, 
some of the odds merely sug- 
gest England have more 
chance of winning the flve- 
Test series than Screaming 
Lord Sutch of becoming a 
junior cabinet minister. His- 
tory is not on their side. 

The five-day batting-fest in 
Antigua that concluded Eng- 
land’s last West Indies tour, 
when Brian Lara got his re- 
cord 375 and both sides made 
533 in their first innings, was j 
the 50th time the sides had 
met In the Caribbean. Eng- 
land have won nine to West 
Indies' 20 — and only three of 
the 23 matches since Gary 


Sobers’ gambling Instinct 
handed the 1967-68 series on a 
plate to Colin Cowdrey. 

Yet the evidence points to a 
decline in die standing of 
West I ndie s cricket from the 
high ground of the last two 
decades, when first Clive 
Lloyd and then the autocratic 
Vlv Ri cha rds carried an be- 
fore them. 

Yesterday was the I3fli an- 
niversary of the end both of 
Lloyd’s captaincy after 74 
matches in charge and of a 
domination that ran to 27 
matches without defeat In 
those days and the years that 
followed the sort of perfor- 
mance given by West todies 
in Pakistan, when they lost 
all three Tests, two by an in- 
nings and the third as near as 
dammit would have been 
unthinkable. 

West Indian cricket dearly 
has problems, be they cyclical 
or the legacy of complacency 
during the glory years that 
allowed the American satel- 
lite dmnneifl and soccer to 
poach the youth of the late 
•pi ghtifia. But crisis might be 


pitching fhmn tDO Strongly. 

West Tndfam famms, by their 
inter-regional nature, are vol- 
atile and often fartton-ridden 
— as might be an EU football 
side — with the captaincy, 
currently the big issue, as 
much ambassadorial end me- 
diating as executive. Lloyd 
gave his cricketers, and wtth 
It the Caribbean, self-esteem; 
Richards cared litfle for the po- 
litical niceties but canted fee 
role off anyway with his talent 
and patrician arrogance; and 
Richie Richardson handled a 
side already cm foe wa ne wit h 
dignity unto, he was driven 


The message 
with the bat 
is to keep 
West Indies 
out in the field 
at all costs 


scandalously from the 

Inra, a man with a sharp 
cricket brain, has been cap- 
tain to waiting for long er 
than he cares to think about 
and he continues to wait 
while tiie West Indies Cricket 
Board continues to overrule 
the selectors, chaired by 
Lara’s Tnpntnr in Trinidad, 
Joey Carew. The board has 
given Courtney Walsh a tem- 
porary role that runs now to 
23 matches. It queries Lara’s 
team priorities over his com- 
mercial ones. 

There has been speculation , 
that it is looking elsewhere 
for Walsh's successor, per- 
haps to Jimmy Adams who 
led an A team to South Africa 
late last year. If it does, there 
would be a hue and cry in 
Trinidad and Lara and his 
camp would be incandescent 
But there would be relief in 
some quarters: Lara and 
senior elements in the side 
often do not see eye to eye. 

to pure crick e t t e rms, how- 
ever, tbe demise of West 
Indies as a Test side may have 
been greatly exaggerated, cer- 


tainly as far as thin winter is 
concerned. Consider: they 
have three middle-order bats- 
men — Lara, Shivnarene 
Chanderpaul and Adams — 
who average above 50 in Tests 
over a significant period; they 
have a quality opener in Sher- 
win Campbell and a talented 
if mercurial player in Carl 
Hooper; and they have Walsh 
and, they fervently hope, 
Curtly Ambrose one last time, 
with the backing of the tyros 
Franklyn Rose and Merv 
Dillon. 

There may be no depth to 
domestic Caribbean cridket at 
present but that side, playing 
harmoniously in their own 
region, will test English 
resolve to the limit. 

To win, England must have 
a strategy and they need look 

no further <ii»n the Single- 
minded, Onflagy mp HtflfftpTirn* 
of the Australian side that 
won to tbe Caribbean two 
years ago. The message with 
the bat is to keep West Indies 
out in the field at all costs. 
East scoring is never easy: the 
over rate, the preponderance 


of deliveries that simply de- 
mand evasion and the West 
Indian habit of sitting deep 
when foe initiative has been 
wrested from foam an restrict 
that option. 

So occupation of the crease 
is vital and much will be ex- 
pected of Mike Atherton, not 
just to blunt foe attack but as 
foe man most capable of bat- 
ting for the necessary hours. 

It wffl he a big tour for Gra- 
ham Thorpe, too. He is now , 
rated one of the top three 
batsm en in foe world, averag- 
ing 36 against West todies, 
with a half-century every 


Deprive them of 
big shots by 
relentless line 
and length and 
they are half 
way to being out 


three knocks. But he has no 
hundreds. Thorpe’s capacity 
to adapt his game to the needs 
of the moment is unrivalled 
in the side but he and Eng- 
land need more of the centu- 
ries he has started to score. 

The keyword for the 
bowlers has to be concentra- 
tion. West Indian batsmen are 
under pressure to score fast 
from foe crowd, from their 
peers and from their heritage. 
Deprive them of foe big shots 
through relentless line and 
length and bowlers are half 
way to dismissing them. 

It is here that foe loss of 
Dairen Gough's cutting edge 
may be oflket by the opportu- 
nity now open to Angus Fra- 
ser, die most disciplined and 
experienced of foe England 
seamers, whose contributions 
to the wins in Ja m aica and 
Barbados on the last two 
tours cannot be overstated. 

It is imperative that Andy 
Caddick, a reluctant listener 
apparently, and Dean Headley 
absorb the message and im- 
portant too that when foe 
West Indies lower order Is ex- 


posed, the pacemen rough 
them up without fear or 
fevour. Glenn McGrath, in 
his Test infancy and a total 
mug with the bat did. so, fam- 
ously and bravely knowh& ]re 
would be peppered when he 
batted. It was a significant 
factor in winning the series. 

E n gla n d will be relying on 
spin, too, to some extent Phil 
TufbeH’s support for Fraser in 
Bridgetown was superb but the 
opportunities for him and Rob- 
ert Croft to bowl to tandem as 
a pair of attacking spinners 
might be restricted to t2te tizird 
Test in Georgetown. 

So where does the money 
go? Certainly England have a 
c han c e , their best for years. 
But West Indies’ pride in 
front of their own crowds Is 
worth rubies to them and foe 
doubt remains whether Eng- 
land’s bowlers have the am- 
munition or discipline to con- 
tain and dismiss the 
opposition twice sufficiently 
often. A drawn series would 
represent a terrific perfor- 
mance; a win would be a tri- 
umph almost beyond belief. 


Australia v South Africa second Test 


Croi^je crawl 
brings boos 




Brace Harford tn Sydnoy 


T HE South Africans may 
have underlined at Mel- 
bourne what a difficult 
side they are to beat, but yes- 
terday at tb e SCG they 
allowed their detestation cC 
defeat against their old 
enemy to influence their bat- 
ting for too strongly on a 
belter of a pitch- In takings? 
overs to make 197 forftve, 
they convinced a crowd Qt 
nearly 35,000 that they had no 
interest in trying to soore 
quickly enough to win tius 
second Test So much so that 
Hansie Cronje was 
when he went to a l&baD SO 

with only four boundaries. 


Scoreboard 


SOUTH AffnCA 


GKtoteneTMlnrbMcQrvai “ 

A BadtarlBw Hawaii 1S 

J KaVtt run «a — kk 

‘HCratijanatout M 

H Obbs c Meaty b * 

B WcMUIwi e EnttHt & Boran » 

SP£Jloekn« out i4 
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Mswati MVWub" 

McGrHR. 


perhaps Cronje, proud Afri- 
caner that he is, was still 
seething with indignation 
after South Africa's much- 
cherished national anthem 
was mucked up three times 
by foe incompetence and HI 
manners of foe PA operator 
before the start of the match- 
■ That was typical of a fortd- 
cal morning, which had 
begun with P^y being de- 
layed by 30 minutes an a bak- 
ing hot day because the 
groundsmen had excessively 
watered part of foe square. 

Then came the anthem epi- 
sode, during which the tour- 
ists were introduced as South 
Australia. Even when play 
began tbe chaos continu ed as 
the drinks wagon broke down 
in the middle of foe ground. 
Glenn McGrath, Mark Waugh | 
and the neutral umpire Peter 
Wflley bad to push the cartto J 
the boundary fence, to foe 
j huge amusement of the 
I crowd. 

But whatever the reasons 
for his excessive caution, 
Cronje sent out exactly the 
messages Australia wanted 

on a day that could have gone 

badly wrong far' them wtth 
both McGrath and Shane 
Wame clearly feeling the 
after-effectsof IWJ* 

bowls in the drawn first Test. 

McGrath started well 
enough, cutting one aw 
from Gary Kirsten to give 
Mark Taylor a. regulation 



Brown gets golden shot 
as Silverwood flies out 


D OUGBS BROWN, the 
Warwickshire all- 
rounder, will fty out 
to Join the England A squad 
in Kenya after the promo- 
tion of Chris Silver-wood, 
the Yorkshire test bowler, 
to the senior party for the 
West Indies. 

Silverwood, who Joined 
the rest of the England 
squad in London yesterday, 
was called up after the 
withdrawal of Darren 
Gough with a hamstring 

injury. 

Brown will arrive in Nai- 
robi shortly before England 


depart for the second leg of 
their tour to Sri Lanka. 
Graham Gooch, the tour 
manager, said: “Dongle 
wilt be flying out to join us 
but won’t arrive until Jan- 
uary 7. He win only be eli- 
gible for our final one-day 
match against Kenya on 
January 10. hut win con- 
tinue with us when we fly 
onto Sri Lanka.” 
Stirling-born Brown was 
approached by Scotland 
after their qualification for 
the 1999 World Cup, but de- 
cided that his future Test 
career lay with England 


and would not risk becom- 
ing ineligible by playing for 
his own country. 

He took a leading role in 
England’s Champions' Tro- 
phy triumph in Sharjah, 
taking two wickets In the 
first over of their qualify- 
ing match against West 
Indies, including that of 
Brian Lara. 

His Sharjah success fol- 
lowed his most productive 
county performance to 
date, when he took 79 first- 
class wickets as Warwick- 
shire won the AXA Life 
Sunday League. 


Tendulkar pays the price for bad results 


ft ytHrig the dhacMes. . - Hansie Cronje heads for a painstaking half century ben radfohd 


rqfr-h at first' slip. But he soon 
lost both nip and pace. .. 

Taylor had Warns bowling 
as early as the tilth over, but 
there was little turn or 
bounce for the Victorian who 
seldom looked like causing 
problems, particularly as his 
bunny. Daryll CuUlnan, bad ] 
been left out to flavour of 


HerscfteHe Gibbs. 

Gibbs came in after Adam 
Bacfcer and Jacques KaHis, 
brflUantly run out by Ricky 
P on ting from mid-wicket, 
were dispatched in foe space 
of four deliveries from Greg 
Blewett, of all people- & res- 
ponded with a 151 -ball 50 
which was greeted with gen- 


erous applause, but was then 
caught behind flashing out- 
side off stump at Michael 
Sevan. Sevan, recalled in 
place of Michael Kasprowlcx, 
had wheeled away rfffecttvely. 
but it was wtth a rank foil 
toss th a t he urised out foe 
s tubbor n Brian McMillan. 
Advantage Austr a li a. 


■ day sacked Sachin Tendul- 
kar as captain of his country 
and replaced him with Mo- 
hammed Axbatnddln. 

The dramatic announce- 
ment came in Bombay after a 
two-hour meeting of the five- 
member selection committee 
headed by former Test East 
bowler Ramnkant DesaL 
“We removed Tendulkar 
because he ooald not take foe 
pressure of both batting and 
captaincy,” said Desai- 
Azharuddin, 34, returns as 
captain 16 months after being 
sacked himself following In- 
dia’s disastrous tour of Eng- 
land in 1996. Be had bean In- 
dia’s most successful captain 
ever, securing 13 wins after 
he took over in 2990. 


India’s poor display in 
Sharjah last month and a 
mixed performance in a home 
one-day series in Sri Lanka 
cost Tendulkar his job. His re- 
cord as captain shows just 
three wins In 17 Tests, and 17 
in 54 one-day matches, but as 
cme of the world’s best bats- 
men he Is certain to retain bis 
place in the team. 

“This Is a good decision for 
Tmfia, " added DesaL “Azhar 
was removed In 1996 because 
he was going through a diffi- 
cult phase in his personal Life. 
He needed to be rested. But he 
has passed through that stage 
and we are glad he has Stahl- j 
Used now.” 

Azharuddin will lead India 
in next week’s limited-overs 
tournament against Pakistan 


and Bangladesh in Dhaka, as 
well as the home series 
against Australia, with all- 
rounder Ajay Jadeja as his 
deputy. 

Andy Flower hit an un- 
beaten 201, the highest ever 
score by a Zimbabwean bats- 
man in Sri Lanka, to guide 
them to 32Z for six oa foe 
opening day of the first game 
of their tour, against a Sri 
Lanka Board XT in Matara. 
The previous record was set 
by current coach David 
Houghton with 7B in 1983-84. 
Grant Flower, Andy’s 
brother, and newcomer Mur- 
ray Goodwin also hit half-cen- 
turies. Today’s play has been 
postponed to mark foe fti- 
neral of a senior Buddhist 
priest. 
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Rugby Union: Tetley’s Bitter Cup, fourth round 


London pride 
the spur 
for Wasps 
and Quins 


Robert Armstrong 

on the meeting of 
the capital’s fierce 
but off-form rivals 


T HE cup in England, 
now generously 
ftinded by Tetley's, is 
somewhat devalued 
because the finalists are not 
guaranteed a money-spinning 
place in Europe. Yet neither 
Wasps nor Harlequins, who 
meet in the fourth round at 
Loftus Road tomorrow, will 
be been to make a premature 
exit from a competition that 
has from time to time brought 
them a lucrative day out at 
Twickenham. 

Wasps, who are a pale 
shadow of last season's cham- 
pionship-winning side, have 
compelling reasons for want- 
ing to see off London rivals 
who have appeared in four 
finals within the past decade. 
Only three weeks ago Harle- 
quins gave Lawrence Dallas- 
lio’s lacklustre side a record 
hammering in their Premier- 
ship One encounter at The 
Stoop and another defeat 
would put Wasps out of the 
trophy bunt, given their dis- 
mal tally of two league wins 
this season. 

Nigel Melville, Wasps’ di- 
rector of rugby, has denied 
that any single game, whether 
in cup or league, constitutes a 
make-or-break occasion for 
bis under-achieving players. 
Nevertheless, the knock-out 
competition has the potential 
to give a timely boost to 
Wasps' morale in the punish- 1 
ing months that lie ahead 
when the high-profile Dallag- 
llo will be required to galva- 1 
nise team-mates in his addi- 
tional role as England 
captain. 

Having managed to regain 
some pride with an important 
midweek victory over Rich- 
mond, Wasps will be hoping 
that the long-term loss 
through Injury of the interna- 
tionals Rob Henderson. Nick 
, Greenstock and Andy. Gomar- 
sail will not inhibit their re- 
vamped side. 

Three appearances in the 
final since the mid-Eighties 
have underlined Wasps' 
capacity to develop a winning 
sequence after Christmas. 
Sparkling talents such as 
Alex King. Kenny Logan. Will 
Green and DaUaglio have an 
extra incentive to re-discover 
standards or excellence with 
the Five Nations Champion- 
ship just around the corner. 

Harlequins, though, may 
feel they have a point to prove 
after their bizarre midweek 
defeat by Bristol, who pulled 
back an 18 -point deficit at The | 
Stoop. Andy Keast, the Quins' I 
director of rugby who called I 


his players “a disgrace", de- 
cided after lengthy thought 
not to call them in for New 
Year’s Day training — lack of 
judgment rather than fitness 
seemed to be the real prob- 
I lem. Even so. the habit iff lns- 
i Log three or four games in a 
I row is something that has 
I dogged inconsistent Quins 
throughout the Nineties. 

Keast hinted darkly that 
next season’s individual con- 
tracts will be reviewed strin- 
gently unless his multi- 
national squad start to 
perform like professionals 
every week and not merely on 
those days that happen to find 
them in the right mood. “I 
didn't enjoy saying what I 
said," admitted Keast after 
delivering the mother of an 
tongue-lashings for 45 min- 
utes in a locked dressing- 
room. 

"Still, I think a lot of play- 
ers will have been stung by 
that defeat Now It's time to 
start thinking positively 
about our cup game." 

Quins’ excellent cup pedi- 
gree — they are the only side 
to have challenged the tradi- 
tional duopoly of Bath and 
Leicester — ought to give 
them a bedrock of confidence 
at a ground where they also 
defeated Wasps in a league 
game a year ago. While tfau 
Quins’ list of rRSoalHes has 
lengthened over the holiday 
period, the strength and 
depth of their squad should 
ensure this attractive tie goes 
right to the wire with the 
goalkicker Thierry Lacroix 
perhaps exercising a critical 
influence. 

London Scottish should 
hold no fears for Bath, the 10 
times winners who are stm 
many fans' favourites to lift 
the trophy again. While the 
Heineken Cup remains Bath’s 
priority they continue to 
regard the domestic version 
as an Item of personal prop- 
erty that should reside in per- 
petuity at the Recreation 
Ground. 

The East Midlands derby 
between Northampton and 
Bedford at Franklins Gardens 
will be a searching examina- 
tion of both sides’ capacity 
not only to make cup progress 
but also to eqjoy Premiership 
One status next season. This 
blood-and-guts tie brings 
together Ian McGeechan and 
the Bedford director of rugby 
Geoff Cooke, old adversaries 
In a number of explosive Cal- 
cutta Cup battles not so long 
ago. 

Gloucester’s rugby director 
Richard HU1 is warning his 
side not to treat victory as a 
foregone conclusion when 
they meet London Welsh this 
afternoon. He said: "I have 
watched tapes of them play- 
ing Waterloo and Lydney and 
we have analysed them very 
carefully." 



Unhappy memories . . . Nigel Melville's Wasps were stung by last month's 58-17 defeat at Harlequins frank baron 


West Midlands ties postponed while Bath take a rain-check 


PLOODS in the West Mld- 
1 lands have washed away 
three of today's Tetley's 
Bitter ties. The games at 
Moseley. Coventry and 
Rugby are now likely to be 
played on January 10. 

Two of tomorrow's ties, 
at Blackheath and Worces- 
ter, are in doubt while Bath 
said yesterday that today's 
game against London Scot- 
tish is likely to go ahead 
provided there was no seri- 


ous deterioration In the 
West Country weather 
overnight. 

Coventry were due to i 
host the holders Leicester, 1 
Moseley were preparing to 
entertain last season's 
beaten finalists Sale, and 
Rugby’s opponents are 
Reading. 

But heavy rainfall In the 
Midlands waterlogged the 
pitches and there was no 
prospect of them drying 


out. There will be an in- 
spection at 12.30pm today 
to determine whether 
Worcester can play Bristol 
tomorrow. 

Blackheath delay their 
decision about playing Sar- 
acens tomorrow afternoon 
until tomorrow morning 
because of the short Jour- 
ney Saracens need to make 
to south London. 

The South African fall- 
back Gavin Johnson is out 


of the Saracens side. He has 
strained knee ligaments 
and is replaced by the Eng- 
land Under-21 interna- 
tional David Thompson. 
The New Zealander Bren- 
don Daniel, who has a calf 
strain, is also out. Matt 
Singer deputises on the 
wing. Saracens have 
released Brimah Kebbie, 
the wing who was a rugby 
league recruit from Hud- 
dersfield last season. 


conquers on 
western front 


Robert Kilson on 

the dash and contrast 
in fortunes of Bristol 
and Worcester 


O N THE Eace of it the 
Tetley's Cup fourth- 1 
round match be- I 
tween Bristol and i 
Worcester is just another cup 
tie with a dash of saucy local | 
interest Two clubs, two tSv - 1 
islons apart but geographic j 
cally prorimate, seizing on an 
infrequent opportunity to I 
tear into each other in 80 min- i 
utes of sudden rugby. 

But things are not quite as j 
they seem in the modem, 
game. Leaving the Premier- 
ship rinh hphtnd and d ri v in g | 
north along tbeMs.itis 
tempting to search for signs of ] 
the great divide. Will the grass | 
be greener? Or the posts shine 
golden, proclaiming the yawn- 
ing dwmi that has recently 
opened up in toe game. 

to the rear-view mirror lies 
Bristol's Memorial Ground, 
its future ownership uncer- 
tain and home to a belea- 
guered bid dub; ahead sits 
Sixways, state-of-the-art home 
of Worcester, where the haves 
andhave-nots are due to col- 
lide tomorrow. . 

- Bristol, despite their league 
position, should win by virtue 
of the harder-edged rugby 
they have encountered — 
Wednesday's 40-38 win at 
Harlequins rekindled a 
timely measure of self-belief. . 

Even if they do, it will not 
be enough to obscure the sub- 
text that preooenpies every 
rugby-loving Bristolian. By 
next Christinas the two dnbe 
could well be playing league 

mwfrhpg against each ntliw 

And that may be the best- 
case scenario for Bristol. The 
pessimistic see the rfnti sunk, 
fotally consumed by the finan- 
cial swell lapping at the an- 
kles of all professional dubs- 
Circamstanceg can change 
In the time it takes to sign a 
cheque but compare and con- 
trast the Jobs of England’s 
erstwhile fly-half and assis- 
tant coach Les Cusworth and 
the former Welsh national 
coach Alan Davies. Cnsworth, 
as Worcester’s di rector of 
rugby, enjoys the patronage 
of a local millionaire busi- 
nessman Cecil Duckworth, 
who has invested £L3 million, 
a sum matched by a grant 
from the National Lottery. 

Apart from the ground, 
which may soon include an- 
other new stand, and a grow- 
ing squad Cusworth also has 
access to the largest rugby- 
oriented indoor complex In 
Europe. “Jarir Rowell has vis- 1 
ited me and said I’ve got the 
best job in rugby," he smiles, j 
Lest anyone thinks Worcester ] 


have sold out, the club run 17 
teams and entertain more 
than 300 mini-rugby players. 

A 15-14 victory over Leeds 
last weekend has put them 
firmly on course for a fifth 
promotion season in nine 
years, but sights are set 
higher. “Our aim has always 
been to get into the first div- 
ision," said their c h air man 
Michael Robins. “We’re prob- 
ably a year ahead of where we 
expected to be; now we can 
almost see the holy grail" 

The achievement of that 
goal was thrown into doubt 
last month when Cliff Brit- 
tle’s blueprint for rugby 
seemed to suggest that there 
was no way out of the Jewson 
National League, where 
Worcester occupy second 
place In the top division, to 
the Premiership- 

Robins was among the most 
prominent critics of the 
plans, and a win over Bristol 
would be handy ammuniti on 
when the RFU chairman vis- 
its the dub to discuss his vi- 
sion on Monday. It would also 
deprive the visitors of an- 
other. financial crutch to the 
most vulnerable period to 
their history. 

Bristol’s problems have 
been so well documented no 
one could . begrudge Davies 
his ’celebratory cigar at The 
Stoop on New Year's Eve. Rel- 
egation will encourage an- 
other player exodus, there is 
stm no confirmed backer and 
the dub have yet to confirm 
details of the sale and lease- 
back of the Memorial Ground. 

"We’ve got through 1997 
when people didn't give us a 
chance, as they didn't in 1996 
when we all went profes- 
sional,” says their chief exec- 
utive Jeff Lewis. “We did 
things right, forming a lim- 
ited company and appointing 
a fan- time coach, but were 
unfortunate we didn't have a 
big money man. Now, with 
other owners complaining, 
it's very difficult to encourage 
anyone to Invest." 

Davies, though, insists 
there are signs "things seem 
to be turning around on and 
off the field” and the Quins 
win has raised ' morale. 
“What’s been going on off the 
pitch is not our problem; the 
best way we can help is by 
being successful," says their 
fly-half Paul Burke. 

“Worcester will definitely 
be up for it on Sunday . . . 
they've got everything to gain 
and nothing to lose. We've 
got to go there and play with 
the arrogance that a irst div- 
ision side should have." 

The North Harbour centre 
Adam lArkin is eligible to 
make his debut for Bristol 
and the French lock Thierry 
Devergle offers a new focus to 
the line-out But It may not be 
long before Worcester cruise 
past in the last lane. 



Monty can make million 


MarkGarrod 

A YEAR which Colin 
Montgomerie hopes 
.will finally bring him 
his first major title has begun 
with the Scot to Arizona try- 
ing to win $1 million 
(£ 620 . 000 ) for two days' work. 

To land one of the two most 
lucrative prizes in golf, 
though. Montgomerie first 
has to beat to Scottsdale the 
South African Ernie Els. the 
man who has twice denied 
him the US Open. 

The pair meet to today’s 
semi-finals of the Andersen 
Consulting World Matchplay 
Championship, with the win- 
ner then facing the US PGA 
champion Davis Love or the 
Japanese outsider Hajime Me- 
shiai to tomorrow’s final. 

Montgomerie qualified for 
the final four by winning the 


European qualifier last May, 
defeating Jose Marla Olaza- 
baL Sam Torrance and Cos- 
tanttoo Rocca. 

Tbat guaranteed him 
$ 200,000 (£125.000) but just by 
beating Els he will be sure of 
$500,000 before getting the 
chance to double his money. 

The two met to the Alfred 
D unhin Cup at St Andrews in 
October, the match ending all 
square. They did not have to 
go to extra botes because the 
South African had qualified 
for the semi-finals. 

Montgomerie, the Euro- 
pean No. l last year for a re- 
cord fifth successive time, 
said: “We both respect each 
other highly and ft should be 
a very good game. Every 
game we seem to play is quite 
close. 

"We both birdied 18 at St 
Andrews. 1 followed him in 
from 20 feet and that was im- 


portant psychologically, I 
think." 

Berkshire’s Barry Lane was 
the inaugural winner of the 
Andersen Consulting million- 
do liar contest two years ago, 
but has not won a title since. 
Torrance finished fourth out 
of four last January and went 
through the season without a 
victory. 

Montgomerie is looking for 
1998 to be the best year ofhis 
golfing life, though. While 
remaining a member of the 
European Tour, he plans 
more events in the United 
States, believing that can en- 
able him to accomplish his 
dream of a major. 

He is 35 in June, not old to 
golfing terms by any means, 
but he is entering his 11 th foil 
year on the circuit. The 
longer the Scot has to wait for 
a major the harder his task 
will become. 
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Hockey 


ice Hockey 


Murray’s mettle to be tested by New York 


NKLi Florida 2, New Jersey 1 (of): Waab- 
rngion 3. Anaheim Z Boston 0. Ottawa 0 
UHL CMCSgo 3. Toronto 3 (at); PltOontx 4. 
Lae Angoles 0 


Peter ColwHJ 

C*TRONG teams from Scot- 
OKand and New York are ex- 
pected to figure prominently 
to the DTZ Midland Indoor In- 
vitational Tournament in 
Kidderminster and Perdis- 
well this weekend. 

The holders Murray Inter- 
national Metals, who were 
atan runners-up to the Scot- 
tish Cup. will lead the north- 
ern challenge with Caper 
CaUlles, and New York will 
field five players from the 
recent United States tour of 
the Czech Republic. 

The 15 -team field for the 
strongest event to the indoor 
English calendar also in- 


cludes Swansea, as well as 
seven oT the 12 qualifiers for 
the national round of the 
English Cup. 

Murray have been drawn to 
the same pool as East Grin- < 
stead and both should pro- 
gress to the quarter-finals at 
the expense of Hull and 1 
Kidderminster. 

Caper Caillies have a formi- 
dable array of talent, Includ- j 
tog Calum Wood. Kenny Stib- 
btes and Philip Webster. They , 
are to what looks to be the 
weakest group with Beeston, 
Stourport and the Combtoed 
Services, who are making j 
their first appearancc. 

St Albans, the English 
champions, are drawn 
against the formidable New 


York team. They are to a 
rebuild tog phase and without 
the firepower of Ian Jennings 
may struggle, especially as 
their group also includes Don- 
caster, who were convincing 
winners of the north champi- 
onship. Harborne complete 
the pool. 

The fourth group includes 
Old Loughtontans and Bar- 
ford Tigers, both winners of 
their respective regional tour- 
naments. along with Swansea 
and Firebrands, the only side 
from the west 

Slough, the women's indoor 
league champions, start the 
defence of their title with 
matches against Leicester 
and Chelmsford at Crystal 
Palace tomorrow. 
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Wills-Moody 
dies at 
age of 92 

H elen wills-moody, 

who has died to Califor- 
nia at the age of 92, dominated 
women's tennis to the late 
Twenties and Thirties and is 
generally acclaimed as one of 
the greatest players of all 
time, winning thp Wimbledon 
stogies title eight times. 

Only Suzanne Lenglen, the 
French player of pre-war 
days, Margaret Court, Mar- 
tina Navratilova and Steffi 
Graf can be considered to be 
to her class — though the 17- 
year-old Swiss Martina Hin- 
gis may soon have done 
enough to joi n the elite circle. 

Helen Wills, as she was be- 
fore her marriage to 1930, 
won the US championship for 
the first time to 1923 at the 
age of 17 and, though she was 
originally overshadowed by 
the then afl-conquerlng Leng- 
len, she was unofficially the 
world’s leading player be- 
tween 1926 and 1938. 

Her greatest claim to tome 
was that Wimbledon winning 
streak, with victories in 1927, 
1928, 1929, 1930. 1932. 1933. 
1935 and 1938. 

She was beaten only once at 
the All-England Club, to 1924 
when, making her Wimble- 
don debut she lost to Brit- 
ain's Kitty Godfree to the 
final after leading 4-1 to the 
final set In all. she wan 19 
Grand Slam titles. 

Wills-Moody held her Wim- 
bledon. record of title wins 
until 1990 when Navratilova 
beat Zina Garrison fora ninth 
success. 

Known as Miss Poker Face 
because she never smiled on 
court and concentrated on 
every shot as if her life de- 
pended on it, Wills-Moody 
was never really popular with 
her contemporaries, a feci 
tbat never bothered her. 
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Sport in brief 


Pemma Wiberg of Sweden, 
the World Cup overall cham- 
pion, has two broken ribs and 
may miss the Winter Olym- 
pics In Nagano in February. 
Wiberg took, a bard fell in a 
race In Llenz but the frac- 
tures were not revealed until 
X-rays several days later. 

Rugby Union 

A player with the Welsh Dis- 
tricts dub Cambrian has been 
banned for five years after an 
incident Involving a referee. 
Wayne Morgan, a 35-year-old 
lock. Is alleged to have as- 
saulted Emyr Afflam during 
the Rhondda dub’s match 
against Glyncoch. A club 
spokesman Rob Richards said: 
"In no way do we condone any 
assault on a referee but to be 
fair to Wayne, he was pro- 
voked [by a Glyncoch player] 
throughout toe match." 

Chess 

Anatriy Karpov, the bolder, 
was a pawn up and had al- 
most secured a laborious vic- 
tory after five hours’ play 
against India’s Vlshy Anand 
to the first round of their six- 
game Fide world title mfltrfr 
to Lausanne. Karpov, playing 
white, sprung a strong nov- 
elty to the Slav Meran when 
he sacrificed a knight for 
three pawns and an attack. 
Anand held out to an end- 
game with queen and one 
pawn against the Russian’s 
two rooks and two pawns but 
it looked hopeless. 

In the Hastings Premier, 
which resumed yesterday, the 
British joint champion Mat- 
thew Sadler won easily 
against Eduard Rozen tails, of 
Lithuania, and is the dear 
leader with 3K out of 4. 

Olympic Games 

The New South Wales state 
government will have to find 
another jM5 mitt In n to Stage 
the 2000 Olympics, the Sydney 
Morning Herald reports 
today. The newspaper says all 
government departments will 


be ordered to cut normal 
spending to pay for the extra 
costs, most of which came 
from additional transport, I 
police, health and other ser- , 
vices needed for the Games. 

Details of the total Olympic 
costs were In a report pre- 
sented to the budget sub-com- 
mittee of cabinet before 
Christmas, the newspaper 
said. A breakdown of these 
additional costs was expected 
to be made public to March 


by the Olympics Minister 
Michael Knight, who had said 
he would provide estimates of 
Olympic costs. 

Sports Awards 

Sergei Bubka, the world pole 
vault champion, was named 
“Champion of champions" for 
the second time by L'Equipe 
yesterday. Michael Jordan was 
second and Fete Sampras third 
to the 1997 poll, by the staff of 
the French sports newspaper. 


Ski Hotline 

The l.i t?s; fjr.o'.v r.rici v.’ijatrvjr reports from 
200 rosortr. in Eurcpo and North America. 

By phone, call: 

0891 002 006 

By fax. call: (from the handset of your fax 

0897 500 636 
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FA Cup, third round 


SPORTS NEWS 23 


While the Champions League now represents a greater lure than Wembley for the Premiership’s heavyweights, David Lacey does not expectthem to treat the Cup lightly 

Ferguson will demand a passion play 


F EW third-round FA 
Cup ties have been 
more eagerly awaited 
than tomorrow's 
noon encounter be- 
tween Chelsea, the Cup hold- 
ers, and Manchester United, 
the Premiership champions, 
at Stamford Bridge. But does 
the world’s oldest knock-ont 
tournament stm enjoy the 
same prestige and are the 
leading clubs as passionate 
about winning it as they used 
to be? 

Last season Ruud Gullit’s 
Pleasure at becoming the first 
foreign manager to a 
team to victory in a FA Cup 
final was genuine enough and 
Chelsea's subsequent pro- 
gress in the Cup Winners’ 
Cup has given the dub an 


added ©Up. Yet the rewards 
for success In the FA Cup are 
Insignificant compared to the 
riches available in the Chant 
pious League, and for half a 
dozen teams involved in ties 
this weekend the latter has 
the greater appeal financially 
if not emotionally. 

No doubt the supporters of 
Blackburn, Liverpool, Leeds 
United and Arsenal would 
relish the prospect of a trip to 
Wembley on May 16 along 
with Chelsea’s followers, for 
whom the novelty can hardly 
have wont oft And United’s 
fans cannot be so blase that 
they would pass up the 
chance of a fourth FA Cup 
in five seasons. 

However, the choice be- 
tween winning the Cup and 


occupying one of the top two 
positions in the league is 
hardly a choice at alL And 
while United r emain odds -on 
favourites to win their fifth 
title in six years, despite their 
hiccup at Coventry, the con- 
test fin: second place and 
entry to the Champions 
League qualifying round 
promises to be much tighter. 

So while the leading sides 
wifi hardly shrug aside the 
FA Cup. as same have taken 
to doing In the Coca-Cola Cup, 
none win be taking their eyes 
off the main chance. - And 
United have the added com- 
plication -of regarding this 
season’s Champions League 
as their principal ambition 
with retention of the champi- 
onship a guarantee, of imme- 


diate participation in the 
next, should they go out 

Alex Ferguson will demand 
nothing less than mari mum 
effort from his team at Stam- 
ford Bridge. Chelsea have a 
habit of sticking in United’s 
craw and, after Sunday's 
careless defeat at Highfield 

Road, Ferguson will expect 

bis players to spring back. 

Denis Irwin, out of action 
since Paul Bosvelt’s wild 
tackle from behind at Feyen- 
oord two months ago, is due 


to return at left-back for the 
suspended Phil Neville and 
Peter Schmeicbel has a slight 
chance of returning in goal 
after injury. 

What United do not need 
this season, however, are Cup 
replays and this may condi- 
tion their approach to tomor- 
row’s match and, if they win 
it, subsequent ties. In other 
words United, may take an 
aD-or-no thing view of the FA 
Cup. If so, it should be fun 
while it lasts. 


The rewards for success in the 
knock-out competition pale 
against some riches in Europe 


Chelsea simply need to 
rediscover the prolific pre- 
Christmas form which started 
to unravel with, the disap- 
pointing 1-1 draw at home to 
Wimbledon on Basing Day 
followed by Monday's 1-0 de- 
feat at Southampton. Gullit’s 
team rotations make sense 
when the team is winning bat 
acquire the Mad Hatter’s tea- 
parly touch when things 
begin to go wrong. 

Arsenal are in similar need 
of a surge in the Cup to arrest 
a slump In the Premiership. 
They ought to beat Fort Vale 
at Highbury but Ian Wright is 
suspended, Lee Dixon. David 
Platt and Tony Adams are 
unfi t amt flu-hit Dennis Berg- 
kaxnp looked like death 
warmed up at White Hart 


Lane last Sunday. 

Arsine Wenger needs to 
win something this season 
alter the high promise of 
autumn. Since leaving High- 
bury John Hartson and Paul 
Merson have become the 
toasts of West Ham and Mid- 
dlesbrough and Wenger’s 
squad is now looking thinner 
for their departure. 

The gradual resurgence of 
Leeds, moreover, is providing 
an apt reminder that what- 
ever George Graham might 
have done off the field at 
Arsenal he remains a win- 
ning manager and coach. 
Leeds could steal to Wembley 
this time provided Oxford do 
not revive embarrassing 
memories at EDand Road. 

Liverpool, however, look a 


better Cup bet, having struck 
a rich vein of form in time for 
the third round. Four straight 
victories have revived their 
confidence and the only doubt 
about Liverpool's ability to 
overcome Coventry at Anfield 
concerns the defensive lapses 
which continue to occur, es- 
pecially at set -pieces. 

Provided the draw keeps 
them apart. United, Liver- 
pool, Arsenal and Leeds are 
likely quarter-finalists. Black- 
bum. Aston Villa and New- 
castle may join them and Wat- 
ford might be another 
Chesterfield. Or perhaps Tot- 
tenham will win their ninth 
FA Cup to the strains of On- 
ward Christian Soldiers. Any- 
thing is possible at this stage 
— even that. 



The colourful former manager who steered both clubs to FA Cup finals favours the 
northern side but warns David Hopps that one plucky player may upset their plans 

Hughes tonic may make 
United queasy, says Doc 


Doctor's advice ... the outspoken Docherty, nearing his 70th birthday. Is unimpressed by the recent foreign influx 


Tears to cheers: Docherty on the Docherty finals 


V M SHAT a way to start 
SflftSthe yean Chelsea 

WmWM v Manchester 

mW United in the third 
round of the FA Cup, the 
match that would have graced 
Wembley. Tommy Docherty 
was drooling over the pros- 
pect, but first there was the 
problem of what to do with all 
those pheasants. 

No man can live by such 
trenchant opinions without 
getting the bird occasionally, 
but to find TOO of them on his 
doorstep brought a distinctive 
start to the New Year in the 
Doc’s congenial comer of the 
Peak District 

An after-dinner speech In 
Dundee a few weeks earlier 
bad hit the button and an ap- 
preciative late-night gesture, 
hazily recollected, was now 
piled high outside his fr on t 
door. From somewhere be- 
hind such largesse came a fa- 
miiar , staged Scottish drawl, 
able both to delight and of- 
few!;- and demanding - only 
that its audience is constantly 
Traced for the punchline. 

"The first Sunday at the 
year could hardly be better,” 
said Docherty. “m be in front 
of the box for sure, aye, with a 
glass of nhampag na and a 
cigar. Probably a breast erf 1 
pheasant now, come to that” 

It is a special fixture, the 
finest team in the land 
against a side whose football 
purism makes them the most 
popular of the challengers, 
and it carries particular reso- 
nance for Docherty, who led 
both clubs to FA Cup ffnaiw. 

That ensures that his loyal- 
ties remain divided, but in 
the after-shock of hearing 
him experiment with such an- 
odyne phrases as “mixed feel- 
ings” and “may the best team 
win”, he could not resist un- 
leashing something a little 
less ambiguous. A few 
months before his 70th birth- 
day, prevarication sits as un- 
naturally with him as ever. 

“I’ve great affection for 
Chelsea and their supporters, 
because that's where I started 
my manag e rial career,” he 
volunteered. "Joe Means was 
a great chairman, straight as 
a dye, always gave you a ‘yes' 
or a ‘no’. But their chairman 


now, Ken Bates, must be the 
most ill-mannered man I’ve 
ever met in my life. For Ba- 
tes's sake, I hope Chelsea get 
beat.” 

That does not stop Docherty 
advising Ruud Gullit an the 
best tactical route to beating 
United. Forget VlaHl, push 
Flo to the back erf your mind, 
soft-pedal even on the excel- 
lence of Zola. The man to un- 
settle United is Mark Hughes, 
a striker who for many years 
was an Old Traftbrd hero. 

Although ihe Welshman's 
appearance in the New Year's 
Honours list had been mildly 
surprising, one suspects that 
Docherty would gladly have 


foreign players to three a 
dub. Though some great play- 
ers have been introduced into 
the English game, he recoils 
at the extent of mediocrity. 
“People criticise the Norwe- 
gians, but they’ve been the 
best of the lot.” he said. 
“Great professionals and good 
value for money. But as for 
some of the Italians or Brazil- 
ians . . . look at the hassle 
Bryan Robson has had at 
Middlesbrough. 

“Chelsea will never win the 
Premiership without the 
right balance. Leboeuf doesn't 
want to know when the game 
gets physical. Everybody 
raves about these foreign 


‘Bates is ill-mannered — for his 
sake I hope Chelsea get beat’ 


given him a knighthood. 

"Gullit should pick Hughes, 
there's no doubt,” he said. 
TSfe's'^been left out a. bit; 
sometimes unfairly, but if 
they don’t play him, they’re 
out erf the Cup. Gary Pa’ll ister 
is a fine cen tr al defender, but 
he doesn’t like being coughed 
up. 

"Hughes is a great pro. 
When the ball gets to him it 
sticks. He Is so strong, it’s a 
waste of time trying to take 
the ball off him while he's got 
his back to goaL You might as 
well just give him time to 
turn round and then have a 
go-” 

Docherty observes Chel- 
sea’s considerable foreign in- 
flux and suspects an imbal- 
ance that might yet prove 
fatal, a superficial glamour 
that is luring many clubs 
towards ruin. English dubs 
spent a net £69 milli on on im- 
ported talent during 1997, but 
how many players have been 
truly superior in terms of 
skill, tactical awareness and 
preparation? 

According to Docherty, “a 
lot of managers have gone 
European crackers,” and 
Chelsea might be counted 
among them. To hell with 
European Union legislation: 
Docherty wants Fife to limit 


players but sometimes they 
should ask themselves why 
are the big European dubs 
ERtting them go? We should W 
looking for the player who is 
taking their place.” 

- Chelsea have had enough 
■vacillating moments to en- 
courage Docherty's doubts 
about their prospects tomor- 
row. There was the snow 
storm in Tromso where only 
Vialli's late goal-poaching 
spared their nerves. Just as 
striking was the goalless 
draw against a nine-man 
Leeds side whose physical 
tactics might have brought 
disdain, but who left an im- 
pression not just m. Chelsea 
limbs, but on the minds of a 
few Premiership managers. 
Chelsea? They don't like it up 
’em 

By now, the Doc had moved 
up a gear. “If United are not 
at their best Chelsea have the 


ability to win.” he conjec- 
tured. “But if it's a bit physi- 
cal, and snowing, and a Sun- 
day morning as well, Chelsea 
won’t want to know. 

“If Chelsea do win, then get 
drawn away at somewhere 
like Oldham in the fourth 
round, they’ll probably go out 
there. That’s no sort of place 
to visit in midwinter. In Janu- 
ary, I don't even fancy driv- 
ing across Saddleworth 
Moor.” 

Listeners to Docherty's Sat- 
urday lunchtime show on 
Manchester's Piccadilly 
Radio will recognise the tone, 
and will also be aware of his 
unstinting admiration for 
United, where successful for- 
eign signings have enhanced, 
not replaced, an unrivalled 
stock of quality home-pro- 
duced players. 

A club which sets store by 
its own youth- A club which, 
in Docherty’s words, “has not 
forgotten its bread and but- 
ter”. How often since becom- 
ing manager, he wondered 
hM&'GuBit bo thered'^O* "WStch 
Chelsea's youth team? “I 'used 
to be there every week,” he 
said. And they claim the Six- 
ties were Swingin'. 

His comments seem enough 
to guarantee Docherty an- 
other sizeable postbag. “I 
don’t want a mailbag.” he 
rasps back, *Td have to em- 
ploy a secretary — and that 
would cost me money.” 

What might also cost him a 
few bob tomorrow would be a 
Chelsea victory. United’s suc- 
cess over the past five years 
has rewarded more than one 
Docherty wager. Chelsea sup- 
porters. provoked by his opin- 
ions, might like to imagine 
the Doc being a little lighter 
in the pocket by mid-after- 
noon. Almost down, in feet to 
his last pheasant. 


Chelsea failed to swing in Sixties London 


I'VE never seen a good 
ill-southern final. There 
not the same passion or 
sedte. Nothing went par- 
cularly wrong In the 
rild-up, but it just seemed 
ce another London derby. 
“London clubs spend all 

arinthe capital, whereas 
northern club feels the 
nitement, and sees Its 
pporters travelling down 
tfacir thousands. I took 
lelsea to Brighton for a 
w days before that 1987 
ml to get away from the 
*et toots. 


“Dave Mackay was Tot- 
tenham’s best player and 
they beat us 2-L Even a 
training session was. a cup 
filial for Mm- My favourite 
Chelsea memories, I sup- 
pose. concern Cha rlie 
Cooke. X brought him down 
from Scotland for £72,000 
to replace Venables. 

“He would have been a 

£2Q mitiirm plaver today* He 
was quick, brave and had 
outstanding skill, a Brazil- 
ian touch. He was a fallow 
Scot pud I trusted him. He 
never let me down-” 



1 won Cup for United — then lost my Job* 


Headman. ..Dochartyrritehes victory after the 1977 final 


«‘AT UNITED the hardest 

Job was clearing out the 
dead wood of the 1968 Euro- 
pean Cup-winning team. 
Wllf Me Guinn ess and 
Frank O’Farrell had tried 
andfailed. 

"They never got the co- 
operation that they should 
have got By the time I got 
there, the players were all 
four years older and the 
supporters could see they 
were past their best 

"I fancied ns so strongly 
against Southampton in the 
1976 Cup it wasn’t true. 


Yon could get odds of 7-1 
against Southampton, and 
for a final that’s incredible. 

“But if your name is on 
the cup, then there is noth- 
ing anybody can do. Bobby 
Stokes scored the only goal 
for Southampton and be 
never hit a ball better than 
that in the rest of Us Ufa. 

“A year after the South- 
ampton defeat we were 
back at Wembley. This 

time we beat Liverpool 2-1. 
Fd finally won the Cup — 
but before I knew it I was 
out of a job.” 



Gross forced to dip into his reserves 


Martin Thorp* 


A FTER all the gloomy 
results and the gloom- 
ier speculation about 
Christian Gross's future, Tot- 
tenham’s head coach really 
has caught a cold- But flu is 
not the end of his problems. 

Ten senior players are out 
injured for Monday’s poten- 
tial FA Gup banana-akin tie 

against Fulham, mid Spurs’ 
next game is against Man- 
chester United - in . fo? 
Premiership- 

just an average wt^m the 
crisis-torn life of foe White 
Hart Lane club with foe gutsy 
Gross insisting that the big- 
ger the test, the bigger his 
resolve to conquer its • • 
“This is the biggest. chat 
nt mv managerial 


career but It only makes me 
more determined to succeed,” 
be says. “These things make 
you stronger.” 

Stronger is hardly the word 
nifrf c«mea to mind for the 
Spurs team as Gross contem- 
plates playing at least three 
reserve-team players against 
Kevin Keegan’s emerging Ful- 
ham, though there is a chance 
that two of the 10. David Gin- 
da and Andy Staton, will be 
fit in time. _ 

Not surprisingly Gross said 

he was stih tocktag to add to 

his squad, given a repeat of 
the injury problems which 
plagued Gerry Francis's reign 
at Spurs, although he ruled 
out a move for Everton’s Gary 
Soeed- 

As for Gross's commitment 
to Spurs: “I am 100-per-cent 
Tottenham,” he said. ‘T am 


.not a man who says after a 
few weeks. That’s it* 1 am a 
fighter.” Defeat by Fulham 
will definitely test his and the 
supporters* ability to go the 
distance. 

Matthew Le Ussier was at 
the centre of a literal storm 
yesterday, as strong winds 
prevented him travelling with 
Southampton for their tie at 
Derby. 

Le Ussier, who is estranged 
from his wife, flew home to 
Guernsey after the Premier- 
ship win over Chelsea to see 
his children over New Year, 
but high winds and storms 
left him marooned after 
flights were cancelled. • 

The 29-year-old forward 
told Southampton’s manager 
Dave Jones he would have to 
mice training and the coach 
journey to the Midlands. And, 


with conditions forecast to 
worsen, there were fears' Le 
Tissier would miss the game. 

Jones now hopes Le Tissier 
will catch a flight this morn- 
ing and then drive to Pride 
Park. . . 

Dean Calcutt has revealed 
he could have been facing up 
to life behind bars rather 
than playing against West 
Ham today. 

The Emley winger feared 
he would be sent to prison 
following an assault in a 
night dub earlier this year 
but he escaped jail thanks to 
Ms manager Ronnie Glavin 

and a sympathetic Judge. The 

22-year-old was given 150 
hours' community service 
instead. 

“Rdief wasn't ihe word 
when I heard the Judge pass 
sentence,” said Calcutt. “I 


honestly thought I wouldn't 
be around for this game. My 
barrister told me it was 50-50 
whether I would go down. 

"We had just played Lin- 
coln in the first *mH the 
sentencing was on the 
following Monday. By that 
time I knew we had been 
drawn against West Ham and 
I was thinking, Tlease God, I 
can’t goto jafl.’ 

"But I was told the judge 
took the view that he didn't 
want to take away my chance 
of a promising career and the 
possibility of me progressing 
in football 

“Ronnie was brilliant, 
totally supportive. He even 
gave me a reference to hand 
to the judge and that helped 


Sentencing West Ham to de- 
feat may not prove so easy. 
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Atherton 
holds the 
door open 
for Gough 


Paul Weaver hears 
an upbeat captain 
prepare to fly back 
to the Caribbean 


T HE England captain 

Michael Atherton and 
his team, who fly to 
the Caribbean from 
Gatwick Airport today, have 
not vet written off Darren 
Gough, the Yorkshire fast 
bowler who withdrew from 
the party because of Injury 
earlier this week. 

Speaking at the airport last 
night Atherton stressed that 
Gough was stIU la their tour 
plans. He said: “I spoke to 
Darren this afternoon and he 
told me that he’s seeing a 
specialist in three or four 
weeks. And he if he gets the 
all-dear there is no reason 
why he can't come out. 

“We don’t play a Test for 
nearly a month and he might 
well be available for the back 
end of the tour. He Is so disap- 
pointed he Is not flying out 
with us because he was really 
looking forward to doing well 
on this tour.” 

Gough, who would have 
been an automatic selection 
for Atherton, has hamstring 
problems and has been 
replaced in the squad by his 
county colloaguc Chris Silver- 
wood. “It is a big disappoint- 
ment to us. But Darren has 
been resting, and did not 
want to bowl until as dose to 
the tour as possible, which is 
why he has pulled out late. If 
he can get out there we would 
be delighted to see him " 

If England's firepower Is 
found wanting in the Carib- 
bean and Gough heals well he 
could come into consider- 
ation for the last two Tests in 
Barbados and Antigua in 
March, or even the third in 
Guyana In two months' time. 
The Test series win start in 
Jamaica on January 29. with 
the second Test in Trinidad 
on February 13. 

Atherton, sensibly, has 
returned from his holiday in 
the Caribbean in order to lead 
out the side. "Everyone there 
is looking forward to the tour. 
There is tremendous enthusi- 
asm. 1 think the result in 
Pakistan has hit everyone 


Firm footing . . . Craig Barley evades the challenge of Stuart McCall to score Celtic’s opening goal in their defeat of their greatest rivals yesterday photograph.- stove morion 

Scottish Premier Division: Celtic 2, Rangers 0 

Hungry Celtic turn the blue tide 


Patrick Glenn sees the champions suffer 
first defeat in a decade in a New Year derby 


C ELTIC’S first win 
in a Ne'erday 
match for a decade 
ended Rangers' 
domination of the 
fixture and sent the green and 
white hordes at Celtic Park 
into raptures yesterday. 

The home support had to 
wait until Craig Burley’s 
opening goal in the 67th min- 
ute before they could start 
feasting, but they finished up 
gorging themselves on Paul 
Lambert's thundering second 
four minutes from the end. 

Celtic had exposed the limi- 
tations in Rangers' midfield 
— bewilderingly, the Ibrox 
manager Walter Smith had 
left Paul Gascoigne on the 
bench — and Burley, Lambert 
and Morten Wieghorst en- 
joyed an unusual authority. 


Jackie McNamara on the 
right and Tom Boyd on the 
left for the home side carried 
much more menace than Rino 
Gattuso or Alex Cleland, their 
opposite numbers, and Gattu- 
so's removal after an hour, to 
be replaced by Gordon Durie, 
had seemed inevitable long 
before. 

In addition to an overall su- 
periority in the forward 
areas, the Italian Enrico An- 
noni gave an immaculate per- 
formance in taking the threat 
out of Brian Laudrup.. 

Annoni’s shepherding 
hardly gave the Dane an op- 
portunity to demonstrate his 
skills and the marker finished 
up stepping with utter convic- 
tion in front of his adversary 
to cut of the supply of passes. 

Andy Goram was in superb 


form, twice denying Haraid 
Brattbakk, the Norwegian 
striker starting for Celtic for 
the first time since his 
£2.3 million move from Rosen- 
borg four weeks ago. Goram 
also made an extraordinary 
save from Alan Stubbs, the 
big defender having sent a 
header hurtling towards the 
goalkeeper’s top left-hand 
corner. 

Brattbakk may have fin- 
ished goalless, but he would 
have greatly encouraged the 
Celtic fans with his intelli- 
gent. incisive running and bis 
ability to find space in 
crowded areas. 

It was from such a ma- 
noeuvre that be received 
Boyd's pass after the latter 
had broken powerfully out of 
defence and slotted the ball 
down the inside-left channel 
and into the penalty box. 

Goram was out of the 
blocks at the same time as 
Brattbakk, however, and 


made a terrific block as the 
Norwegian drove the ball 
cleanly with his left foot. 
Brattbakk will be regarded 
now as a talisman by the 
home support and seems 
likely to prove a profitable 
purchase. 

Rangers were strangely 
lacking in threat even during 
those periods when an 
apparently careful Celtic 
team were allowing them to 
move forward- In the entire 90 
minutes, the home goalkeeper 
Jonathan Gould did not have 
a save to make. 

The mystery of Gascoigne's 
omission was hardly solved 
when Smith was asked after- 
wards why he bad left it until 
so late to put him on the field. 
“I don't think it really mat- 
tered when he came on.” said 
Smith. "Celtic were so domi- 
nant in the match that no one 
player could have stemmed 
the tide." 

This does not square with 


Gascoigne's history of contri- 
butions in the fixture. There 
have been several occasions 
i when a moment of the Eng- 
land midfielder's incompara- 
ble talent has swung the 
match the way or the 
champions. 

By the time he did replace 
Jorg Albertz, Celtic were in 
front by virtue of a beauti- 
fully worked and executed 
goal. McNamara did the con- 
struction. feinting past three 
opponents on the right before 
delivering a reverse pass to 
Burley. 

The midfielder, unchal- 
lenged. rilled his low, right- 
foot shot past Goram. Burley 
is proving himself utterly 
reliable when given that kind 
of opportunity and this was 
his 10 th goal of the season. 

The one that ensured the 
victory that would take Celtic 
to within one point of 
Rangers at the top of the Pre- 
mier Division was Lambert's 


first since his £2 million 
transfer from Borussia 
Dortmund. 

Moving on to the loose ball 
following an attack some 25 
yards from goal. Lambert 
drop-volleyed into Goram’s 
top left-hand corner. "I knew 
when I hit it. it was good,” he 
said. So did the majority of 
the capacity crowd, who left 
intoxicated without touching 
a drop of the hard stuff. 

Cattle 13-5-7): GouJd. Amcmi, Stubbs, 
Riepet: McHamatn. Builey. iftnfestt. 
Wt cgh onL Boyd: Brattbakk. Larason. 
Ib atati (3-5-2): Goram: McCall. Purr lot. 
Gough: Gamao iDuno. OOrtUn), Ferguson. 
Them, Albert: iGoscotgne, 77), CMand. 

Lauflrop. Negri 

n afara i H Danas (Motherwan). 


pretty hard out there." West 
Indies were whitewashed 3-0 
by Pakistan In thn Text series; 
before they were twice beaten 
by England In thr oiunlay 
tournament In Shariah. 

England haw m>l wan a 
series in West Indies for 30 
years, since Colin Cowdrey's 
side won l -o in I9B748. Ather- 
ton said: "1 don't think any- 
one can pin that record on 
this tram but it would he a 
great feather in everyone's 
cap If we can pull it off this 
time and I really think we 
have an excellent chance of 
doing well out there. 

“Recent series between Eng 
land nm! West Indie* have 
been hard-fought affairs and I 
expect this oar to be the same. 
Our win In Sharjah was the 
start uf our winter campaign. I 
will be talking to the lads who 
ployed In that tournament be- 
cause I want to carry on from 
there. We also showed but 
summer that we arc capable of 
ben ting the best.” 

Atherton's own game win 
be vital to England chances. 
He is the batsmah best 
equipped to blunt West 
Indies' attack. He is also 
aware that West Indies' fiat 
bowlers Hud an extra yard uf 
pace when bowling to oppos- 
ing captains. 

Atherton said yesterday; 
“I've had a long break but I've 
been working hard on my fit- 
ness and In the nets. I don't 
think there is anything funda- 
mentally wrong with ray 
game and I stand by my re- 
cord In our last two aeries 
against West Indies." 



Atherton . . . vital to team 
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Crossword 21 ,1 62 


The Cup that fails to keep time with its fans 


A copy of the Collins English Dictionary will be sent 
to the first five correct entiles drawn. Entries to The 
Guardian Crossword, P.O. Box 14641, London, EClR 3JX, 
or Fax to 0171 278 9115 by first post on Friday Solution 
and winners in the Guardian on Monday January 12. 

Name 

Address 



David Lacey 

T O the third round of the 
FA Cup in 1983 belongs a 
special niche in football 
history, but not because of the 
results. In fact it was a rather 
ordinary round as third 
rounds go. 

There was half a shock 
when Bishop's Stortford held 
M Lddlesbrough to 2-2 at Ay re- 
some Park after being 2-0 
down at half-time, but other- 
wise the ties went largely to 
form. 

No, this third round de- 
serves to be remembered be- 
cause It was tbe last time that 
all 32 ties were played on a 
Saturday. There were II 
replays, all completed by the 


middle of the following week, 
and only one, involving Shef- 
field Wednesday and South- 
end, went to a third match, 
which Wednesday won 2-1. 
Bishop's Stortford, Inciden- 
tally, lost narrowly at home to 
Boro by a similar score. 

To many minds this is how 
FA Cups should be; neat and 
tidy with as few stray ends as 
possible. Sundays were once 
spent savouring the moments 
of the previous afternoon and 
dreaming about what Mon- 
day’s draw might bring. Then 
it was into the Football 
Association's council cham- 
ber with a BBC microphone at 
UL30pm sharp to hear some 
aldermanic types settle the 
hopes and fears of big and 
small, rich and poor, with a 
few dips into a velvet bag. 

For decades it was ever 
thus. Round by round the FA 
Cup struck a series of reso- 
nant chords to interrupt tbe 
routine rhythm of the league 
programme. The third round 
was always the best round be- 
cause for one afternoon in the 
new year it threw together 
aristocrat and prole in a class- 
less society and ordered them 


to share the same pitch. It of- 
fered ins tan t dr ama up and 
down the land, and only hung 
about for the odd replay. 

Fifteen years later the FA 
Cup, while retaining its sense 
of the dramatic, has lost its 
sense of timing. Look at what 
is happening this weekend. 

All right, 27 ties will be 
played today and the airwaves 
will thrift to news from Crewe 
and Crystal Palace. Blackpool 
and Bournemouth, Watford 
and West Ham. But the main 
event the tie of the round, the 
game which has the nation 
agog with anticipation, will 
kick off at noon tomorrow be- 
cause it is on television and 
the police believe that starting 
the match between Chelsea 
and Manchester United at a 
time more convenient for sup- 
porters would bring commu- 
nications in west London to a 
halt 

Followers ofHereford 
United and Tranmere Rovers 
will be similarly inconven- 
ienced. Nor will it be that 
much easier for the travelling 
fens of Newcastle and Wrex- 
ham to support their teams at 
Everton and W lmbledon . 


| These ties begin at two 
o’clock. 

Some time tomorrow after- 
noon the fourth-round draw 
will be made. Hyped up for 
television, wbat was previ- 
ously an amateurish but en- 
during little ceremony has 
now become a tedious event of 
forced bonhomie, spun out for 
TV and blunting the point of 
the exercise. 

Even then the business of 
the third round win not be 
complete since Tottenham 
and Fulham play their tie at 
White Hart Lane on Monday 
night Needless to say, Sky 
cameras will be there. 


■ ■ "ELEVISION, even exclu- 
I si vc pay -per- vie w-m- 
I waiting television, 
brings the world's oldest and 
best cup competition to a wide 
and appreciative audience. It 
was right that the stomach- 
tightening moments oflast 
season's classic fourth-round 
tie between Chelsea and Liver- 
pool and later the enthralling 
semi-finaTbetween Chester- 
field and Middlesbrough 
should have been shared by 
armchair viewers. 


Yet combining the demands 
of TV with the restrictions of 
the police, who have become 
hypersensitive in FA Cup mat- 
ters since the Hillsborough 
tragedy, has diffused tbe com- 
petition to a point where It is 
in danger of losing Its impact 

No longer could Sheffield 
Wednesday and Southend 
meet a third time. Their tie 
would have tobe settled by a 
shoot-out at the mid of extra 
time in the original replay, 
which could not go ahead for 
10 days because of the prohibi- 
tive cost of police overtime. 

The FA Cup has retained 
much of fts appeal and many 
fens wm not have known the 
competition played any other 
way. But should Chelsea and 
Manchester United. Cup hold- 
ers and Premiership champi- 
ons. have to settle their tie 
with penalties there win still 
be a few sighs for the way 
things were. 

Not better necessarily but 
simpler, and with a plot full of 
twists rather than an artifi- 
cially twisted plot The FA 
Cup may have become a TV 
soap, but it no longer bubbles 
along quite like itdid. 
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For me, the play was about identity, the city, death and the need to do 
something before you die. And the fact that the self who falls in and 
out of love may be a very different person from the one who walks the 
dog, goes to work and makes the tea. 

Patrick Marber on the making of his play Closer 
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Across 


1 Strike a fight! Missing page 
proof covered ancient 
txilefing (6-4,4) 

8 Pour fat, say, with 
headquarters (5) 

9 Pompeyb islands (8) 

11 Lake of fodder where pBre 
and eagle merge (7) 

12 Lord's — placed between the 
covers (7) 
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13 Painter talking nonsense? (5) 

16 1 down must to be 
convfrjcvig(4,5) 

17 Poisonous weapons fori 
(towns, possibly ^-5) 

20 Boredom duing endless 
hours of darkness abroad (5) 

21 Make a face and be sick — 
over here for choice! (3,4) 

23 Acquire part of coal-mine 
back In South Wales (7) 

25 Tick attached to place fn 
Devon (8) 
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| 26 Rtogworm has a meal around 
home (5) 

27 Weil Ceteste managed to 
manage, having that far away 
look (5.9) 

Down 

1 Confusion of 27 with 9 affair 

(6-9 

2 Notes made by Greek 
character just so (5) 

3 Fruit of a tree to post In 
church (9) 

4 Ask for (fractions to be put In 
a tree (7) 

5 Strong point: was conductor 
up to following a score? (7) 

6 King, one that was a captain 
to a harlot (5) 

7 A tree destroyed in a kin 
that's been fed too much (9) 

10 Skffl in a horse said to be in 
condition: here’s where it 
shows first (8-4) 

14 Pointto mod of the cemetery 
displaying wallflower (as It 
were) (9) 

16 The wires I go t cr ossed — 
that’s the real point (5,2,2) 

18 Loose cover, perhaps: have a 
diluted whisky? (7) 

19 AshorttimelndonfinnatiQnls 
vrtafly creative (7) 

22 Add'S used to find things 
under water (5) 

24 It takes two to make sunburn 
disappear £) 
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o a □ a □ □ 
□ooeaon □□□EOQn 
aanannan 
□□□DunaaaoHDDDo 

□ a a a a a 
□□□□ □nonnanaao 
an □ □ □ c a □ 
□□□□Doanao nano 
a a □ n a a 
aamaaanaQnDDDaa 

□ onaaana 
□□□Qaan aaanoDa 

a □ a □ a a 
□pnaoa anaraan 
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